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The Lost Gods 
of England 

Brian Brans ton 

The legacy of pagan worship dies hard, 
despite the veneer of culture that the 
centuries have superimposed. It is at the 
root of many of our country customs, it 
has given us the names of four of our days 
of the vtcek, it manifests itself in our 
supersritions and in our reactions lomucli 
that we lini! uncxpiainahic in sciemihe 
terms, or in terms of the Christian ethos. 
The author reminds us that it is still 
consiilered unlucky to catch our first 
glimpse of the new moon through glass, 
thai the maypole may represent Yggdrasil, 

I he great tree that supports the universe, 
which the Saxons continued to worship 
after thev reached these shores. The "lost’ 
got! s s i i 11 i El lia bi t ou r su bco n sci ous, they 
slill hi rgely govern our thoughts and our 
act inns. 

In liiis absorbing book, with its wealth of 
arrrMing illustrations, Brian Branston 
examines ilie archaeological evidence 
related tes early AEiglo-Saxon worship and 
interprets it afresh, bringing out the 
signiltcance of the sites and artifacts of 
our pagan ancestors in tlieir mythological 
context. When the first edititm was 
|>ubhshed. Sir'flu>mas Kendrick wrote 
‘Brian Branston's learned and agreeable 
book teaches us a tot about the northern 
gods.,. satisfactorily explains their 
importance, and wuth their help 
rediscovers the pantheon of the Anglo- 
Saxons, " Raymond Mortimer said "One is 
glad to have learnt all - and more than 
all ~ that is knowm about the Anglo-Saxon 
gods. Mr Bransron’s book includes a 
variety of curious illustrations and out- 
of-the-way facts/ 

with 124 illustrations 
19 in colour 
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(.'Auiphr One 


WAYLAND’S BONES 


[A>ckcd away in my desk 1 have a stump of human bone almost fifteen 
hundred years old. As far as I can judge, it is a fragment of one of the thin 
ridged bones of the forearm of a man. On the surface it is discoloured, 
dull and hair-cracked with age, [t crumbles at the ends if you don't 
handle it carefully. The pipe where the living marrow once lay is now 
filled with a gritty, sandy peat, for this remnant of an ancient skeleton 
came from a grave mound on Snape Common near Aldeburgh in 12 
Suffolk, From this ffow" or barrow there was brought to light in 1862 
the first of the only three English ship-burials known at present. These 
interments date from Anglo-Saxon times and the Snape Common burial 
probably took place not much more than fifty years after the Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes first invaded Britain; that is to say, the mound was raised 
about AD 500, My stump of bone was once part of the living body of a 
man, a chief or prince of the Angle race who was important enough to 
have been buried not merely in a hole but lying in the boat which was to 
take him "who drew' from out the boundless deep’ to the kingdom of the 
dead. 

It is perhaps idle now to speculate on who or what he was: though such 
speculations have always teased people's imagination. One of this man’s 
early descendants was asking like questions a thousand years ago: 

Where now are the bones 
of Way land the wise, 
that goldsmith 

so glorious of yore , . - ? 

Who now wots of the bones 
of Way land ffie wise 
or which is the low 
where they lie? 

fhese two stanzas were translated from Latin into Anglo-Saxon over a 
millennium ago, and when the translator posed his rhetorical questions 
neither lie nor his listeners could have supplied an answer, for Wayland 
Smith was no creatu re of flesh and blood but a personage from an ancient 
mylhology which the C'hristiau Church had done its utmost to suppress. 
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Mir iiutluMo^y oiji Eon l.iMiris. Nt vritlu lrss, W.uliiiil wnil iiinlrr^ 
ji.’,n>uj5Ll i^tlu’rwisr tli,in h\ ilir pori, Ei>r Ins iiiciuory was j^rc- 

i srrvrtl on iJir lipsoE tEir oi Mjnary tolk ol F:iii:;|jiid. Jliry wrrc iniiRlIlil of 
turn in llinr oral talrs as Mir sii|irrnir siiiiMi al tlic i^ods rvrn alter his 
t]Hinu‘ liaii Ihtii ruhhrd out ul tlhrisliaii writings. Just as they knew their 
own tainily I fees hy lirart for i^rncraiions hark, since before their arrival 
in l .n^laiul rv^cn, so tlicy recalled Wayiaiirrs lincai^c. His pedigree would 
1h- as la miliar ui Miein as their own, they would know his son was Widia, 
and |]is EaMier Wada; and that whth his child on his shoulder Wayland 
sn odr through water nine yards deep. This was rcincmbercd m folklore, 
iliis was matter for popular song in spite of the passage of centuries, the 
ban ol the l liui rh and the melting-pot of the Norman Conquest, as we 
gaiher when Cliaticcr relates of his heroine and her unde in Troilus mtd 
( !t!si'ytli' how 

tiv songc, she playedc, he told a talc of Wade 
Wade being, of course, Wada the father of Wayland. 

Wayland Srinth w\as a personage known as intimately to our Anglo- 
Saxon lorebears as say Robin Hood is known to us. The mention of his 
name was emmgh to call up the stories attached to it without their ever 
tieeding to be told- Because of their familiarity with him on the one hand 
and Mie enmity ol the Church towards paganism on the other, the refer- 
rm-cs til writing to Wayland that remain are distinctly ojfThand. Never¬ 
theless. there arc written references to him, which is more than can be 
said of some personages in the Old English my thology who were far 
more important than Wayland. Our oldest epic poem Brtjfrrd/ recalls the 
ialnilmis Miiith and so docs another scrap of Anglo-Saxon verse named 
alter Ihto, IVtfidcre. In the one case Wayland is mentioned as the arti- 
hi er of a snperh war-coat and in the other of an unsurpassable sword. But 
i]ie cpldest extant Anglo-Saxon lyric poem Dear's Liimcjit hints, and little 
itiiire than hints, at the wild talc by which Wayland was remembered 
among the Norse peoples and {under another name) by the Greeks. 

/>r<pjb iumitvi opens with the following lines: 

Waylatid the steadfast warrior knew what it meant to be banished; he 
sitlkTcd miserably; his only messmates sorrow^ and heartache and exile in 
tfn wimry eold. This w^as after Nidhad had prisoned and pined him, had 
lunttirE whh supple sinew bonds a far better man. 

Mm that passed oti; so may iliis. 

Eie.uJcilnltl s brt^thcr s death did not crush her spirit so much as did her 
vs reit hetl eoiiKlition when she kiiewf she was heavy with child. Never 
a Iter wards ditl she rejoice for thought of what should befall. 

bill tiiat passed oH and so may this. , . . 

I his allusive style tells us very little except that the audience for whom the 
|uiem was imeiuled already knew the story of Wayland oM'by heart: 
liou iiiHiiiy mtire siicli stories Icir which iioE even allusions remain have 
lii eii lost ? We should mu know' Mial Beadohild and her pregnancy were 
1 oniiei le-il with Wayland even, hatl not Mie tale been written dowm and 
pit‘S4i Vi'il III Norst’ I iiaiiiiSiTipts: nor should we kiuivv how or svhy her 
fuistfier du'il mif at wlmst' hand. 


A luou- graph iL imintidei ol Wayland Siinili is lo be lound i arvcM iin 
Mu' lioiu panel ol the i elelnattxl walrus-ivory box known as ihe franks 
Casket tunv in the Ilnttsli Museum. M ins excellent piece of seventh- J 
t eiuui y north of England craftsmanship was rescued from oblivion by 
Su A. W, i ranks who gave this account of his acquisition in a letter dated 
10 March, 1K67: 

WliL’ii the casket came into iny hiiiids, it was in pieces. It w as obEained from 
a dealer in Paris, and was eonsidered to be Scandinavian. The form however 
of the runes [round the edges of the box] dear!)' proved its origin. 1 traced 
the casket into the hands of Professor Mathieu of Clermont-Ferrand in 
Auvergne, W'ho gave me the following account of it: Tins motmmefii ojdie 
pasi oi/pir te I'u (t tnidiilv^^chss licuur iti Auzoii^ the mtirkef-tou^n oj a amron it! 
the Briende district, Hanie-Laire comty. The hidics oJ the Jtirwhiytisv had ifsed 
it as a fatyrk-ltaxjhr tln ir needies timi cettotts. At that Iujjc (f had siher motwtmtis 
hiti of the ^otis of the stripped than off and m*opp€d them for a 

of the kind we ealt clievalicrcs. ... I should add that Professor Mathicn in¬ 
formed me, that in eonsequeiice of the removal of the mountings tlie box 
tell to pieces and some of them got lost. He olfered a reward for the missing 
cud, but it w-as supposed to have been throwai away on a heap, and carried 
out to manure vines! 

As a matter of fact, we now' know that the missing panel of the Franks 
Casket was never lost. It appears that Professor Mathieu did in truth sell 
all the pieces to a M. Carraiid, a Paris dealer, in i S57 without knowing it. 

At the time Franks wTOte to him, the Professor, looking back on the deal, 
seems to have believed that he sold the box to Carrand with one side 
missing. Franks paid a high price to Carrand for all the pieces but one, 
which Franks was later given to understand had been lost in the way 
Professor Mathieu described. However, when the dealer Carrand died 
he bequeathed the missing side of the casket to the Bargello in Florence 2 
where it remains to this day. 

The Franks Casket is important to us because it depicts scenes from 
Anglo-Saxon pagan myth alongside others from Classical myth and 3, 
Bible story: its front panel shows Wayland the Smith (without caption 5 
- his story being presumably so well known) sharing space with a 
Biblical scene, the presentation of gifts to Christ by the three Wise 
Men {but this scene - perhaps not so readily recognised at that time 
by the new' Christians, is titled in runes MFXl ^Magi"). The Wayland 
scene is a composite one depicting two episodes from his story: on the lelt 
Wayland is working over the anvil in his smithy. He wears a shortish 
kik which has allowed the carver to show that there is some deformity 
about the smith's legs. At his feet lies a headless body. In his left hand he 
grasps a pair of tongs gTippiiig a human head. His right hand is out¬ 
stretched to meet the left hand of one of the two female figures who are 
facing him. So much lor the first scene; in die second, on the right of the 
Wayland panel, there is a single human figure, a woman to judge by the 
Mowing drapery and lack of inoiistache or beard. There arc also four 
swan-like birds and the woman is holding two of them by the neck, one 
ill eitlier hand. 








I \ I hr n-tcl’TJU'd walrii'i-ivory box known as die ‘Fn^nks Casket' (all except one 
\ul nh (In- Hrilish Mnscnin). Carved in seventh-century Northniiibna, the casket 
1% innaikahli' tnr lEs mixture of,scenes drawn from the Bibk\ classical and Atigk>“ 
S.i^lui iitvdi -nul hEstory. The variety of these scenes presupposes a cultured man 
(vvhrihi I die artist or designer) who was at hoane not only in his own pagan 
Aiitd‘>-S.i\-nii ti'.ulilions luit also in tlie learning ol Cireece and Rome. He was no 
mm I ini onsisieut than a modern practising Christian in accepting equally the inytl] 
and (In liisiiHU.ll event. O/i/Jtbw: The panel dluH-r (original now in the liargcllo, 

I Imviii e), I'uituvN incidents from the CTd Scandinavian epic of Sigurd (Siegfried); 

I he o jHre p.iiiel has Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf; the back panel Weir 
ili |>u Is dae sregr oS Jerusalem by the Roman Emperor Titus in ad 70. 
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rlu' u.nu>n i:i this: tli.u il \\v h.u! oihrr iiUMnstil rtvonsinu lire 
W.iyl.nu! story .i|Mrt hoin oni I'lis^lish rctiiains \l is iinihou lo one i\rM 
ilt'spile llie I’hu's st iUtcreil .ihoiil in iJeof s H^jiWrrc and 

the panel the l-niiiks <'askct we should ever have hit on the correct 
sohilkni. That we iJfc able to solve die problem is due to Norse writings 
.iiul parlieiilarly lo the Lay of I'tyhud (i.e. Wayland), found in thecollcc- 
itoii ol aiirieiit poems known as the Kme Eddn^ The unravelling of the 
threads of his myth forms a most instructive exercise wdiich admonishes 
ns that with outside help we may often clothe with flesh the bones of other 
Way lands lying cm bedded in our native sources. I can hardly stress this 
aigimicnt ttK> much, for it has been, and still is, the fashion to urge the 
III most caution in the use of ancient Scandinavian material for throwing 
!ir.ht on ihe mythological and religions beliefs of our Anglo-Saxon forc- 
br.n s. We have been too careful: for over-cautious scholars would have 
ns satTif u e too much. Think, for instance, how they would have denied 
us I he slory I am about to relate of Wayland if the pieces of the Franks 
t :askel had really been thrown out of the French farmhouse into the 
tiiidden and had never survived the covetous ignorance of youth or the 
misi rupidousncss of dealers to find its w^ay after over a thousand years 

10 llie Ikitish Museum; or if the crackling fragment of the Old English 
S epic Hi)Wen' had never been rescued (as by pure chance it w as) from a 

dtlapidaicd bookbinding in Copenhagen in t86o; or if the unkiue 
t* /kvicji//manuscript instead of being merely scorched had perished in the 
hie ai Aslilnirnham House in 1731. All we should have been left with 
^\nM]d have been the reference to Wayland in DcoEs Laman: hardly 
enough to persuade the cautious that Anglo-Saxon Wvlmd and Norse 
I dUiUftr were really one and tlie same person in spite of a gap of five 
hundred years or so between the English and Norse writing dow^n of 
tliini lale. 

I lie ihree main characters in the Wayland story arc Wayland himself. 
King Nidhad and his daughter Bcadohild. These three occur in the 
Notm: version as Volund, Nidud and Bodvild, and these arc the forms 
[ shall use while rcconiiring this Norse version of their talc. 

I hree swan-maidens flew from the south over Miirkw=^ood to Wolf- 
d.des Uy fill hi their fate’. They alighted by the shore of a lake where they 
iH cnpied ilieir time in spinning precious flax. Their names were All- 
wise, Sw/mwihle and Clrun and they were all prinecsses. 

Mii et'broiliers, Egil, Sbgfidand Volund, sons ol the King of the Finns, 
joimd diese maidens by the shore and Egil took Olrun, Slagfid took 
Swanwhue wliile AIIwise threw her arms Tonnd the white neck of 
VoluruF. Seven years they lived in love; during die eighth the maidens 
weie ilislurhed with longing to return to Mnrkwood, and in the ninth 
veal they (led, 'The ihree princes came home from hunting to fmd their 

11 ATI s ileparietl: ligil weni east searching lor C^lriin, Slagbd went west 
|i>i Swaiuvlnte, hut Volund wailed altiiie in Wolldales/rherehe worked 
ai hi% ( inift o! jeweller and nielalsmitln 

Niilutl Ion! ol the Niars was I old n\ Voluiurs heiiu’ alone in Woll- 
iIhiIi'% and in llie iiig.lit ln' M iit Hitiiied men wliosr loiselels and shields 



S Franks Casket front panel, mixture of Anglo-Saxon myth and Christian story. 
Oil the left, in a composite picture, the lamed Wayland working at his anvil holds 
the head of one of King Nidhad’s sons m his tongs, another figure is connected 
either with Wayland’s flight or with the Swan maidens. On the right, the Magi 
(named in runes) bring their gifts to the infant Jesus held in his mother’s arms m the 
stable with the star overhead 


glinted in the light of the waning moon. Volund was away on snowshocs, 
iiunting. The riders stoic one of Volund’s cunningly made rings. 

When the hunter returned he fed his fire with brushwood and fir 
branches to roast his beards flesh, then he sat on a bearskin rug and counted 
Ins rings. He saw that one was missing and believed his lover All wise 
had returned to him. He sat so long that he fell asleep only to be wakened 
when he felt his wrists pinioned and his legs fettered. 

He was dragged before King Nidud who accused him of stealing his 
gold. Nidud kept for himself Volund’s sword but the ring he gave to his 
daughter Bodvild, NiduTs queen said, 'lie shows iiis teeth when he 
sees the s^vord and recognizes the ring on Bodvild s finger. His glittering 
eyes arc threatening as a serpent’s: let his leg sinews be cut and set him 
tiiiwu on the island of Sxvarstod.’ 

So Volund was hamstrung and marooned on a small island near the 
shore of the mainland and there set to forge and fashion all kinds of 3 
lewellery work. No one bar the King was allowed to visit him. Always 
he hankered alter his cunningly tempered blade now slung Irom Nidud’s 
Mi and yearned for his lover’s golden ring now adorning Bodvild’s 
linger: he never slept but plied his hammer and planned revenge, 

Nidud’s tw^o young sons made their way slyly to the island of S^evar- 
Mod and Vokmd’s smithy. They demanded the keys of his chest and to 
si'e all his Ireasiires, |ewcls aiu! geins. Volund promised theini that if they 
ndd no one ofilicii visit and came to see him ncxi day, lie would give 
iW iu all ihai Measure. When llicy returned lie cm iilt their lit^ds aiul hid 




































lltfu Ixvdii's iiiuk’t i!it‘ tliiiijihtMl* I'lilsuk' (tif siiiitliV- I I*' tmiuiiti’il llu ir 
skulk in silvi-r Ihiu.kIi ilirh.iii to m.tki .i jitislIH tor Nuliid thfir (.itlK'r; 
.ind tM>ni tlii-ir oycs lii‘ worked pretunis slones wliuli lie sent to their 
inoilu'i'; I'ul ol ilieir teeth he emltily e:irveil two brciist orti;\nieiits for 
lioilvilil. liotivlld w;is intrigued ;iiid eurions to see the smith; she broke 
lu i ini^ stolen iVoin Volimd, niiikint; this ;iii excuse secretly to visit 
I mil tor slie s;itd, '1 d;tre tell no one Siive you alone.’ Vohmd promised 
Iti !e|t;ni the nni; so that her father and mother would never know it 
h.iil been broken. He gave her beer to drink and as she fell drowsy he 
violated her. 

I hen Vtdniid cried that his wrongs w-ere avenged and he rose in the 
air on wings he had contrived. But Nidud was left impoteiitly to mourn 
his daughter’s defilement and the death of his sons. . . . 

What this story meant for the Old English it is not my intention to 
iiiijuire. Por them Wayland was the supreme craftsman, and these men 
ol the period we have been pleased to call the ‘Dark Ages’ revered him 
lor his workmanship and emulated him, as wc are coming to realize 
more and more by what the spade turns up. Think only of the exquisite 
.iriistry of the treasures of Sutton Hoo. For us, their descendants, it is 
enough to note the similarity between Waydand and the lame Greek 
god I lephaistos and to Daedalus who also soared on wings. 

The really important conclusion for us to reach after studying Way- 
kind Smith is that chance has played an extraordinary part in the survival 
ol ilie written and graphic evidence of him; three of the native sources 
c.mu- within a hair’s breadth of utter destruction and the fourth is so 
.diusive as to be useless for reconstructing the original tale without out¬ 
side help. What is true of Wayland is likely to be true of others. We may 
note, too, the remarkable agreement between Old English and Old 
Norse versions of the tale in spite of a difference of some four or five 
liiiiulred years in the setting down of the story in England and Iceland. 
'W.iy!.md’s Hones’ arc everywhere scattered about the Old English 
kuulscape; it will be my task to assemble as many as may be into an 
.iKiciilate skeleton and then to clothe that skeleton with flesh. Many 
bones are no doubt destroyed or lost for ever, and the resurrected being 
will liave to limp, even as Wayland himself did of old. 


(jliiii’lrr J'li'O 

WHO WEUE THE ENGLISH? 


At first glance, the modern English appear to be a mongrel lot; Tennyson 
partly hit it off when he sang ‘ Saxon and Norman and Dane are we*, but 
even so he was quite forgetting the ancient Britons. In addition, wc must 
understand him to have meant by 5 <i.V(iir ‘Angles, Saxons and Jutes ; by 
DitHf ‘Norwegians, Swedes and Danes* and by Norwnit Norwegians, 
Swedes, Danes and Celts’. 

The ancient Britons w'ho inhabited these islands at the time of Christ 
were themselves a mixture of tribes. The Romans who conquered the 
Britons during the first century A n and who later interbred with them, 
were a ittclange of peoples from Gaul and Italy with (no doubt) a sprink¬ 
ling of barbarian mercenaries from tlic north of Europe as well as more 
exotic elements Irom the East. As 1 say, a people bred from Briton 
crossed Saxon (after ad 450), crossed Dane (after ad Koo), crossed Nor¬ 
man (after lofit)) could well appear to be mongrel. 

But none of these interbrecdmgs was what might be called in genctical 
terms ‘a violent out-cross’ such as would have been the case if Britain 
had been successfully invaded by an armada of Chinese or Red Indians or 
African Bushmen. Apart from any alteration in physical appearance 
that would have befallen the new Island Race under such circumstances, 
one has only to suppose a pagoda in Canterbury, a totem-pok in 
Trafalgar Square and rock-paintings on the Cheddar Gorge to begin to 
imagine the cultural changes which would have ensued. 

Even the ancient Britons were comparatively near relations of the 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes, while the Danes and Normans were first 
cousins; and so the mongrelisni of the English turns out to be more appa¬ 
rent than real. 

rhe story of who the modern English originally were can be con¬ 
veniently divided into three parts, the first dealing with the primitive 
stocks who were their ancestors of some six thousand years ago, the 6 
second dealing with the group of peoples w'hom wc find in Nojth-Wcst 
Europe at the birth ofChrist; and third, the allied tribes who after ad 450 
crossed from Europe to England to form the English nation. 

All the dilfereiii tribes who go U> make up the English were descen- 
ikmts ttf peoples whom it usid lo be ihe lashion 10 call Aryans but who 







ITT imw tiMl.illv tcli iivi .1 (^1 hulE>-l'.iiin|H Mils UiK‘ Ici ici 

at lilt- \Uin ih.it (lir (ritn *lniit)-luini|nMn' is not a ratial Inii a hnguistu 
ijin li isln yotul Jts|nUt' lliaE stnnrMX iliousaiul yi'nrs ago thcrt' maincd 
al>oii: t aslfiii luiro|H’ or western Asia a group oJ peoples linked together 
hv a language siiHiejeiuly oE a pteee to be ealted original liuio-Europcan. 
Yet no .ireliaeoiogisi digging in the ground has ever piereed the skull or 
itiii his piek between the ribs of a skeleton of an original Indo-European. 
Nor will any digger ever do so. In spite of which, there is no doubt that 
(apart troni I innisb. Basque, Magyar and Etruscan) the languages of 
I’mope aiul many of India have developed trom this distinct tongue 
wliul] vve cal! Indo-Europeaiu 

Ihe date at which this language was spoken can only be guessed at; 
and according to J^rofessor If S. Noble we have to go back to 4000 hc to 
tind Iiuk>-European still a linguistic unity. No one can say for certain 
wlieilier the speakers of this Indo-European first came trom Europe or 
Asia ['he argument for and against is still going on. Clues from the 
vtH ihulary of the parent language suggest that original Indo-European 
speakers had reached a level of culture of the Later Stone Age. To this 
day in ihc languages of their descendants there arc words of a common 
nngin which indicate that the speakers of the parent tongue used 
wcaptms and tools made of stone. For instance, the Lithuanian aknmo 
meaning "stone" and the Greek akmon meaning 'anvil’ come from the 
same original, as do Old Norse batnarr ‘hammer’ and niodcni English 
hammer"; while Anglo-Saxon seax ‘dagger’ came from the same Indo- 
l uitipean word as Latin sax£t meaning Tockf 

It is rewarding to speculate from what we know of Indo-European 
vocabulary as to the kind of life its speakers led. We can say they were 
luinters and graziers wandering after wild beasts and fresh pasture; but 
liiey also knew^ how to sit down in one place, for a season at least, to 
enahle them to plough, cultivate, sow and harvest a crop. They were 
aide 10 grind grain and bake it into bread. Their vocabulary tells ns that 
Indo-European speakers knew the ox, cow, horse, sheep and pig as 
vve!I as the goose and duck, but they did not know the ass, camel, lion, 
iigei nor elepbaiit. Whatever else they drank, they certainly recognized 
ilie uses of milk. It is important to understand something of their family 
hie: tile words for father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter and 
grandchild jre all original Indo-European. ‘Widow" is original and so is 
daugtucT-in-law" but not ‘son-in-law’. One may deduce from this that 
nuotig Indo-Eurapcans it was customary for the son when he married 
to take liis wife to live in his father’s house; while married daughters 
wem to live with their husbandY parents. This communal family system 
IS still 111 vtfgue today among sonic nations of Indo-European connec¬ 
tion. We kimw little more about their tribal government than that they 
had chiefs and were accustomed to thrash out problems affecting the 
gioup in .1 M>it orcoimiiittee meeting ot the elders. 

We have uo inscriptions or mamiscripts in original Indo-Europsean, 
bur tin- iiioiIk r-iongiie t an be roiiglily reconstrticted since we know 
lliai alcbongli Imgii.iges Lonst.inlly change so that one never speaks 



6 The invading .Anglo-Saxons probably rowed across to Brirain in open boats 
similar to this one cut into a rock from Haggcby, Upland, Sweden c. An 500. 


today the tongue one spoke yesterday, nevertheless the changes are ot a 
regular order. Changes in the sound of words follow certain ‘phonetic 
law s". One of the first great sound changes split the Indo-European dia¬ 
lects into two groups: on one side stand Baltic, Slavonic, Indie, Iranian, 
and Armenian, on the other Celtic, Greek, Albanian, Tochariau and the 
language spoken by the forefathers of the present-day Germans, Frisians, 
Dutch, Scandinavians, Icelanders and English. The test word in Indo- 
European which serves to divide the sheep from the goats is the name 
for the numeral 100. In Baltic, Slavonic, Indie, Iranian and Armenian 
the primitive palatal it sound was changed into a sibilant s and therefore 
diesc languages are known from their pronunciation of this old word tor 
LOO as the satem tongues; the rest converted palatal k into ordinary k and 
are therefore called the kaiUtm tongues. By a later sound change affecting 
only the primitive North West European tribes the consonant k became 
b under certain conditions and so the Germans say ‘hundert’, the Dutch 
‘honderd", the Icelanders ‘honbrafi*’, ourselves ‘hundred’ while the 
U0111 ans for instance said ‘centum" wdth a hard c. 

There is nothing unique in such a sound change as split the early 
tongues into sakin and kiritum groups, there is nothing geographically 
sigiiiEcant about it with suk in peoples in the east and kaikm peoples in 
the west as was at first supposed. Recent discoveries have brought to 
light a kivinfii pet>ple in Asia Minor {die Hittites) and another as far east 
as China (the Tocliaiian speakers). But the division into kiuiff and fxjf- 
fiitti pci>pk's does help In tlale die occasituis wlieii the liulo-Eunipeaii 






















\ptMkns lo srjv.ujtt'. It h,is bvvn aliraily lli.it liutc)- 

lUiaijUMn was .1 tin^iiistii iiiiily n>iiiu! jIhuh .jtwKi lu;. It is fairly ccrtaii] 
lhal hy J^ck) im; iIk' liuli)-luiro|U*aii jicoplcs had begun lo drift apart^ 
SiIIlie u> ilie mds uf Liiropc, some to Asia Minor, some to India and some 
even as far as t]|iina. Il seems that Indo-European had split into 
anti hniiiim groups by 1500 hc and we know that a iterff/mi-spcaking 
(People, die Italici, were present in Upper Italy by this time; while a 
’.(jfeiN-speaking people step from the thicker mists of prehistory about 
1 4<KJ iu: when we find them as rulers of a non-Indo-Europeaii-speaking 
race roiind abtmt the Upper Euphrates River. 

11 is not necessary for niy purpose to follow the individual tribes to 
dieir destinations; it is enough to have drawn attention to the strong 
I uhuial affinities of peoples like the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Celts and 
the nor them tribes Irom whom the English sprang. That there arc com- 
nuiiiilies in Europe whose language places them quite apart is, of course, 
I'verytiay knowledge. As I have said, the Basques arc such a people, the 
I Iniigarian.s and Finns are others. Even so, the languages of these 
‘strangers’ often help to throw light on the beliefs of our own ancestors, 
es|H cial]y when words have been borrowed by one from the other. Such 
.1 word is the Finnish which was loaned from Indo-European and 

wliu h, as we shall see when we ask who god was, points like a revealing 
fiiigei al tlie sky. 

11 is important, if we are to understand our own mythology, to explore 
ilu relationship existing between the northern peoples, that branch of 
I lie liulo-European speakers who were the ancestors of the present-day 
t irrniaiis, Frisians, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Norw^egians, Icelanders and 
I jighsh. This group has been called in the past the Germanic or Teutonic 
iiataons: both names arc ambiguous, fora part has come to be used for the 
whole, while both terms have an undesirable emotional colouring. I 
ilierefore propose ro use a phrase formed in the same way as Tndo- 
luittipean’ and to call the ancestors of the Germans, Frisians, Dutch, 

I >.nu s. Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders and English after the part of the 
t oiuineiu we first find them inhabiting in historical times the 'North 
Wesi Europeans’. 

I h ive already mentioned the disagreement as to where the Indo- 
I iiropean-speaking peoples originated — whether in Europe or in Asia; 
i[]err can be no disagreement if, in dealing with the North West Euro- 
pi mi is, we go no further back in time than when they were already settled 
ill Europe, All dieir own native traditions on the subject point to a home 
in the north, lo the southern tip of the Scandinavian Peninsula. Our early 
E.jiglis,]i hlei atiire remembers dimly this ancient seat w'hen, for instance, 
the seveiiili-t eiitury Anglo-Saxon epic poem Bcturu// refers to a culture 
hero called in the poem Scyld Scefing. Although Bcoirttlf hixphcs that 
the liero’s main name w'as Scyld or ‘Shield’ after wliom die ancient 
I Janes were called Scyklings, it is certain that his real appellation was 
Sce.ii or ‘Slie.il ’. The (^hroiiitit' says Sceaf was born in 

Noah's Ark, \r uurs eu fhtvrr t tinr Neo, an obviiius ( dirislKini/ing 

ot .1 pagan legenil one o! the first, Inn by no means ihe Iasi we are likely 


to come ai 1 oss: ilie onejiial pagan t ite says Sceal (ItKiied as a child Irom 
the sea iti an open boat whu li sti ;inded 011 tlie shores ol Scania. Accord- 
nig to the Old English chroiiieler ElheKverd who died about the year 
t CK)0: 

Sceaf, in an open boat, was drivoi aslu^re on an island oJ Ocean Cxillcd Scani. 
Weapims were piled np around Ivini. He was only a baby and quite un¬ 
known to the inhabitaiUs of those parts; novcrtlidess, they took him in and 
brought him up carefully as one oi the lamity, atterw^ards electing him their 
king. 

Another version by William of Malmesbury who died about 1142 runs 
as follows: 

Sceaf as a boy was wafted in a boat without oars to a certain island of Ger¬ 
many, Scandza (the same of which Jordanes speaks). He was sleeping, his 
head pillowed on a sheaf of corn: that is why he was called Sceaf atid looked 
on as a living miracle by the folk of thereabouts and earcfnlly brought up. 
When he became a 111 an he ruled in the town called Slaswic, now Haithebi, 
That district is called Old Anglia being situated between the Saxons and the 
Go ths. Fro 111 this area the Angles came to Britain. 

The historian of the Goths called Jordanes, to whom Malmesbury refers, 
was writing in the sixth century: he was confirmed in his belief that 
tribe after tribe flitted out of Scandinavia, jordanes, in his Ou the Goths 
(Chapter 4), coined two phrases for Scandinavia to express his view', 
namely officiiia gentium ‘a factory of peoples’ and notionim *a 

womb of nations’ {Ex hae igitnr Scandza insnia (jitasi qfficino genihtm ant 
ceric mint nagina nationuni . . . quondam numoremtur egress). Forms ot the 
name Scandza used by Jordanes crop up in new settlements made by the 
migrating North West European tribes who nostalgically incorporated 
the name abroad just as their descendants did hundreds of years later 
when they colonized the New^ World and called their settlements New 
Amsterdam, New jersey, New^ Orleans or New York: for example, 
after leaving southern Sw'cdcn the Goths founded Gothiscandza, the 
Langobards referred to their new' home as Scatenauga, wTilc the 
wandering Burgundians changed their name to Scandauii, 

Traditions of an original northern home of the North West European 
peoples which at present answers to Scania, but which it seems at first 
included the Danish islands and possibly Denmark itself, arc supported 
by place- and river-names. The archaic Scandinavian tribal names 
belong to the Bronze Age and have clearly come into being on die spot: 
as Firdir from ‘fjords’, Skeynir from Skaun ‘the fair districts’, Fervir 
from Fjarre ‘the ebb shore’. 

History confirms a northern starting-point for the w'anderings of the 
North West Europeans and a continuous southern march after about 
200 in:. From then right up to the eleventh-century expeditions of the 
later Viking Age the movement of peoples has been a definite tanning 
out from north to souili : North West European.^ trudged and tramped, 
hoak'd and rode over the whole of norlliern Eur<ipe, througli France 
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7-y Tht' massive walls of Btiri^h Castle Saxon Shore forr in Siittblk ('the work o\ 

still stand to an impressive height with bastions at regular interval. Already 
Tying abandoned in rlie fields, such forts initst have been the inspiration for the 
iiUistrator of the ninth-eentury Utrecht Psalter 









.uhI Sp.iiii ti) ihi'ItMsi til Ntutfi All it.1, loiioiiliirn ll;ily, tMstcni 

l.sm>pf ti) lUissij aiu! tlu’ slioicN the Hl.uk Sea: aiul at course, to the 
ISriMsfj Isles, 

It lias loiij; been recognized as a fallacy that ‘God made the country and 
ni.in made tlie town/ As far as the English landscape is concerned one 
niiglu claim with justice that it is almost entirely man-made, and the 
two tools which have wrought most change arc the axe and the plough, 
Chir iinglisli ancestors were both active woodcutters and persistent 
ploughmen. They canie to a ‘land all covered with trees" (the forest of 
tile Weald, ior instance, was 120 miles long and 30 miles broad), and 
they at time began to chop and clear; they w^ent on to break the heavier 
virgin stiils of the lowland valleys with their heavy plough. Large tracts 
ol the couniry were marshland: such were the Fens, Romney Marsh and 
.1 It^ng stretch of Somerset from the Mendips nearly as far as Taunton. 
A cat’s cradle of Roman roads spanned the land from shore to shore, 
miining straight and angular up hill, down dale between city and city 
and military post and military post. But even before the end of the 
ioiii th century many of the stone-built cities were decaying; after the 
Saxon invaders came they lay empty to the winds and rain, peopled by 
Irogs and bars. Some, like Silchcster and Viroconium, were never 
lived in again, others such as Cambridge were dcrclicf in Bede’s time, 
while Chester was called a 'ghost town’ by the chronicler of King 
Alfivd’s days. The English had always been countrymen; they did not 
lake nanirnlly to town life, preferring, instead of barracks of stone, the 
tsolatcd farm or hamlet built of timber or lath and plaster. The ruins of 
Ihmiaii eivilization in Britain appeared to our ancestors as a thing 
til VO reed from the workaday world. The great forts, ramparts and 
niads were, in their estimation, hardly intended for human use 
but were (they said) ‘the work ofgiantsf One anonymous poet dcscrib- 
jrig in all probability the ruins of Roman Bath says: 

! Ills Slone, these walls arc a matter for wonder. Broken by fate, die towxTS 
have Unnhied down and the handiwork of giants drops to dust . , . but in 
nines past many a light-hearted fellow^ sparkling with gold and jewels, 
proud and happy in his cups here preened himself in shining armour: there 
was [reasure lor him to see, silver, precious stones, riches, possessions, costly 
i^etn^i, and I his bright eicadet of a broad kingdom. . . . 

I he Saxons had been nibbling at Britain for two or three hundred years 
belore I he generally accepted date of their removing here, AD 450. In 
Lit t, A baud of Saxon raiders seems to have thrust its way far up country 
III 11 is t urious tot) (to say the least) that many of the early leaders of 
(he I’.ngiisli itivasions have British names, Ccrdic and Ccawlin for ex¬ 
ample, a iaci wliitli siigge.sts that intermarriage bet ween Britons and 
SaxoTis had heen taking place lor stmie time. For what more natural 
dian that Bnlisli wives should choose ihe names of their offspring by 
SasiHi kiltiers aiid, moreover, sJioiild t all the hoys after (heir British 
mil lr\ and giaiidiailiers? Il is obvious that tnini the middle ol the ihiid 


( enini y tin wards the Iftmiiinti Britons tiecame nu re.iMUgly uneasy: it is 
nt)l tlithcidt to nnagme with wliat iiiieasiiiess owners ol villas t)verlt>ok- 
me. tile Cdiantiel and Ntirtli Sea niust have scanned the grey horizon tor 
lurstile craft. T1ie imperial authorities were worried enough to plan a 
feorgaiiization ol the defences ol Britain as we can tell from the 28 

This is an official nominal roll of the military and civil 
dignitaries of both the Eastern and Wcstcni Roman Empires, together 
with names of places at which they were stationed and the number of 
I |■o^)ps under their command. The garrison which had to defend Britain 
.igainst the Angles, Saxons and Jutes was disposed as follows. 

rhere was a Northem Command under the Duke of the (five) 

Britains (Diev Brhrt/nj/arnui). The Duke had his headquarters at York, 
where as of old there was based the Sixth Legion ‘ Victrix , and a number 
of auxiliary troops. There was a Coastal Command under the Count of 
I he Saxon Shore (CeoiC5 hitOTis S^xonici) with headquarters at Rich- 
borough in Kent w^hcre the Second Legion, ’Augusta', had been wTolIy 
or partly drafted from the borders of Wales. The Count of the Saxon 
Shore’s forts were massive and extensive varying from six to ten acres in 7, 9 
area, with ditches and bastions and walls in places rising to twenty-five 
h'ct. They w^rc each equipped with an establishment ot 500 or 1000 
men; and they stretched at intervals from Brancastcr in Norfolk to 
Boi Chester in Hampshire. But in face of the oncoming flood they were s 
like a dam built of isolated pebbles intended hopctully to hold back an 
ocean . and like eroded pebbles their remains are visible to this day. 

1 his is no place for me to attempt to throw' a great light on that darkest 
jge of Britain round about ad 400 when through internal collapse, 
hrough usurpation or defection of Roman generals, or through invita- 
iion of local British rulers, or because whde tracts of the country lay 
wasted by pillage and open for the taking, the Angles, Saxons and Jutes 25 
were enabled to change their tip-and-run tactics, their raids-in-force 
II iH) a permanent occupation of the British Isles. It is perhaps enough to 
s.iy iliat the Saxons coasted from Holstein and as far south as the rivers 
bins, IBnne, Sieg and Unstrut; that the Angles moved from the district 
%[]ll called Aiigcln between Schleswig and Flensburg; while the Jutes 
onved oiTtrom the banks of the Lower Rhine. There can be little doubt j 7, i ^ 
I hat the Angles, Saxons and Jutes were a mixture of many tribal ele- i i 
lueiits: though after they had been settled a few generations in England, 

Angles were being addressed as Saxons, Saxons WTre calling themselves 
Angles and the whole conglomeration was being reierred to as English- 
iiu n and their language as English speech. 

I lu'opiihoii of modem historians appears to be that the Anglo-Saxon 
ill cupation t>f Britain was certainly not achieved by a series of set cam- 
I'aigns, with lines of communication, bridgeheads, consolidations and 
.lilvamcs, hiu was on the whole a sort of muscling-im The towns ol 
Roman Britain were decaying anyway; the villas had done the same 
because they had kist their slaves, hut some villages may have been 
jnollier nialter. According tt) 1.1 k Lethbridge in A/nh'ii s AfW villages 
seem have lived on with a hybrid population: 



Ill, II I un Viking ships" rigiire-heads 
ItiLiiul HI the KivtT Scheldt; both portray 
Ir.iTsonie iiiocisttrs, ErL't]tiL»tly met with 
III iJiycl] ariil epit, irjt a dragon, rixht 3 
wTpeni. At se;u ilie figure-head frightened 
nil evil opines; m Ijarboiir^ the dragon or 
\n(>ent tcMild be removed so as not to 
M are the I the good spirits of the 

I iiiiiili ysiile. 




I lie hu t is that, although wc call these people Anglo-Saxons, we can be by 
no means certain tlint they did notaJmosE instantly become a hybrid race.... 
Ill mi>st cases I believe that the immigrants married a high percentage of 
liritisli women and that, in a generation or two their W'hole material culture 
liad altered as a result ot it. 


1 Ins appears to be an extreme view, and against it there is the orthodox 
opinuvn expressed by Miss Dorothy Whitclock, namely that; 

tliere is, in fact, little indication that the invaders’ civilisation svasafFected 
in any af^prcciahlc extent by the t>iit]ook and institutions of the pre-English 
tnliabilaiiis. 

JJns conclusion is supported by such facts as the extraturdinarily small 
iiifiueiite exerted by the language of the natives on that of the new¬ 
comers; that the Anglo-Saxon word fora Hrttoii came tti mean Slave’; 
and (hat the iiplaiii! British villages were descried lor the valleys which 
(7 the English cleared with the axe and worked with their heavy pliuigli. 


12 Thumb-ring irom the Snape 
ship-burial; gold, set with n 
Roman intaglio, this is the hnest 
jewel ever found in such burials 
before the uncovering of tlic 
■Sutton Hoo boat. 



i \ Wayland's Smithy, a name given to a Neolithic long barrow by tlte Anglo- 
Saxons. SitiiaEcd on the Ridgeway, not far from the White Horse of Lifting ton, 
tlie huge stones of the barrow could only liavc been set there by gods or giants — 
according to otir invading ancestors. 








I (, I % 11 IV t;okst,id ship rising trorii its gr:ivc 
.II VvvHnl nil <.>s]o Fiord in King Ohf 
( »i'iiALidj-A]t'w:is buried ui this vessel, a 
Vikinp wlin, a wording to the o3d Icelandic 
wnter Snorri Sturluson, was^strikingly 
h uidsciiiic, very strong and large of growth’, 
hill i npided with arthritis ns shown by his 
^kc leion. When restored (rlij/jJ) the Gbkstad 
'.liip was used as a iiiodel for a full-sized replica 
vv huh snctesstiilly sailed the Atlantic in iHy^, 

I Emu liergen toClIiiengo. 





I n I he importance of the ship in dentil ns in file for oiir ancestors is shown in 
n iiieieries where graves are shaped like boats, as in this one troiii Vnttcryd, Scania, 
Sweden On to these shores, in the lar-distant past, was cast an open boat with a 
living li ihy lying on a sheaf of corn. Rescued and broiiglit up by the countryfolk. 

Si > Id Sieting became their king and wlien he died (according to JirernifO his people 
g.ivi Imn a Viking's fiinerah settmg him adrift in a splendid vessel, his corpse piled 
liiLind wiiIj arms iiiitl heirlooms: hus tine, no couTiselltiir in llie Isall. could tell ttir 
I i i lain, ever, wlni received thal biitilen (p. 91)- 













17, iM A clii]ki.T-l>iii]t. imti-nailcd ship having neither mast nor sail found at 
Nydnun, IVnni^irk. Propelled by oars, the Nydam boat is essentially similar to the 
I me dug up at Siittoii Hoo ( 111 . 47) and of the type in which the Anglo-Sasons 
iin\ eil to Britaiti. The Oseberg ship (opposik^ from Oslo shows in its graceful lines. 
Its M>]diiNlicated steering oar, mast ajtd sail some four hundred years of shipbuilding 
development. 


[t is tjuite certain that the Old English still looked towards the Continent 
and did so for many generations. Their earliest songs and epics deal with 
a European scene and with heroes like Bcosviiif, Hrothgar, Waldcrc, 
I imi, Hna f and many others whose homes and exploits were in Dcn- 
inai k, Sweden and even firther east. The consciousness of their origin 
troiii and their strong links with the North West Europeans continued 
Itiiig it] the new land. In fact, even before all England was converted 
to tdiristianity the English were sending missionaries to Germany to 
con veil iheir relatives; for, as the English monk St Boniface wrote home 
in 7S ‘1 lave piiy 011 them, because even they themselves are accustomed 
to say, "We are of one blood and one bone."" 

Both the English and German appreciation of such tenacious links 
(sillI strong some three hundred years after the Anglo-Saxon invasion) 
leniinds us that ideas are almost indestruciible, that folk~mcmory is 
liuigh a]ui the mind of man in general prefers the security of tradition to 
die uiu ertainty of what is new. When men move it is usually because 
(hey are being pushed. Whatever it was that pushed our forefathers from 
the i 'on I menu ihis is hardly the place to iiuiinre. They reached Britain 
j U i , tti o|H n boats lo,ided to the gunwales with their household belongings, 
iS, u} ilieir pots and bowls and little wooden buckets bound with bronze, 
Pigs and sheep no doubt lay hog-tied tnidcr the diw^ans to prevent 
dieir leaping into llie waves: poultry, heaps ot prolesting leathers, were 
ea IN a sniiiiai c as4\ 1 lereand diere a horse would stick nsstn|insed head and 
swivelling ears over the side: I lie shouts ol the rowers w'^nifd mingle 
with (he lowing o! 4,i(tic. for tile Angles, Saxons and | tiles wetv larmeis 
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I K I II] IriHii ihv Bayciix Tapestry stitched in England after the Norman Conquest 
%ln»uKig Vikiiig-type ships with hgiire-heads carrying men and horses nho 
lit. I Of/ 


ly Stave-bin It bucket 
from Sutton Hoo. The 
Anglo-Saxons brought 
such household gear in 
their open boats to 
Britain. This one was 
buried in a ship 
presumably for its 
occupant's use at the end 
of his %'oyage to the 
after-life. 


’ I TypUii! Anglo-Saxon weapons, A scTamascax, or singlc-bladed knite, Iroin 
Sutingboiirne, Kent, engraved with the name GKBiiRiiHi, and a loiig sword troin a 
'.eveiitli-eeiitiiTy grave in Winchesrer. 



• ■ Viking spear-head inlaid with silver and bronze found in the River Tliames. 


Ill .1 small w'ay of business and their livestock had to be lugged along as 
SI ti l l y as their ploughs and harrows. They tended to congregate in 
ii .1 n dels made up of clutters of riny huts with floors sunk a couple of feet 24 
below ground-level- They appear, these first settlers, to have lived in 
M|ii.ilor: excavations by Lethbridge at Waterbeach and West Row have 
uneovcTcd a litter of bones on the hut floors together with potsherds, 

.id les atid the occasional dead dog. Of course, there were buildings of a 
r,T.mder nature such as the fine hall called Hcorot described m BwK'VffT 
(In se were the abodes of the aristocracy, and it is only a matter of recent 
\e.irs Niiue the first ever of these has been dug up. In 11156 an Anglo- 
S,i\un site at Yeavering, Northumberland on being excavated revealed a 2j 
i.nviisliip with four halls each nearly a hundred feet long, two of them 
liavuig a porch at both ends. Another building appears to have been a 
p.igjii temple. 

The cvL-rytEiy gariiienis of tlir Angles, Siixons and Jutes were cut by 
(lu lu>u\ewjfc from coarse' lionicspun cloth, though tor party wear they 
pimessvsl finer and ninre complicated textiles. The men may have worn 
I niss-g.ntered loosi' iroustus and a kind ol tivnic, thtnigh no material 
irni.nlis h.ive been ... Someimies tht y went harelegged, Un hanglcs 










■ 1 [?t rniiMniL non ol the royal halls at Ycavcriiig whose site was discovered in ] 956. 
(^enl.nl^^ nl post Ijolcs provide essential evidence for the re-creation ot the main 
Iniiiilinp'i. Yeaverin^ u .is burned down probably by Cad walla. 



-■4 A lypK il Anidn-S,iNi>n lioiise bnili over a N.ntike]i pit reci>nsirutted t'nnn 
IniiKar BHMi[tnii-on-Elie~W.i[ei. Similar houses have been excav itnl at Suttoi] 
t oLiiiriiay. Beikshire aiul ai I nihirth l:sseN. A niiridH r nl houses, iiu ludm^ 
llnsoue, have piodiitCii eviileiue Un npiipht loimis and el.i\‘ li^mii weiphis. 



:ty Burning Roniano-British villas leh behitid by Saxon settlers on their mart It 
.uTO-ss Britain. 


b ivc been discovered on their dug-up ankle bones, Tlicrc arc no hob- 
11.1 ils from heavy boots such as arc coniinon in Roniano-British graves: 
niir ancestors were accustomed to treading earth and grass tracks, not 
paved ways. All grown men carried hoinc-rnade w^capons, normally a 
lather rough six-foot spear, an angular sheath-knife stuck in a belt, and it, 22 
less trcquently a long straighrsided iron sword. The sword, almost 
always a flat simple two-edged blade about thirty inches long and two 
and .1 half broad, was owned (judging from finds), by only one man in 
uvctity. Remains of circular wooden shields, about two feet in diameter 
with ridged iron bosses in the middle to protect the grasping list, are 
mirncrous. The womenfolk frequenth^ adorned themselves with two 
ami soinecimcs three brooches, olten with festoons of glass and amber 33 

l^rads looped from brooch to brooch, Tlicir waists w^re spanned by a 
p.iitlle from which might hang characteristic T-shaped iron or bronze 26 
itiiikcts, ivory rings, strike-a-lights and knives* 

And together with their worldiv goods, the Angles, Saxons and 
lutes hi ought along the rurnishings ol their minds. As to the mytho- 
tiipji al Eui nit lire, bett>re most ol ]i w.is re-upholstered t^r thrown out liy 
zealous nnssion.tries .itul tbcir even more irdenl tonveits. 1 now hope to 
nu|tnte. 


1 











f. Wivtiu n\ l>rtui/r prJk-hnoks wiih t h.init Ccnstk T-sh,ipv tj oni Stihatii, 
( .iiiilu iill’rsliier. 


C^lutptcr I'ln'cc 
OLD ENGLISH HEATHENISM 


Ik’causc of what (at first sight} appears to be the scarcity of heathen re¬ 
mains 111 England, some scholars have asked themselves the question, 
were the Old English really heathen ? And in the last fifty years there has 
been a tendency to answer with a ‘well, not really’. Such historians as 
Oman and Hodgkin seem to have come to the conclusion that our 
ancestors of fifteen hundred years ago were hardly paying more than 
tip-service to heathenism and that (as Hodgkin puts it) their pagan faith 
did not stand the sea-crossing from the Continent at all well. 

This is a point of view and it is not easy from the available evidence to 
rehut it; for the known facts are that the Angles, Saxons and Jutes rowed 
over from Europe to Britain about At) 450, settled and farmed England 
linrly rapidly, received the first Christian missionaries led by the Italian 
monk Augustine in All S 97 . were more or less converted to a Chns- 
liaii people by Ai> 664. the date of the Synod of Whitby. That is to say. 
within a couple of lifetimes of the traditional settlement by Hengist 
and Horsa in Thanet Christian preachers had landed at the same spot, 
and within another Biblical life span the English had been con verted. It 
would have been possible for most Englishmen who were Christians 
III the year of the Synod ofWhitby to say ‘My grandfather was a heathen’ 

|iisl as their descendants of today who arc agnostics, atheists, subscribers 
to curious cults or mere nondescripts can say ‘My grandfather was a 

rhe difiTiculty of deciding how far the Angles, Saxons mid Jutes were 
practising heathens is nininly of the Church’s making; usually, no oppo¬ 
nents hglit more bitterly and to the death than warring religions. True, 

[he vviniier will sometinics its opponent's creeds like scalps - but 

iio£ round the waist: every effort is made to obliterate the memory of 
whence the creed came and the scalp is worn like a toupee and passed off 
as real liair. The Christian religion had done this in the very beginning 
when if was .struggling tor dear life against the Hellenistic faiths of the 
casu rn Medilerraneaii and CMinst Wiis duelling with Atris and Adonis 29 
and t>siris and especially Milhras; Cliristiaiiity adopted alien ideas 
again when in baigland ilic iiussionary numks acted on the advite of 
Tope < iiegory I he CJreai and mcoi por.Ue-il local heatlien cnstoins iiUo ihe 
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• K*himii Hath, tlx- type of ruins vvhidi filled the comitry-loving Anglo-Saxom 
u rill .iwe .iktti to icar. 
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2y ClimtiiiiiiEv assimilates 
cleincius of anciciu Greek 
religion: a rhird-century ad 
mosaic of Clirisc-Hclios in 
the necropolis bdou Se 
IV ter s, Rome. 


30 Waimiyke, the great 
ditcia and rampart ot Woden 
ciirti]ig across the English 
countryside from 
Hampshire to Somerset. 


t ondiut of the Christian year. Once Christianity was accepted in Eng¬ 
land ilie Cdiiirch had no compunction about obliterating the memory of 
du* iieailieu origin wdiilc retaining the custom of Yule-ridc and harvest 
lestiv.ds for instance, or of the charming (now hlcssiii^) of the plough. 
I he obliteration of heathenism from written records (not so from the 
h|^s of men) was particularly easy. It was easy because reading and writing 
were a t^lvurch monopoly with the result that what heathen literary 
iiiemoiies remain have done so largely due to oversight. It is not to be 
cNpri led dial ihc writers in the cool cell and shady cloister would lend 
llieu i|ui]ls to propaganda of the heathen gods. And because w'c modems 
sidncrihe ta ilie belief (or pretend we do) that 'the pen is mightier than 
(he swtu tl\ we are apt lo discount evidence which is iinwTitten, except 
wlieie such ev idence is of itself conclusive or verifiable from written 
sot u res: one of out inoLlerti shibboleths is that we must have everything 
in willing. It is a gi^od thing that our pagan ancestors have, so to speak, 
wilt Lirgt duir lieadundom tm the English landscape. The gods of the 
1 tip.lidi still sn pLice-nanu s main a tirni hold on rhe coiinirysidc. It is 
iiitii die news ol die old in ydiologv olleied by Anglo-Saxon villages and 
(owns di.il ] mnv |no|iose 10 inL|mTe. 
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5 ’ The Vale ol'Pewscy, ati area associated with the worship of Woden, but having 
religious affinities going even further back into the Early Iron Age, as evidenced by 
the White Horse cut into the chalk ot the hillside. 


I’lacc-namcs of Anglo-Saxon origin give us two kinds of intorinatioti 
.ihotit the old religion; first, they call to mind the nantes of sonic ol the 
goeis and supernatural beings and secondly, they indicate tornicr shrines 
or holy places. At least three gods and one goddess can be shown from 
pkice-naincs to have been venerated in Anglo-Saxon England. The gods 
are Woden, Thunor and Tiw, and the goddess, brig. Wc gather from a 
siiidy of place-names and other sources that Woden was chief god. 

I races of his cult are scattered more w’idcly over the rolling English 
. oiintrysidc than those of any other heathen deity, and he is the only one 
c know of at present w'hosc w'Oiks were commemorated by a nick- 
Ti.niic. We arc sure that Woden was worshipped in Kent, Essex, Hanip- 
sliii'c, Wiltshire, Somerset, Staffordshire, Bedfordshire and Derbyshire. 

An unportant centre of Woden’s influence appears to have been above 
the Vale of Pewscy where the notable earthwork called Wansdyke 
(Wiulties dll) runs from Hampshire to Somerset. Near by are spots .je 
liitmerly known as llVditcj biwli 'Woden s barrow now Adams 
I h.ivi in the hounds of Alton Priors, and 11 Wmi'.< dcjni ‘Woden’s valley’ 

III (he lioimds of West tlverton. There was a similar centre at Wediies- 
Innv ‘Woden’s torlress’ aiiil Wednestield ‘Woden S plain above the 
I lead waters of the Kiver lliame. tit her pl.it e-name.s incorporating 
Woileii are Wooilneshorougli (near S.indwicli) and Wornshili (near 
Siltingbonilie), nor tines that exhaust the list, Some light on the ililel 
I'.nd s all iihii lev IS thrown In j'i.ues wliu li einin ine one ol his ini knaiiies. 




( pi Liir Mils Wisiti ikiiotrs .i ptTson wnmiii; n- [hukI hi stirli j wliv lis Ur 
iii.isk tlu^ hit c aiitl IS icl.itt il lt> llic i>kl Ntirsc Cii iiiir, :i iKimc applied to 
t Jdinii on aeetJHiit oilus luibii ot wandering between the worlds in dis- 
i 1 gnise. Miiny earthworks in southern England are called Grimsdyke: they 
It lest tlie awe in which Woden w^as held as the supposed creator of these 
V asi ramparts, svhile at the same time suggesting the popular nature of his 
L tili in that liere a nickname is used. Woden was not only the ancestor of 
kings, he was also worshipped by the three principal races of which the 
English nation was composed, as we may gather from the appearance 
tit liis name in Jiitish Kent, Saxon Essex and Wessex and in Anglian 
Mercia. 

I lunior, god of thunder, was a friend of the common man in his day, 
and that meant of the farmer. His name occurs much more often than 
Wodeifs in Essex and Wessex where he seems to have been the most 
generally honoured of the gods; but he was worshipped in Jutish terri- 
lory too as we can guess from the lost Tlnuiorcs hla^uf ‘Thunor\ mound’ 
in Thaiiet and Thun ores lea ‘Thiinor’s clearing’ near Southampton* 
Modern examples of places once sacred to Thunor arc Thunderfield 
(Surrey), Thundridge (Hertfordshire) and six spots in Sussex, Essex, 
Surrey and Hampshire in which his name precedes -leali an Old English 
word meaning a *w^ood’ or 'woodland clearing’. This -kab we find 
joined also to Woden’s and Tiw’s names providing corroborative evi¬ 
dence of the Roman historian Tacitus’ remarks associating the practical 
worship of the ‘Germanic* gods whrh sacred groves. 

Mhe old god Tiw^ w^as remembered at Tuesley (Surrey) and the lost 
I'lslea (Hampshire) and Tyesmere (Worcestershire); w'hile the villagc- 
naiue Tysoe (Warwickshire) meaning ‘Tiw’s hill spur’ clearly refers, 
says Sir Frank Stenton, ‘to one of the projections which issue at this point 
from the escarpment above the Vale of the Red Horse, It is not impro- 
hal>le that the vale derived its name from the figure of a horse cut into the 
111]hide as a symbol of Tiw^ In any case, his association with one of the 
most commanding sites in the southern Midlands is an impressive testi¬ 
mony to the importance of his cult/ 

f rig, motfier of gods and men, is probably to be found in Frccfolk 
(f fampsliire) udiich has the form Frigejokm Domesday Book and could 
mean ‘Frig’s people’. Two other places in the same county^ of Hamp- 
sinre, Eroyleand Frohury, seem to have caught and held Frig’s name like 
.1 [ly in amber to the puzzlement of later generations: Ekw'all in his 
of iitigfisit Place-ihnnea: says ‘their names were once identical, 
ajijiarently OF. ^^rvohylf which may be “the hill of the goddess Frig”.’ 
t rvuf> in the Nortli Riding of Yorkshire may be the hop or marshy 
t in losure of Freo, i.e. Frig, The goddess’s name also crops up in the East 
Ihtiing viflage of Ei ydaythorpe. 

There are a mimber of place-names bearing witness to our ancestors’ 
> In'liet in supei iiaiuia] beings oiliei than gods, beings who in some cases 
were enriines of tile gotR. (fiiinlv arul (fiecnhih in Warwickshire take 
dull In si dniit’iit lioin t VI'. giima aiitl mean m one case I he wood, and 
iti ilii' Ollier ilie lull haiinu-d bv .i ghosi or sprite. Siimlarlv, a t filfvisiied 



^3 A diseased man molested by 
one of the bands of supertuuura! 
beings believed by onr ancestors 
to surround them. In this case the 
victiiii is injured by cll-shot. (From 
the ninth-century Utrecht Psalter.) 


by a spectre {O.E. .sriimn) is Shmcliffc in Comity Durham; while Sho- 
brookc (Devon), Sliuckburgh (Warwickshire) andShucknall (Hereford) 
stand for the brook or hills whose visitant is a goblin (O.E. .toirm). 
Interesting arc Thirsford (Norfolk) andTusmore (Oxfordshire) with a 
first element from O.E. tiiyrs and meaning respectively ‘giant s ford 
and ‘giant’s mere’. In his History oj the Ai^^h-Saxons R.H. Hodgkin 
says of the Old English giants that they were ‘not of the stuff to dream of 
waging war against the great gods’, but he was really quite w rong. For 
it is evident from a couple of references in BiWf'ii// (ot which more later) 
that our forebears knew the story of how the giants had attacked the 
gods and how they had been repaid tor their temerity by being over¬ 
whelmed in a universal flood. It is a story whose details are obscured by 
the mists of ages and the shadows of the cloister, but - as with Wayland- 
stil! called to mind by the Northmen. The ‘witch’s valley is the meaning 
of Hascombe (Surrey) and Hcsconibe (Somerset) where the first clement 
of the name is O.E. Ua’tsc or lia'gtesse 'witch'. Mythological animals are 
recalled in the lost I^ikvrpoll near Pershore (O.E, iikor ‘water monster) 
and Drakclow* in Derbyshire (O.E. dracaii hiau> ‘dragon s mound). 

Three Old English words attest the strength of heathen worship in 
the land by the widespread frequency with w'hich they occur, they are 
i\ilb a temple, hcorh or kearf; a hill-sanctuary, and n>co!i which means 
‘idol’, ‘shrine’ or ‘sacred spot’. Ealh is rarer than the others but may still 
he found in Alkham near Dover; it occurred too in Ealhfleot, an early 
name of a channel connecting Faversham with the sea. Ht’rtrfi remains 
111 Harrow-on-thc-Hill (Middlesex), Harrowden (Bedford, Northants., 
llssex), Arrowficid Top (Worcs.) and Peper Harrow (Surrey). Com¬ 
monest of all and most widely distributed is iiw/; which lives on in Wye 
(Kent). Whitigh, Wliyly, Willey (Surrey), Whccly Down, Weyhill 
(Hants), Weedon Beck, Weedon Lois (Northants.), Wcedon (Bucks.), 
Weoley (Worcs.), Weolcy (Essex), Wyville ,(Kc5teveii), Weeford 
(Staffs.). Wyliaiii (Lines.) and Patchway (Sussex). 

I rtiin t)Ul la'IaiulH literary sonrees we learn that the Nortbmeu who 
were leaders of tlie time were able lo combine the functions oftciiiporal 
I Inct and hcaihen priest miiler the ihle <il .t'i’df. Il seems more than likely 
lh.it the Anglo-Saxon observed the s.iine eiiMom by owning private 



14 |t tnnii tlic st^tMllcd Oark Aj'cs, exquisite works of arc in ^old and silver 
.itaiE st‘(ui-|iret ii>us slones. TTIiL'se pagan Anglo-Saxon ornaments inchide belt-places 
lioMi Milt king, a silver quoit-brooch from Sarre, a gold bractcacc with three eagles 
jiul .1 Iniig brooch and disc-brooch set with garnets, alt troni Dover. 


sill niesf for siicli nuist have been the lost Cfisaiiwcoh a seventh-century 
iiaine of a place near Farnham in Surrey, the 'shrine of Cusa’; similarly 
there ism Sussex the already mentioned Patehway the ‘shrine of Parcccif 
At] extension of this private ownership to a group or family is presu¬ 
mably to be seen in the old name for Harrow-on-thc-Hill which was 
f iiCiirh ‘the sanctuary of the Gumenings" and the lost Besui^mi- 

hr^irti (Surrey) Naiu tuary of the iicsings", 

rile heathen t uk-nainesare not evenly distributed over England: horn 
ihe way in whieli tliey lie it is clear that the main strength of lieathen 
leeliiig lull! Hilled like a tide across Kent and the stuitb-east up the centre 
o! the coniitrv as fir as the north Mitllaiids. The most westerly of the 
known sites detlicated to the okl gtids is the lost 7/minry/cM near I lardeii- 
huisli in Wiltshire; northwards, cnlt-nanu^s are rare beivveeii (lie I funi- 


# 



15 Anglo-Saxon jewellery showing Christian as well as pagan inHticnces: a coin ot 
the Byzantine Emperor Hcraclitis set in the form of a cross (Wilton); a buckle of 
gold filigree and garnets (Taplow); linked pins with animal decoration (Wicham): 
and brooch of gold filigree and cnaind (l>owgatc Hill), 


her and Welland; and even more rare in Northumbria and East Apglia. 

Such then, is the evidence of village, hill and field that the Old English 
had strong heathen beliefs; it is evidence more than enough to provide 
the answer 'yes' to Hodgkin’s rhetorical question, 'Is it possible that the 
gods wlio appear so little in their place-names came much into their 
thoughts ?'“a questitin wliicli Hodgkin wished to answer 'no’ —wrongly, 
as I Ixdievc. 

But the further evidence to which I hope to cat! attention now and in 
liter cliLipters, the lilerar)' evidence, has lately been suspect, particularly 
tl it js not ol Tiative origim Siholiirs have haiulted it as ttuuigh it smelled. 
Ie will he my ho|H' lo remove some ol the had odour atii-i sojiie the 
siispicioiL Bead, (or instance, (he words oE Sir Frank Stenton (a hnlliant 
liisioiiaii ot Anglo-Saxon laiglaiul) who says: 

















Ill i9tn< li (lut !us lu'fii \\ 1 iiifii .iluHit llir i Mltl 
ii] s'.riit't.ij, .iiul jluitu ihc i',iHh 111 luMtluHiiMn in pHirtii LiLtr, sdiol.irs 

h.ivf ili.nvn MTnitmvh.K inxly tipnit i\iv .ihutut.inc iiKitiTij] wlikh Ikis snr- 
\ tviHl litani iiLMiiu-n Si.iiuliiuivi.L Ikil [he cuinicxion ixtwccii Eii|;]hh and 
Sc [tidiEi.ieiiLn licailu'iiisni lies in a past wlneli was already remotL' when the 
laigli’^li penptes nitt;rucd tn Uritaiin Mndt of the Scandiiiaviaii evidence 
has a sophishcated cast, and the dantter effusing it for tlic ilkmration of 
pi nnitive Kiigltsh beliefs is steadily becoming clearer. It is equally dangerous 
to use the magical literature of the tenth and eleventh centuries as a Sine of 
approacli towards the Englisli pagan pre-world, for there is the strongest 
possibility that the Scandinavian influence has played npon the fragments 
ol Lnicieiit literature which it incorporates. 

Miss Dorothy Whitclock, brought op m the same tradition as Sir Frank 
Steiitoig is also sympathetic to this view. She says : 

U is often held that Anglo-Saxon poetry is permeated by a strong belief in 
the ptnver of hite, inherited from heathen times, and some liave even seen a 
i on diet between a faith in an omnipotent Christian God and a trust in a 
Mind, inexorable fate. To me this view^ seems exaggerated. ... It svonld be 
natural enough that, even while yet heathen, the Anglo-Saxons should feel 
til at man’s destiny is outside his own control, stronger evidence would be 
necessary before we could assume a be lie fin the fate-weaving Norn sat die 
loot ol die world tree Yggdrasil, as described in die much later, poetic, 
inyiliology of die Scandinavians. 

Perhaps this is the place to state my own views of the relationship be¬ 
tween the full Scandinavian mythical sources and the broken English 
remains. It is clear that orthodox opinion regards the sources of Scandi¬ 
navian mythology as likely to mislead if they are used to fill gaps in the 
picture of an Old English heaven, earth and hell peopled by gods, men 
and giants. Orthodoxy, it seems to me, has swung so far from what 
may be false that it is also away off the truth. Where both Old English 
amt t)ld Norse parallel sources remain there is (with some exceptions 
to be discussed later) a large measure of agreement. [ have already indi- 
t ated one example, that of Wayland-Volund, a story where no connected 
account remains in Old English, but where other English sources show 
cimvincingly the complete correspondence of the Old English and Old 
Norse tales. 1 should now like to discuss another case of an Anglo-Saxon 
myth which orthodox opinion accepts without argument as being 
derived from the Old Testament but which can be demonstrated to be 
basically pagan and in fact of North West European and ultimately 
hulo-luiropcan provenance. I am referring to the myth of a World 
I UhhI. 

Relereiices to the Flood are found in Bctyiuulf. At line itl the poet 
meiilions supernatural creatures who (he says) were sprung from Cain, 
'monsters, ettiiis and elves and ores, also giants who battled against 
{iod lor a long lime; in the end he paid them out for if. The way in 
whit h thn! paiii out the gianis is later dest ribed when the /keii'jf// ptiet 
speakol .III .indent sword-Jiill whit h had lire slory cut i>n U in runes; 


it had Ihvii Wimeii Uaig.igic a tals mtE .l simgglf nl Ini niei il.iys iii vvbi< li a 
htHHi. .1 htuliTig ciigtiltiHl the race tij ga.iiils. They liad livetl in prule. a 

petjple cstrjim;enl lr■oln tlu’ eternal l.iirtl, aiul lt>r th.it the litiler gavt' tlu'in 
rheir liua] rci|uit,il lu the whelniuig waters. 


In his Hbrery of the Anj^h-Suxotts Hodgkin dismisses the story out of 
hand when he mmarks that the Old English giants were not of the sub¬ 
stance to fight the gods. The references just quoted from Beowulf ^ivc 
Hodgkin the lie. 

On the other hand. Miss Dorothy Whicelock in the Audience oj 
OiWf'u// (page 5) assumes without argument that the flood referred to in 
Heomtif is the Biblical Flood. On the face of it, we might be tempted to 
agree. After all, having experienced tw'o thousand years of Christianity, 
it comes as a shock to us to be told that there are over five hundred 
ditf'erent myths of a World Flood ranging from the Sumerian to Amerin¬ 
dian. Again, the beings in Beoinulj who drown in the flood are said to be 
descended from Cam and they arc punished by the Lord. But when we 
inquire into these apparently Biblical characters wc find that they have 
nothing wliatcver to do whth the Old Testament, and in fact, they arc the 
'ettins and elves and ores, also giants’ w'ho have been litted straight from 
ihc Anglo-Saxon pagan mythology. We then begin to suspect that the 
poet was Christianizing pagan material- and so he was: such 
monsters as he names were part and parcel of the heathen mythology and 
had nothing to do whth Cam until Old English converts tried to combine 
elements from their own pagan myth with the new Christian one. 
'Ettins’, ‘elves^ and ‘ores’ arc all words of native origin; 'giant is not— 
it comes through the Latin from Greek. Because the Beowulf poet uses 
the word ‘giant’, which possibly came into English via the Vulgate Bible, 
Miss Whitdock assumes that he was lifting too the Biblical story of the 
I lood. Miss Whitelock goes on to say that the poet’s audience must have 
understood the connection of the word 'giant’ w^ith the Vulgate because 
the poet offers no gloss for it. This argument is like Hodgkin’s about the 
Old English giants not being of the stufl to fight against the gods - the 
text of Bcoierd/gives it the lie. For it is not until the poet has exhausted 
all the native words ‘ettins and elves and ores’ that he adds a final syno¬ 
nym ‘giants’. 

The Bible story of the Flood tells how the fmn of the ancient w or Id (not 
lytLinis) were all drowned except one man, Noah and his dependants. 
I be essential part of the myth is that Noah was saved in his Ark. The 
Bnunttf luyth tells of who fought against god and most signifi- 

I .uuly there is no mention of an Ark, It is unthinkable that a Christian 
piiei w riting of the Biblical Flood should have missed out the Ark. 

Ntnv. the heathen Scandinavian version of the IXjugcsays that three 
giuls Cdinn, Vili and Vc fell out with the race of giants and killed their 
leader Yinir whose bkiod poured lorth to form the ocean in which all 
(he oillei giants cxcepi Bcrgelnnr and his wife w^ere drowned, I hesc two 
lived on to peipetnate ihe giaiu race. But the ihree gink created I he earth 
otit of Ynnr’s i ait ass, luivmg tteaietl ilie sea linni Ins hkitul. 
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j6 A page of Aiiglo-Sa^^on charms 
against sickness and disease troni 
die maiuiscript book 


Tins, I contend is much more likely to have been the version cut in 
runes on the sword described in Bcowufj; and I have no doubt whatso¬ 
ever that the poet w^as referring to an actual sword-hilt of ancient pagan 
w orkmanship wliLch he himsclt had seen. Such an heirloom of our race 
si.inds in the same relationship to the Flood myth as the Franks Casket 
diKs to the Wayland Story: and who knows but wdiat some day the 
spade may nor turn it up? 

It is admitted that later accounts of the Norse Deluge myth (after the 
sixteen til century) say that the giant Bergclmir escaped the flood by 
'going up into his boaf. But a glance at the earliest manuscript dating 
to the tliirtc'enth century shows that Bergelniir is said originally to have 
escaped by Vliinhiiig up on to his inilF or mill-stand. This w'as not 
understood l>y later editors wlio siihstituted the word htUr (boat) for 
lni*f (null oi iiiill-st.nul), no tioiibt on the analogy ol the Old Testament 
sloi y. 


iH 


As I have satd, iherr are i>vei five luiiidred World Flootl myths deriv¬ 
ing from both lustern and Western Hemispheres. '1 he Hebrew tale 
itself is a derivative of an earlier one, namely the aiieient Mesopotamian 
story of Ut-Napishtiiii the Sumerian Noah. Its main situation is the 
saving of mankind. On the other hand, the Old English version as we 
have it in Btowulfis the same as the Norse one and ultimately related to 
the Greek version of the struggle between gods and giants. The North 
West European story is not a salvation myth at all — that at least is 
obvious - but is a creation myth giving one version of how the land, sea 
and air came into existence. As such it goes back to Indo-European times 
and takes its place as another of the hundreds of Flood myths still extant. 

Such argument as the above is perhaps a little tedious : but it is neces¬ 
sary to scotch attempts at Christianizing pagan myths by modern 
writers as well as to reinforce my claim that more often than not the 
Old English and Old Norse versions of myth are in agreement, and that 
Norse sources are, in general, reliable guides to supplement our own. 

But 1 myself shall argue that our Old English remains, both literary 
and other, hold far more evidence of the ancient heathenism than has 
yet been brought to light. It will be my purpose to show forth this 
evidence in the following pages: but before doing so, 1 w'ould hkc to 
discuss some literary attestations of the heathen beliefs of our ancestors 
which are generally accepted by modem writers. 

The Anglo-Saxon Charms bear svitness to native pagan beliefs: these 
incantations are often difficult to interpret being a mixture of Old Eng- 
tish, Latin, Greek, Celtic, Hebrew^ and Norse elements sometimes 
reduced to plain gibberish whth a superficial Christianization to add to 
the confusion. The chief sources arc two British Museum MSS, called 
LiTctibook (Regius 12 D xvii) and Laanu^^a (Harley 585) written between 
AH and 1050. How truly ancient arc the Charms may be gathered 
from a modem example for curing a sprain recorded in many parts of 
England, Scotland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Netherlands, Esthonia, 
fin land and Hungary: 

Our Lord rade 
his foafs loot sLidc; 
down he lighted, 
his foal's fool righted: 
bone to bone, 
sinew to sinew, 
blood to blood 
flesh to flesh 

heal in the lunne of the Father, Son and 
l loly Ghost. 

rihs f .7MI7M fora sprain is found a thousand years earlier in ninth-century 
t Irrmany whth ihe original pagan perst^iiages who were Liter to be super- 
SCH led by Xftir Lord': 

Phol [i.e. ILiltlei I and Woden 
rtnle lo the wtnul 







vvliiTt’ HaJtk'ittMl 

ivriMu hrti il% Imt . . . 
liicn WoJcii chill iiicti 
;is he well knew lunv: 
.IS k>r bi>ne’wren ell 
so for hltiod-wreneii 
so for limb-wrciieli; 
'Bone to bone, 
blotid to blood, 
limb to Jimb^, 

.IS if rliey were glued/ 


'riiis Senmd Mersvhur^ Cbami as it is called caji be paralleled by a siitiilar 
one from the Hindu .d/Jitfri'ci-f Vrfd iv, 12 of about 500 jh;, showing that 
X>iir Lord radc" is part of a body of material of Tndo-European origin, 
111 fact, the Charms rcficct religious ideas which appear to be older than 
the worship of personalized gods, 1 mean worship by our ancestors of 
Siin, Moon and Earth, The Charm for increasing the fertility of the 
tiekK soinctijncs called .Co rfuik contains a pagan hymn to the sun and 
another to the earth. The hymn to the sun is introduced by the exhorta¬ 
tion : 

rum to the cast and bowing humbly nine tlitics say then these words: 

Eastw'ards 1 stand, for favours I pray 
I pray the great Lord, I pray the mighty Prince 
I pray the holy Warden of the heavenly kingdom 
To earth T pray and to up-heaven . . . 

fhen turn three times sunwise and stretch yourself along the ground full 
length and say the litany there, , , , 

Here is obvious sun-worship, no matter now obscured by Christian 
mflnence, just as the following embodies earth-worship: 

Ercc, Erce, Erce, Mother of Earth . . , 

Hail to thee. Earth, mother of nienf 
Be fruitful in God’s embrace. 

Filled with food for the use of men. 

■lien lake every kind of meal and liave a loaf baked no bigger than the palm 
your li.iiul, having kneaded it with milk and holy water, and lay it under 
the tirsl turned furrow. 


'rins kind of hymn together with instruction in the ritual and sacrifice 
gives some in.sight into the ministrations of pagan priests. 

Motui-worship is reHccied in two charms from the Htrlhmum (8 and 
in) where iiislrnctions arc given to boil herbs in water ‘when the moon is 
vvamng^ and to wash the p.itient with the li4|uor; or to wreallie clove- 
woi i wiili leal llire.iil roiiiul a hm.ific's iiei k \vlien the moem is waning, 
m A|n tl 01 iMi ly in t >t tolu'r. Soon Ur will be healed,’ rhere is litlle oilier 


liter.iry ittest.iium of moon-worship but there is ikj doubt ol its exis- 
leiue: the laws o\ t'aiinte expressly forbid niooti-worslnp - with mu 
much effect if (dm^rvanccs which have lasted to the present day oti'er any 
tine. I am thinking of various ritual acts practised by some country 
gardeners who will not plant seeds except at a particular phase of the 
iiUMin; and nearer home, I have vivid nicniories of my old grandmother 
who, to all intents and purposes a countrywoman of devoutly religious 
tnthodoxy, every month without tail consulted the calendar for the 
rising of the new^ moon so that she could potter out into the garden 
(pince-nez in hand) to avoid a first sight of the bright deity through a 
window. To sec the new moon first through glass (even spectacles) w’^as 
sure to bring ‘bad luck’, in other w^ords, such a misfortimc was offensive 
to the deity who could be expected to react adversely, 

Wc know^ from Old Saxon and Old Norse sources that the Sun and 
Moon came to be regarded respectively as a goddess and a god (not the 
other way about as in Classical myth); and additional proof that our 
hm'bcars held such beliefs we can find in the names of the first two days 
id the week, Sunday and Monday. But as I have already said, rherc arc 
eleiiieiits in sun- and moon-worship which have even deeper roots than 
the regard for personalized gods. Such elements find expression in the 
various Bronze Age symbols representing the sun (like the four-spoked 
wheel or cross) and moon found carved on rocks in Scandinavia, as well 
as ni sun chariots such as the one found at Truiidholm in Denmark. 
Whether or to what extent such sun- and moon-worship was passed on 
(o our North West European ancestors from the aborigines of the north 
whom they overran and absorbed, it is perhaps impossible now to deter¬ 
mine, 

I he earliest important literary source written w^ith the conscious 
iiUention of describing something of the Old English paganism is a 
tioii of the De Tcinpenmi Raikmc by the Venerable Bede (a d 673—735)- 
Bede says that the Anglo-Saxon heathen year began on 25 December; 
irri.un ceremonies, which he docs not describe, gave what wc now 
t .ill Boxing Night the title of modra nect or "mothers’ night’. The last 
mouth of the old year and the first of the new^ w^cre together called Ginli 
(nuHlern Yule), a word whose meaning is uncertain. The second month 
oi ilie new year was when "cakes wxrc offered to their gods’, 

s..iys Bede. Most scholars reject this as an explanation of the name because 
ih* word sol meaning ‘cakes’ is knowTi in Anglo-Saxon; bur it seems to 
me that liot is an old word for ‘sim’ and that Bede’s account is based on a 
gen mile tradition, [n fact, because Sotmoimtli w^ould coincide with what 
IS now February when it is customary to begin the year’s ploughing, 
.11 id bt cause of what we know' of tlie baking of cakes to he placed in the 
III sc (urrow at cording to the (^Imrm lt> restore lertility to the land wdicre 
both Min .intl eartSi are worshipped, il seems more ih.in possible that 
Betle is remembering the .mcieiil ritual ol |>kuigliing in the loaves, 

I he liiird and lourlli luonllis are Miui (o he n.iiiied aliei iwo goddesses 
I ailed I lietlia and 1 ‘osire (out Easter) 1 hough some scholars believe Bede 



\\A\ i^uiliy (i-i hntk Itinii.uioii linr, iIkiE is tu s.iy, lie const me ted the 
jipMives ol tiu'se luu in ortlei lo explain the n.ulies ol tlie iiunitlis; there is, 
[jovvevei, no eviolence to siigi^esl stu li faking, rhriniilri was the name of 
the mill inoiu)] lietaiise cows were then milked three times a day’; 
a logical and practical name for May, when the flush ol fresh green grass 
prtHluces a currespGliding Bush ol milk — a time of year w^hich farmers 
with little means of over wintering stock and no concentrated cow-cake 
must have awaited with impatience and received whth joy. The sixth 
and seventh months were together called L/dm, an ancient name seem¬ 
ingly meaning hnoon\ Wcodmonath was the “"weed month’; 
nuntiUlt the ‘holy month’ or as Bede calls it ‘month of offerings’, which is 
an obvKJLis indication of a heathen harvest festival, Wintfr/yllith is con¬ 
nected by Bede with the appearance of the first full moon of winter - 
fnithr-fyl-lith ‘winter-full-moon"; and November was Blotmomth, the 
hloiid month, ‘because they sacrificed to their gods the animals which 
they were about to kill’ — again a combination of religion and practical 
husbandry by primitive farmers who had nor as yet found the means of 
keeping more than a small percentage of their flocks and herds alive 
during the winter. 

These few remarks by Bede show us a people who of necessity fitted 
J7 closely into the pattern of the changing year, who w'cre of the earth and 
wlnit grows in it, who breathed the farmy exhalations ofcattlc and sheep, 
w'ho marked the passage of time according to the life-cycle of their stock 
and the growth of their plants or by the appropriate period for offerings 
t( j the gods, who drew^ on even deeper wells of religious feeling than the 
worship of personal gods, being conscious day and night of the sun in its 
majesty and the moon in its splendour: in fact, a people who were in a 
symbiotic relationship w'ith mother earth and father sky: we, their 
descendants, no longer stand in such a relationship towards nature, 

A comparison between ourselves and our ancestors in the light of their 
t alcndar will iiUimmate some of the dark comers {as wc may think it) of 
ilicir heathenism. Their roof w'as the sky with the sun by day and the 
moon by night: as for us, most of our heads are covered day and night 
by a home or office ceiling or a factory shed; their walls were the winds, 
ours are bricks and mortar; their floor was the earth carpeted with grass 
and crops, weeds and wild flowers, ours is concrete and tarmacadam; 
liieir measure of time was the seasons and the heavenly lights, ours is the 
alarm clock or the wireless ‘pipsh Their food came not from processing 
plants, cans and deep-freeze cabinets but from their ovm fields and stock, 
fheir clothes were not reach-me-downs at the end of a production line 
hut rough homespun garments made by their own hands. And their 
Mit cess or liiilure in life depended not on the scientific application of 
knowledge, but on the gods and goddesses of the sky, earth and weather 
in combat with the demon giants of flood, fire, drought and pestilence. 
In ihIht wnuls, oiir lorcfathcrs of fifteen hundred years ago lived not 
wfiai wc call Most' to nature’ but actually wvolmf with nature: they were 
not iTiMturcs apart, tlitlerem from the hird.s, |i!aiirs or animals, but fitted 
into the natural ryt k‘ ol synlhesis .imi ilisintegralion whicli any kind of 
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] ■ I he dcpL'iidcnce of the pi’ople of die tiiiic ou largely subsisEeiice fanning which 
On I then] closely to the kind is indicated by such scenes as this one from the Utrecht 

l''..lltLT. 


4 ivdi/ation always modifies. Because they were involved with nature, 
with wliom they had intimately to come to terms if they wanted to go on 
living, the Old English looked with awe on the life-giving sky and earth, 
ill! die death-dealing thunderstorm and winter. It is from the constant 
.ivvareiicss ol the living connection between man and the phenotncnal 
will Id iliat the myths of our ancestors arise, that their gods arc born. In 
■I'lU- ol a millennium and a half of civilizing influences, we their de- 
M. riHlants are occasionally able to slip into this same relationship with 
nature, as witness the following report of a terrifying thunderstorm from 
dir jVcie.'f Ckrimick for 30 August 1956: 

An iK-ycar-old sapper was killed when lightning struck six soldiers at 
A\h Kanges, near Aldershot, vestcrdLiy. ... The N.C.O. in charge, Sergeant 
WiiJiam Kendrick, said: ^It looked as if they had been in action. There was a 
ic] nlii‘ hang. Everything went black and it seemed as though soiiieonc was 
li ving lo hammer us into the ground.' 

Is I line any wonder that the Old English looked on the thunderstorm 
4'^ ihe great god Thunor whose hammer was the thunderbolt? For the 
.unmde of Sergeant Kendrick (perhaps only for a few seconds) is plainly 
■Jinwii by Ills words to have been the same as our pagan ancestors^ 
n.iMiely, lhat the demonic and the divine were immanent in nature. 

Ill ere arc written proofs that the pagan English had temples in which 
I hi V housed linages of the gods they wished to praise and appease. Bede 
i(Motes.I leiter (dated 17June 6oj) written by Pope Ciregory the Great to 

Ahluji Mellituson the departure of the Abbot for England: 

* 

Wfirii {by Gt>d\ l]el|>) ynii conic lo our most rvvercud hrotlicr. bishop 
Aiignsiiiie I in Keni |, I w.iiii Vi>u to n il Inin how eai iievtlv I have hcvn [u»n- 
di-i iTip, over ihe .irlaiis t>t tlie S■■|]g]1^h : I li.ive ei>ine Ui the t oneliisioii tli.M the 
li tn[v|e\t>t tlie idi>K in l-.ngiand should not on ,iiiy aniamil In- desUi^yed. 
AiigU'ame Miiisi Miiad] tlie idoU, luit the Eeiii|de^ ihcniiM'lvev should he 
'.pi ink lei I wilh ho[\ vvalei and .ill.iis vel ii|> tn llunn in whn li rein s Air li> U' 






riM ln\L'\\ I oj \vl iLi i.tki .iilvjiii.Lr.i-nl vv^'lUInnlt In iiipirs !>y pill itv hig 

llu 111 JuMii tk’vll-\Mii\hip .iiul tk'tlit n( 11114 tlliL iii lo i\k: si^Tvitr n| ihc trLic 
( kul. En ll]i^ w.iy* 3 3u>pc ilic pt-aplr (siLTIii^ tlunr Icmpk's :ia’ nol dc!itroycd) 
vvi]] k\nv tlicir kinl.in y .ind yet coiuiiuic to iVetpiL’m tlic piiiccs as formerly, 
so tnimitg to kiitnv and revere xhc true tioJ. And since the sacritice of many 
oxen ro Llevtis is dieii custom, some other rite tniitht to be solemnized in its 
pi. tee such as a l >.iy of Dedication or Festivals for tlic holy martyrs whose 
relics are tliere enslirined. On suck bii^li days the people mi^ht well build 
themselves shelters of Innii^hs round about the churches that were once 
tem ples and celebrate the occasion with pious teasrin^. They must no more 
sacrifice animals to the Devil, but they may kill them for food to the glory 
of Ciod while giving thanks for his bounty to the provider of all gitts. 

liede himself knew an unbroken tradition of at least one heathen temple 
seen by King Aidwailf of East Anglia "who lived into our owm times’ 
and who testified That this temple was still standing in his day, and that 
he liad seen it when a boy\ It had belonged to AldwulPs predecessor 
King Kedw^ld who had been baptized in Kent but w^ho (says Bede) "like 
the ancient Samaritans, tried to serve both Christ and the old gods, 
h;i ving in one and the same temple an altar for the holy sacrifice of Christ 
altmgside an altar on which victims were offered to devilsh That the idols 
were actual representations of gods in human shape is borne out by a 
letter from Pope Boniface to King Edwin of Northumbria (written c* 
fi25). Boniface urges Edwin to accept Christianity and leave the old 
heathen ways; he writes: 

The profound guilt of those who wilfully adhere to insidious superstition 
and the worship of idols is openly shown in the damnable images they 
adore. The Psalmist says of such, 'All the heathen gods are devils; it is the 
t ord who made the heavens." And again, ‘They have ears and hear not; 
diey liavc noses and are not able to smell; they have hands and cannot teel; 
they liavc feet and do not walk. There tore, those who make them are like 
lliem, as are all who pm trust and confidence in them / How can such stocks 
.iml stones have power to assist you when they are made to order from 
perishable maieriLils by the labour of your own subjects and journeymen? 
l-ven dieir lifeless resemblance to human form is solely due to man’s 
wivrknuiTisliip. 

K mg Edwin was, of course, converted; and as Christianity began proper¬ 
ly lo take hold, kings went out of their way to enact laws which had the 
suppression of heathenism as their aim. On the expectancy of there being 
no smoke without fire one may confidently believe that the old gods had 
iheir aillierents tinite up to the time of the Norman Conquest, for we 
I inti m the laws of Canute: *5. Of Heathenism. And we strictly forbid all 
hi aihenism. It is heathen for a man to worship idols, that is, to worship 
Ik .iilien gtids, and the sun or moon, fire or flood, water wells or stones, or 
auv kind ul wtuid-lrees, or practice witchcraft, or contrive murder by 
soitci y.’ I have already meiititincd relics o\ iiKum-worship down to the 
presiul, and as lor a meiiK)iy of the wtirship of wells tme need go no 
tiinliei hulay I ban ( ustk ton or I hike well in I >erby shirr not even as lar 
as t ouiiles. 


Wr mav t oiu tndr, tlini, dial ihr Angles, .S.ivons and Jules were pr.u- 
tiMtig liealhrns dining then firsi five generations in P.iigland and that 
die evidence ol ilirn tieaihenisin is nol sti scanty as stmie historians 
would have ns believe. Ihey worslripped at least four divinities, Woden, 

I hmior,Tiw and Png, they li id temples, images of the gods and priests, 
file tens pies (like their houses) were woodcn-frainedand so have perished, 
bill I hey appear to have been simple rectangular ridge-roofed structures 
sel up in forest dearings possibly in association with sacred groves or a 
venerated tree and a holy well. Inside the temple was a sanctum with an 
.dtar and a likeness of one or more gods. If ancient Norse and Icelandic 
lanes ofl’er a parallel, then the Old English temple furniture included a 
i;o]ti nng upon wdiich oaths were sworn, a bowl for catching the blood 
it\ sacriheed animals and a bunch of twigs for splattering the blood over 
worshippers in the same way as holy water is asp erg ed upon devout 
i alholics. There is reason to believe that the priests combined in some 
t jws their rdigious role with that of secular chief or headman ot a district. 
Kcligioiis rites followed the changing year whth sacrifices ot animals 
whu h were eaten at ritual feasts: the rites alternated as pleas for lavours 
intl thanks for favours received. It is reasonable to suppose that where 
vn V existence depended upon a bounteous earth and a fertilizing sky, 
rlii'se l wo were in the forefront of mciiT minds in religious matters. 1 shall 
iiyiie that this was the case with the Old English no matter what the 

.. name for the two great providers happened to be. 

for ilie present, then, we may believe that our forefathers of fifteen 
huiKircd years ago wxrc devout heathens who believed that their very 
lives depencied on their devotion. And, for that matter, who is to say 
ih.ii I hey were mistaken? 
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;S t )iu‘ Ir.il oftlu' iwii which have survived from a book-length Aiiglo- 
Sj\i:in epic poem IVtjUt n'. The vellum pages, with sixty complete lines of 
vt'c%e. had Ixru used as stiltening in the binding of a work ow ned by the Royal 
I ihraj y. tlopenhagem 1 hey were discovered in iK6o and found to inention not 
niily Waviand but his son Widia by Ucadohild, and Ik'adohikrs lather King 
Nidhad who had had Way land Jiainstrung (see lines j and K). The iinporrauce 
o[ ihev relereuces is chat they are purely allusive, presviug beyond doubt that 
I he Aiiglo-Saxt^n andieiue Idr wlioiti Il'uWerr was intendeti kiiew all the 
uTi iinistaivi es ol the W.iylaiid myth. 
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(Chapter I'otir 

W YRD 


We have io admit that our ancestors were heathen when they first came 
lo Mntain. But, having been conditioned by thirteen hundred years of 
I III iMiaiiity, wc arc apt to forget that even heathens have gods together 
wiib sonic description of how the world began, how' man was created 
iiid wduit happens to him after death. Many heathen mythologies go on 
lo If late how the world itself will end. 

I here are reasons for believing that Anglo-Saxon mythology made 
nsfiitioii of all these things. 

St I lar as they accept a god or gods and a mythology, the present-day 
iIl M nidaiits of the Anglo-Saxons have borrowed from the Jews, The 
!f u s t aine to be uncompromising believers in one god, they were mono- 
iliciscs. C’>ur owm ancestors were polytheists, believing in a number of 
.1 fiinily of them with father and mother, sons and daughters. One 
may Mispet t that there is still more than a trace of polytheism in the beliefs 
nf ti ll- niodcni English Christian (old racial habits of thought die hard), 
ind ('Specially the Roman Catholic Christian; for the pantheon includes 
I iod the IrithcT, God the Son, the Holy Ghost, the Divine Mother and 
iiiv number of wonder-w^orkmg saints. 

rbf liirmal conversion of the English to Christianity began when 
Aiu'usi iiH* landed in Thanet a little more than a hundred years after the 
ills! Angles, Saxons and Jutes had begun to settle here, Augustine’s 
MinMon lo convert them started in the year ad 597, At this time the 
l iiglisb loi iiied an island outpost of heathendom, for they were practi- 
i.dlv surrounded by Christian peoples in the Celts of Cornwall, Wales, 
ItrLind and Scotland and the Franks across the ChanneL When the 
lir.iilien king of Keiu, Ethelbert, heard of Augustine's landing with some 
liti tv 4 oiupanions lie sent orders for them not to move ofFThanet. King 
J'du'lbet I himself may be said to have had his right foot planted firmly on 
lilt' sEraighl and narrow path already, since for nine years Jie had been 
iiLiiiu'd (o Merili.i, a daughter ol Charibert of Paris and a Christian. 
Iiiulli.i\ inairiage contnict bad stipulated that she be allowed to remain 
j ptji Using Cliristian and to have with her in lubelberfs court Bishop 
( iiiilliard ol I Ilf 1 Tanks. It is pcrliaps obvious ihal no man could have 
t bi iMiaini y in bed and .11 lufiiklasl Ibi nine years without being aflecled. 





N(‘vci tlick'ss, lo wiliil .i|ipc.iis xa Ix' ;i Lnuliliuii, Kins^ 

I'jlk-llvi l ttHistiiErd to niccl the s^ti Liiit;i:i iiuMiks only luitlcr the open sky 
het ause lie was alhiid ol their Jiiagie. Or should we say because he wished 
to meet them in the presence of the old Sky Father? Whatever it was, he 
was sotji] convinced that they were not magicians and gave the mission¬ 
aries his support. And who could have been more surprised than the 
it>nstired hither who had led his procession of singing followers to greet 
tile King: Ethelbert seated in a chair, and they w'alking behind a raised 
silver cross and a likeness of the Saviour painted on a board? For Augus¬ 
tine had tLiriicd back once in his mission, having been trightened by gos¬ 
sip of the barbarous practices of the fierce English. Instead of barbarity, 
King Ethelbert gave Augustine supplies, a dwelling in Canterbury and 
permission to preach. He himself was baptized, his lead being tbllow^ed 
by bis thanes and ordinary subjects, so that Augustine could claim that 
I D.(xx) men of Kent had been baptized by the end of the first year of his 
missii>n. 

t liristianity spread to the other kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon England, 
to Northumbria, to Mercia, to Wessex, and in spite of backslidings and 
l.hrly frequent returns to paganism by influential kings, the country 
c ould claim to be Christian by the time of the Synod of Whitby in the 
year 664. 

In iliosc days society knew' something of a closed shop as stringent as 
any modem one with every man from the king downwards filling his 
appointed place and doing his ordained task not at the behest of a shop 
sicw'ard but (in the heathen period) of Wyrd or Destiny, and (in Christian 
limes} of God himself With the uisciturion of a new class of society, 
namely the Christian priests and bishops whose business was whth words 
and ideas, there grew up a new^ trade, that of books. This new trade of 
written literature remained for centuries in the hands of priests and their 
ailhercnts and wholly under thejurisdiction of the Church. Formerly, the 
heathen Angles, Saxons and jutes had cultivated a fiourishing pagan 
spokm literature which depended for its life and growth on a well- 
tleflned alliterative verse-form easier than prose to memorize and on 
and scops^ wandering minstrels or poets attached to the house¬ 
hold of a great man, having prodigious memories as well as creative 
powers of their own. But the poets were the one exception to every man 
lo his trade; they might well hand the harp to their nearest lay neighbour 
at I he festive hoard to continue singing while they themselves quaffed 
beer or mead to slake their fiery throats. 

It IS not easy for us after some years of compulsory ‘education’, free 
libraries, cheap newspapers and — latterly - cinema, radio and television 
lo imagine a people whose memories were muscular, supple, in training 
and therefore quick to learn, capacious and extraordinarily retentive. 
At tEie litni of the sixth century in England it was the mark of the magician 
to be alrle to write, for writing meant the cutting or scratching of runes 
on Slone, hone or metal, and the purpose ol rune-nsting was more olten 
ili.ui tioi to tlo watli sooihsaying or son cry. Hut our il literate ancestors 
djtl have codes of law, they ilid have histories, sagas ami myths winch 


3 i3 Originally reeonstnicted 
as a harp, the fraginents of a 
musical instriinicnt from 
Sue ton Hoo arc iicnv seen to 
have been a lyre. 



(like their mile-long family trees) were passed from ear to tongue, from 
iiiir generation to another, often in rhythmical form to give the memory 
at least a little support. A curse of modern society is that it has a high 
mortality rate in poets: they get mashed up in the machinery. The Old 
l .nglish, on the other hand, held poets in high esteem with priests and 
kings. Cireat respect was paid to the art of‘finding sayings rightly bound", 
rhat is, in alliterative verse, and it was a matter at least for private shame 
lo have to leave the feast (as Caedmon at first was w^ont to do) before the 
‘glee-wood’, the harp passing from hand to hand, reached you because jg 
v< n] were unable to sing. Kings as well as commoners sang: wc arc told in 
hi eii'rd/ that Hrothgar, lord of the Danes 

tile glee-vviHxl touched 

die harp^s sweet note awoke; and now a song intoned, 
hnili soolh and sad; now the gre:U-]leaned king 
lolil well a wondrous tale. 

I hr aristocracy, kings and thanes, maintained ‘shapers’ or hnakers" ol 
veiM- (for that is what mtp stands for) at their courts, while the y/ceujfnr. 

Ol gleemaii, wandered lar and wide an long men with Ins harp. In fact, 
lint oE om eailiest |ioems is cal let I M'iihith, 'the Far traveller’, Ironi its 




TiMkrr who tr!ls liow lu' viMk-it .ill ihc Nor ill West I amujkmii .iikl other 
pfti|ile ol lire t kHiiiiietil, inU to ineiiOot] ilie Medcs, lVrsi;ins ;iiid Jews. 

C >t t ourse, fiVt/.vjyh is not the rceord ofthcactml wanderings ofa real glce- 
niaii, A minstrel who elaimed to have been at the court ofErmanric (who 
died A n 375) could not have been in Italy with A If wine (who invaded 
liiai country in 56K). Widsiili the poem is a glorification of the class to 
which Widsith the poet belonged: 

rhiis w.iiulcring, the minstrels travel as chance will have it through the 
l.iiidsofinany difi'erent peoples. Always they are bound to come across^ in 
die north nr tlie south, some person who is touched by their song and is 
generous w ith his gifts, who will increase his reputation in front of his 
heiu lnuen showing his nobility of spirit before w orldly things pass away, 
die tight anti the life. He w ho works for his own good name will be re- 
w.irded on earth by a strong and steady fame. 

I he situation is admirably summed up by Bernhard ten Brink who said: 

herein lies the essential dilferenee betw een that age and our own; the result 
n( poetical activity was not the property and not the production ofa single 
(HTson, htit of the community. The work of the individual singer endured 
only as long as its delivery lasted. He gained personal distinction only as a 
viriiu>so. The pennaiicnt elements of w hat he presented, the materiaf the 
iileas, even the style and metre, already existed. The work of the singer was 
onU .1 ripple in the stream of national poetry. Wlio can say how much the 
iiiihvidnal contribnted to it, or where in his poetical recitation inemory 
itMseti and creative impulse began t In any case the w^ork of the individual 
lived nil only as the idea! possession of the aggregate body ot the people, 
and ii sotm lost the stamp of originality. 

What is 1 mportant for us to realize is that wfoilc minstrels continued down 
(he ages to wander and sing* the subject of which they treated could not 
he forgot ten or entirely stamped out by proselytizing clerics. And as 
regards the subject-niattcr, if wc are to Judge from the literary relics of 
the blood relations of the Old English, that is to say from the literature 
of the aiuieiit Scandinavian peoples and even further back, from the 
works of others of the Indo-European knot of peoples, of the Hindus, 
( Preeks am! Romans, then two subjects were exploited; gods and heroes. 

Alter tlie Engh.sh were converted, Christian poets still sang about gods 
and hert)cs, but (as frequently happens in such cases) the gods of the old 
religion became the devils of the new, wfoilc Jesus Christ is referred to as 
‘(he yi>ung hero’, as in the Anglo-Saxon poem called the Dream of the 
Kood. 

Hut the broader efilct is for the old gods to be dropped almost com¬ 
pletely from the new^ written literature: their names are suppressed, 
thiuigh (.IS I shall suggest) their stories sometimes live on in a Christian 
selEing. Like aneieni ruins which tease the curiosity of the beholder, or 
like fossils, the remains ol ihes4' deities still lie about us. As we have seen, 
they survive in pku e-ii.imes, or tlu^y live on in the tme spot ealculateil to 
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l<p ] iTst leaf of the manuscript, an epic poem ol book length miraculously 

pirserved from fire, flood and time; translated it reads: 

i o* Ihwridl me ali heard of the im^h: of die Danish Speor-kinj^s, how in die 
dayy of j'cJrc dtose princes wmuiihl heroic deeds! 

rime twd lime (rijariJ, Scyid Scefn;* captured the towns of mead-merrY 
ii'aiph'py. Si ores of tribes: he brmutht terror to the jarts. Discovered Ait first in 
ivant and htnnier, his comfort ever aftiTwards increased and he ^n w up tnider 
the open shies to snch worship and worth that ail neiithbonrin^ peopies oner the 
whale'way ochnowhdifed his ntle and retniered him irihsite. I'hat a i^ood 
httn*! i\e.\t, he was bivssed with a son in his reiirj ifj/ieiii (hntseni a.'' a solace 
h' ht'> people, lor He understood their snjferini^s when a lonit-^ome while they 
had had pje : hi the I rey of Idje, the finler of (Uory i^twe 

hnn ihi\ honouf tn the world. Heownll Seyld\ son was renowned niJl cpib' ht 
Stama but bty fame spread alar. So may a )'<njijri' jfPiiJ!i brini^ abortf i^ood ndth 
'‘ptembd in hn /at/jf'r’x . 
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fsi jpr inn iiolu tiLil I'n h) sjy iimkn 0111 vt;i y nosrs in (lu' lunu's t>j tin.' 
Jays uE ilir urrk Siniiiiy, Mtiiulay, rin'stl.iy, Wrdnvsday, 'Hiursday 
and I iiday. Or attain, hiidi )>.ii;an dritics and inydis arc rcnicinbcrcd in 
lidkkjit' .itui fairy-tak widi their stories of Waylaiid Smith, witches on 
Uioomsticks and the Wild Rider %vho is really Woden in disguise. Or yet 
again, in works of art like the Franks Casket already described, 0/ in 
picliircd platjues on heiincts or the decoration of shoulder-clasps, buckles 
and piirsi'-tops such as those dug up at Sutton Hoo. 

Much as we have suffered from the conscious effort to suppress the t'd 
inyiliology in literature, our loss was made the greater at the time of the 
Uelbrniation in England when hinidreds and thousands of books and 
niamiseripts were lost or destroyed on the libraries of abbeys and monas¬ 
teries being flung out of doors. John Bale in his preface to Lthfid's 
Liihoryotfst joiinuy printed at London in 1549 says that those who bough t 
the monasteries re served the books, some to scour their caji die sticks, some 
to s4Tuh dieir boots, some for even more ignoble uses, some dicy sold to 
tlie grocers and soap-sclIcrs, and some they sent overseas to the book- 
bniders, not in small numbers but at times whole shipsful, to the wonder¬ 
ment of foreign nations. That John Bale was not exaggerating is suggested 
first by the fact that most of such Anglo-Saxon poetry as has survived 
is contained in only four manuscript books, and secondly by the circum¬ 
stances (already remarked on) of the accidental discovery in Denmark of 
A t ragment of an Anglo-Saxon epic known as l^Valdvrc. It happened like 
this: on I2jaiiuary i860. Professor E. C. Werlauff, Chief Librarian of the 
Mational Library, Copenhagen ‘was engaged in sorting some bundles 
of papers, parchment leaves, and fragments, mostly taken from books, or 
h{)ok backs, which had not hitherto been arranged. While thus occupied, 
he lighted upon two vellum leaves of great antiejuity, and bearing an 
Old English text/ How are the mighty fallen! Sixty lines - this %vas all 
ifiat was left of Wiiidcn\ an epic originally {we may suspect) as long as 
lit'owutj which contains over three thousand lines or more w^ords than a 
Shakespearean play. 

One result of such losses is that to attempt a reconstruction of the ancicn t 
Ivuglish mythology is to engage in a piece of detective work w'hose clues 
lie fir-scattcred, often hidden and liable to suggest conclusions which at 
best are tentative and may j:iever be capable of proof But the chase need 
noi be dull and on the contrary may be exciting, 
pj Fake the Anglo-Saxon poem just mentioned, Beowulf: this is the tale 
ol'a warTior-prince wlio, in his full youth and vigour, wTcstled with an 
ape-!ike monster who for years had been lugging off by night ten or 
iwenty at a time the retainers of the Danish King Hrothgar. Young 
Beowulf sailed from Sweden to Denmark and in the blackness of 
f I I Irotligar’s sleeping hall awaited the coming of the ogre Grendei from 
die gloom y moor: when the monster broke in, the warrior grappled with 
hmi. Fheii ihe chairs and benches in the hall were overturned and smashed 
lo flinders, (hendel quickly understood that for the first time in his life 
he had mel Ins match, aiul lie tried to drag liis opponent to the hall dcunr. 
lii-iiwLilt grtuily hell! back jnd when at last the monster succeeded in 
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\\ ] hr iiieihrva] h.ini .it Fislinry, .1 direct desceiul:i#ii ol tlie h.ilkol the Auglo- 

S.o.on kings .nitl tioldes. [lie great li.dl called 1 lenroF in HnHntft ums hiiih alter lln^ 
l.idiiiMK ihcir. III die dead i>l mgliU as llie w.n mas dept, tanir lln' iiu>nsier t fretidel 
utils If liaST ho artn ureiidied Irorn itv sm kri hs' die vtnang B^'oamiIE. 



hHMkit5i- Oil I into lilt' lailiii^ sl.irlii^^hl lie linaily wreiu lu-tl with sta ll a 
[Mint thaf Ins nLissiveariii was torn like.! molar Iroiii its blaotly soLkel and 
U'tt m Ik-owulTs j^rasp. I'lie doomed Crrcndcl stai^gercd oH to the moor 
teavins^ in the niornins^ twilight a wet, black trail behind him. 

riie poeni goes on to relate the vengeance of Grenders mother, an 
ogress, and how after diving down into the sink-hole of a lonely and 
learsoine tarn, Ik'owulf killed her in an underground cave. In his later 
hie, Ik'ownIf became king of his people and in saving them from the 
attacks of a fire-brcathing dragon was himself destroyed. His grateful 
subjects burnt his body on a pyre, later heaping a huge mound of stonesand 
e.irtli t>veT tlic ashes. 

|[ is quite by chance that this wonderful old epic has escaped the fate 
ol II h/dcTc\ or worse; for, having evaded the ravages of time and the 
[caring up wholesale of libraries at the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
ilic unique manuscript came within a whiff of destrucrion when Ash- 
Inn iiliain House caught fire in 173 1 - At the time, Beowulf foitncd part of 
the library of Sir Thomas Cotton, and its vellum pages w^re near enough 
Eo eiiulers for some of the edges to be scorched and made brittle so that 
they have chipped away, and with the lost fragments part of the text 
has gtme too. About the end of the eighteenth century Thorkelin, an 
h eiander, came to England, copied the manuscript himself and caused 
another copy to be made. He spent years preparing an edition only to 
have his translation and notes annihilated by, of all people. Admiral 
Nelson: for most ofThorkelin's material went up in smoke w^hen the 
linglisli bombarded Copenhagen in 1807. But the copy of 
escape and the Icelander's edition appeared at last in 1815. 

I he three thousand lines of alliterating verse which go to make up 

.. . were being composed in the north of England or East Anglia 

abtjui A1) 650, at a time when the conversion of the English to Christianity 
was hardly complete. It was, in fact, barely two hundred years since 
die ftrsi colonizing Angles, Saxons and Jutes had set foot in Britain. But 
while the conscious intention of the poem is Christian, God being 
nu'iuioned on average every sixty lines or so, the remarkable fact is 
(hat the setting is quite pagan and foreign and none of the characters is 
l-nglish. There is reliable history in but it is not English history: 

u IS a memory of people who lived and events which took place on the 
Ckiiuiiieni, the background being Denmark and the southern parts of 
the Scaiidijiavian Peninsula. Some of the continental history is presented 
iti fiirly iinn)lved detail; if it could be remembered and recorded a 
Cijuple iif lunidred years after it had taken place then it is obvious that, had 
he WMiited to do so, the Bfcieji/fpoet could far more easily have recorded 
die pagan myths then recently supplanted by Christianity. That he did 
not. musi be regarded as a deliberate act. Nevertheless, the poet could not 
eiiEiiely suppress all pagan folk-memory and unwittingly he left a 
mill I her ol flues to die old inythology scattered throughout his poem. 

We m.iy starE wieIi a clue to a fuiidaineiita] idea not only of Old English 
niylliology, hiii tif hidti-lairtipean niydi geiierLilly: ihis ide:i is that of an 
aikpiswei liil bale or I k sliny. The name oE this l alt' in Old I’nglish was 


Wyrd, who was etiigmallv puEured is Winuan, a ilieitl omiiipoteni 
personality to whom even the gods were siibjeet, 

I’he word \vyrd' tuvurs nine limes in BcoimlJ wath the meaning 
hnnnipoteiit fate or destiny’; but there is confusion in die mind ol the 
p(iet, for he accepts elsewdiere in his poem the omnipotence of the Chris¬ 
tian God too. Two o111nipotent powers eannot exist together, so the line 
of development is clear: one or other must give up its position. Such a 
move may be effected in two ways; either God or Wyrd will be effaced 
and forgotten, or, since the Christian religion is gaining the upper hand 
at this time, before long God and Wyrd will be identified with each 
other, Wyrd becoming an attribute of God, his Providence. This is 
actually w hat did take place, bur for some time during the transition 
period Wyrd is remembered in Old Eiiglisli writings as all-powerful 
with the Christian God Himself subject to her pow er. 

In spite of what modem wTiters such as Miss Dorothy White lock 
would have us believe, this truly remarkable state of affairs must be 
inferred from, for instance, some of the earliest Anglo-Saxon verse such 
.IS the Gitotnic Poems and the Dram oj (he Rood. 

The Gnomic Poems show verse in a very early form; they consist of 
sententious sayings which often appear to be unrelated to each other. 
Hut w^hen we find two such statements as the foliow'ing occurring in one 
breath: ‘the glories of Christ are great; Wyrd is strongest of all’, one can 
iuily conclude that the poet was remembering his old myths. This is not 
in isolated instance; it is repeated even more graphically in the Rood. 
At the crucifixion, after describing Christ’s hanging on the cross and his 
wounding whth nails, the Rood says, ‘I was dripping with blood shed 
li oni the Man’s side after he had given up the ghosf, and most signifi- 
laiitly, inimediatcly afterwards, ‘I have endured many terrible Wyrds 
upon tJic hill’ - feala k on thorn beorgegebideu hcehhe wroihm wyrda. Modem 
iranslators usually render the word as ‘trials’ or 'experiences’; 

bill when it comes, as it does, immediately on the meinion ol Christ’s 
dentil, it is reasonable to suppose that the poet was remembering the old 
power wielded by Wyrd over the gods. A similar example is repeated 
.It lines 72 If of the Rood: ‘the corpse grew cold, that fair house of the 
soul. Then men began to fell us to the ground: that was a terrible Wyrd!’ 

['he unique manuscript of the Dream oJ the Rood is comparatively late, 

1 ing dated about A o 1000. Part of the poem itself (from line 7H onwards) 
appears to have been added round about this time, but the rest is much 
c.ii licT. We have certain proof of this from having found quotations 
Emm it cut in runes on the celebrated cross at Ruth>.vcll in Dumfriesshire. 
And die Ruth well Cross isjudged by most recent authorities to have been 
i.lived about the year ad 700, so that the Dream of the Rood must be 
.diiiosi as old as Hvomnlf. It is from the original parr of the Reotf that the 
rvjdeiue I have given above is drawn. 

Nevertheless, die uncertainty with which our ancestors thought about 
Wyrd m die transition perunl helore she became God’s Providence is 
lelles ted in aiiotfier 4.|iintation Iroin ReoMmlh a quotalioii which, even as it 
irtulsto idenidy Wyrd with eIic Chiistiaii (ioil, remembers iinisl clearly 
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\\u' sjiiuniii^ the lliit .ui nl lilr I ^tiii iliiiikin^ htu- fxjfi ol 

wIkti' \vc rt'iul 'ihr I orti 14,1 vc [lie people ot the Wetlers webs 
lo vpeett tliejii in their h.Utles", 1 o the iiniintiiitcil this seiUcnee is almost 
witliiULl ineainn!^, even when vve realize that ^wehs are woven cloths. 
Hie nleaning wiuild have been obvious if for instance the sentence had 
i nn hhe Lord ^ave the people of the Weders better bows and arrows to 
speed them in their battles". The explanation of the original is that the 
poei has made a metaphor Iroin the old pagan conception of Wyrd as 
1 Mte. Wyrd was originally one of three sisters, the Fatal Sisters, who were 
cniiceriied with the spinning of a thread or the weaving of a cloth w^hich 
represented the lives of men. In this case the Bcownlj poet has given a pale 
cast of Christianity to a purely heathen thought by imagining God as the 
weaver. A couple of centuries after this, Christian men no longer re¬ 
garded God as being subject to Wyrd: the wheel has turned full circle and 
Wyrd is identified wnth or subject to God or regarded as one of his 
aui ibutcs; for King Alfred the Great, writing about the year KH8, says in 
his translation ot Boethius’ Dc Consolations Phflosoptttai\ 'What we call 
Wyrd is really the work of God about which He is busy every day’ - Ac 
fluvt fluri fin' Wyrd liatath, tlnvt hiih Codes weorr than he a ke ((7m t/i. 

Miss Dorothy Whitclock, in The of English Society, is 

t onvinced that though there arc Old English references where some 
degree of personification ot fate is present 

Midi as 'the creation of tlic fates changes die world under rlic heavens or 
wnvcri b> the decrees of fate' |neverEheless she doubts | if diese are more 
dim ligures of speech by the ciincs the poems were composed. It they are 
iiiliL 1 lied from a lieatlieii past, they may indicate tliat men then believed in a 
gtultless \v bo wove their destiny, but the poet who says ‘to him the Lord 
granted che webs of victory" is unconscious of a heathen implication in his 
phrase. 

Such phrases as Miss Whitclock quotes may have become cliches by the 
nine we meet them, but this development docs not invalidate the coii- 
tcniion that our ancestors did once believe in a Fate who wove their 
destinies. The same words connected with both 'w^caviiig* and ‘destiny" 
or ‘fonline' make it certain that the Old English had believed in such a 
dread rsonage. Take, for example, the Old English phrase me than wyrd 
tft rrer/ date wove me that destiny’ and compare the word,^nJw/ ‘w^ove’ 
with iis cognate O.E. meaning ‘foruiiic’; or O.E. eaden and ead 

incamng ‘wealth, riches, fortune", the basic sense ot which appears in 
[lie related Lithuanian word audint d weave". 

In aeiiial lact, the idea of W yrd as one of three sisters w^ho weave men"s 
tales is kept alive king after the conversion to Christianity, hi written 
works of tile Old English period the thought ot Wyrd as a goddess w^as 
t ouscicHisly played down by monkish writers and copyists. That is why 
MU h pt]rases as ihose quoted above have tended to become meaningless 
clu lies. Hut llie idea of the three pagan Fates lived long in oral tradition, 
li)i tcniunes in tat t, uniil tl expknletl imo most dramatic representation 
m ifHis in tile ilnee ‘Wend Sisters" ot SUakespeare^s Macheth. I hat this 


was no isol ileil Ihghl ot I im y noi even 1 relni bisliing oi ( Tissual myth 
hy one who knew a little 1 aim il less Greek is iiulicated by other reter- 
eiices over the years inierveuing bet ween Lthelbert ot Kent and Elizalvth 
of England. For instance, the L;itin name ol the three Fates, Earcac , 
appears as ‘Wyrde’ in the Corpus Gloss (Hessels) about ad 725; then 
about I3J^5 Chaucer in the Le^etid of Good Women {Hypennftcstra ly) is 
writing of 

the Werdys that wc dep\ 11 Destine; 

and about 1450 in the Court of Lone we read 

I niciie the three ol fatal! destine 
that be our Werdes; 

;md so on to Mcif/jct/i /lt would be perverse not to believe that what Shake¬ 
speare wrote was the flowering of a seed perennial in the folk-mind. 
But it is instructive to observe that according to the New Enjilish Die- 
fionnry the word ‘wyrd’ 

is common in Old English but wanting iu Middle English until c. 1300, and 
then occurs chiefly in northern texts, though employed by Chaucer, Gower 
and Lang bud. 

It now^ becomes apparent that after the development noted in Alfrcd"s 
Boethius when Wyrd had been made subject to the Christian God, the 
Church (controlling literature) suppressed the pagan word in writing 
as well as the idea. That both word and idea only went underground 
(or would 'faded into thin air* be a better metaphor?) and lived on 
secretly upon the lips of gleemcu and the laity is proved by their re¬ 
appearance in the secular literature of the later Middle Ages after three 
hundred years of being unrecorded. 

How, over such a long period, had the pagan conception submitted 
10 alteration? A study of what Shakespeare has to say on the subject 
will soon tell us: he portrays three witches who arc referred to in Mac¬ 
beth’s letter to his wife as ‘weird sisters"; these sisters foretell the future 
.ind are able to influence what is to come to pass; they are dreadful in 
aspect and connected with darkness - ‘How now, you secret, black, and 
midnight hags!’; they work their spells in a cavern about a circular 
V aiddron; they seem to be concerned with battles, for the opening words 
of Macbeth run 

[ iitST wii t:H: When shall wc three meet again 
Ill thunder, lighniing, or in rain? 

SI c:oN]> WITCH . When the hiirly burly's done. 

When the bat tie’s lost and won. 

1 kre, in fact, we have all except one of the main attributes of the ancient 
Iiuk>-European Fates together with the addition of wlnit appears to be a 
purely North West European deva'kipment, namely, the belie! that the 
lliree sisters were specially concerned to give defeat or victory in battle; 
this was what the Beowulf \H^ci was remembering when he said ‘the Lord 


thf proplr til llu’ Wt^tU^rs wchs lo spt'tul iliciii iii llu'ir h.iillt's , Hut 
.1^1.111 liixii ihr liU MS ot l!ir oiiitiii.u>(rtuv o\ Wynl tuvn thr tirsiuut's o( 
^(h!s Mtui iiicii. Mild tlic nu nnery of licr power to iiitliiciicc the c<uir?ic ot 
ip,iiclt% our Old I'Miglish liuTMlurc docs not reaird the [iido-Eiiropcaii 
KHuepiions revived in Ahuheth, Yet we must believe that the pagein 
AtigUi-S.ixotis knew these eoneeptiotis, partly beeause of the cities in 
t >ltl lujghsh literature already discussed, partly because of their reappear- 
MTue 111 Englisli hteraturc as late as the sixteenth century and partly 
het Mtise we find them recorded in the literature of a closely related 
jHHJple - the Icelanders. 

hong after the English had become Christians, the Icelanders were still 
writing down the ancient pagan beliefs about the Fates. The people of 
Iceland called Wyrd by the name Urdr (a sound change peculiar to the 
Norse peoples had resulted in the initial M' being lost from certain words 
of which Urdr is an example): in Old Saxon she is Wiird and in Old High 
< iei man, Wurt. All diese forms of the name derive from the same word, 
an Miscient verb meaning "to become", which we still find fossilized in 
such archaic English phrases as "woe worth". The Icelanders called Urdr's 
two sisters Verdandi and Skuld; these three names together being equiva¬ 
lent io East, Present and Fumre. Collectively, the sisters were known as 
the Noniiraiid they were said to dwell in heaven by the sidcofa well over 
whit li stands one of the massive roots of the mighty World Ash Tree 
talletl YggdrasilL Every day the Norns took water froni the well and, 
mixing it wnth clay from the banks, pasted the Ash Tree root to prevent 
ils linihs Ifom withering or rotting. For, according to the Icelandic story¬ 
teller, the water of the well of Urdr is so holy that all things which dip 
mti^ it become as white as the film which shines whthin the shell of an egg. 

We may return for a few moments to the Elizabethan traditions about 
die ‘weird sisters’ to record a significant connection between them also 
Mful a irec which, as far as I am aware, has nor been noticed before. 
Sl];ikespcare used as a source for the three sisters Holinshed's Chronicles 
where wc read, 

It louinii'd MS MakbcEh and Hatiquho ioumied towards Fores, where the 
kani- ilivii iMie, they weiu sporting by the waic togirher without other com- 
pMiuc. sMiic otielie iheinsehies, passing thorough the woods and fields, when 
Miiidi'Tiiie in die iniddest ofa latind, there met them three women in strange 
.11 kI wiki Mppare 11, resembling creatures of elder w orld, whome w hen they 
.itleniiiielie beheld, woondering much at the sight, the first ol them spake 
Mild ^Mu^: "Aii hitflf, Ahikk'ih, hitUU' ofClatmmsr (for he had btelie entered 
lino diMi digtiitie and othce by the death of his father Sinell), The second of 
I Ik in ^Mld: Ahiiii', MaklKth, thtmv of Cutotier P But the third said: bdf/ fuiik', 
Mtirhfth, flufi hrtrt'ttJU'r shtiH he of Stothmdr 

Now, on page 14} of the first edition of Holinshed’s Clmytiiclcs there is a 
woodcut tif ibis episode, but as Dover Wilson says in his edition of 
Ahnhrth, 'll is certainly noteworlhy that the draughtsman dresses the 
Sisfets MS gieal (lilizalielliMn) bdit's mihI represents the scene as a barren 
luMlh, ignonng I lohiivhetrs express words in tniih pMilicubrs. Ihis 



|2 The Weird Sisters. This woodcut from the first edition of Holmshed’s Chnwit hs 
is significaiu for including a flourishing tree as the centre-piece of a landscape which 
.n^-^-ijrdiiig to Shakespeare's is a 'blasted heath . There can he no doubt that 

I he tiirec sisters are the three northern Fates, the Norns, in another guise. The name 
Weird is cognate w ith the Norse name of the firsi sister, Urd. The siippositioii is that 
tile tree in the woodcut may well be a memory of the World Ash Yggdrasill under 
t>iu of whose roots the Norns had their abode (itr ol.<o Ilk 107 showing the temple 
of Uppsala with a tree and a well). 


suggests that the artist knew of an independent tradition concerning 
ilie weird sisters, a tradition wdiich also included a tree. For the very 
I entrc-piecc of his otherwise blasted heath is a huge and flourishing tree 
i>y which the sisters stand. Is it too much to suppose that here is a memory 
of Yggdrasill? Holinshed himself is speaking of personages who were 
iiuirc than the poor old human hags regarded as witches, as wc may 
gailicr from his phrase "creatures of cider w'orld' where ‘elder" means 
die same as "eldritch", that is, weird or ghostly: indeed, he later supposes 
I hey might have been the ‘goddesses of destime . And their coniiection 
with past, present and future is expressly emphasized with one sister 
speaking of what has already happened, the second of what is present 
(ilioiigh unknow'n to Macbeth) and the third with wTat is to come. 

h is certain, not only from the mention of webs in Bt onnilf but also 
t i om the Ureck parallel of the Moirai or Fates, that Urdr (that is to say, 
uiir Wyrd) and her sisters were originally ihougiit of as spinners. T!ic 
nimes of the (Ireck Fates were Cdollio (who spun), Lachesis (who mea¬ 
sured llie threaii) and Airopos (who snapped or till the thread and so 















niticti Ti 1.111*% lilt’). Aa tutliug lotlieoUl vit w^llic Moir.ts were ihc tiiiigh- 
irisol Niglit; llicy livrtl in Iumvcii in .1 mveby ptml wht>st‘ white water 
giislicil I roll! the eavc. 'I 'his, %ays Keren yi in hi?; (tods of ihc Grveki, is a 
tleiir image iil immiitiglit. The name means *part* and 'their 

number, so the Drphists claim, correspond to the “parts*’ of the moon; 
and that is why tlrpheus sings of the “Moirai in white raiment’*.* 

[ he lioinans called the Fates ‘Parcae’, which is a word connected whth 
the Lauii verb re meaning ‘to bring forth’ and so links the sisters with 
man's birth and life. The individual Latin names ot the three sisters were 
Nona, Decima and Morta. The first two presided over dilferent months 
lit hirih (the names connect with words meaning ‘nine* and Ten’) and 
the last ruled death. 

hi spite of the widespread separation of the various Indo-European 
peoples and of such changes in their speech as to make one foreign to the 
other, tile Greeks, Romans and North West Europeans have individually 
retained the basic ideas concerning the Fates, it is evident that the con¬ 
ception of the three Fates goes back to Indo-European times and that 
the ancestresses of Wyrd, the Noms, the Parcae and the Moirai were 
lli ree all-powerful figures of at least six thousand years ago. 

It IS instriictivc to draw up a chart by which we can see at a glance the 
inlbrinadon in each source concerning the three Fates: 
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We see ih.u because all iIh‘ other siiurces except the (lid Faiglisb have 
fhin' Fates (iiiclLulmg Shakespeare and HolirislK'd who are repTodiiring 


.in t>Ul Faiglish traduion noi now exiaiii in Anglo-Saxon) oni lore- 
lalhcTSimist have known ahoiil diree I ales/l beircollecltvi naine has liecn 
lost to English tradition, .nul ap.irE lioin Wyrd, so have their individual 
names. On the analogy o(Old Norse, ilie two sisters of Wyrd ought 
to be called Weortliend and Sculd: but tliere is no evidence to support 
such a conclusion. However, I would venttirc to suggest that the middle 
sister’s name may have been known to the Anglo-Saxons as Metod. This 
is a word found only as a synonym of the Christian God in extant writings, 
and is taken to be a masculine noun, but this is no real bar to my sugges¬ 
tion, The usual translation ofMctod is 'Creator* yet its literal meaning is 
Tneasurer*, the word being connected wdth the modern verb ‘to mete 
out’. There is at least a suspicion that Metod was a pagan name for one 
of the Fates, the one who measured out the thread of life, the name being 
later transferred to the Christian God. This contention is supported by 
Bosworth on page 165 of his / 1 ij^/o-S^a ojj mtd Dkcioiinry under 

the entry ‘Metanf 

Although evidence of the origin and abode of Wyrd and her sisters 
is lacking in Old English, nevertheless the evidence of Greek, Old Norse 
and Elizabethan sources confirms the connection of the Fates with a 
cavern, a well and night. From this might go on to ask: What ii'crc 
they? What was their essence? What were they an emblem ol? It is 
pretty conclusive that three all-powerful sisters, Daughters of Night, 
who lived in a cave by a round, white well, and w^hose names were 
associated with the division of time, had much in common with the 
phases of the moon, crescent, full and waning - especially the phases of 
the ntoon as an ancient measure of time - that same moon which gave its 
name to one of the North West European peoples’ units of time which 
we still call ‘month’. 

The importance of this identification cannot be exaggerated for (as we 
shall see) it affords an explanation of w^hat to us appears inexplicable, 
ii.imely, that the Old English should have regarded the all-powerful God 
as being subject to Fate. But before seeking this explanation we ought 
lo answer the question: Who was god? 














i'.Utijtli'r I'lrc 

WHO WAS c; O I) ? 


Miiiiy religions refer to god as the Father; others are content to have a 
goddess Mother, 

The knowledge of paternity is usually brought to a child's notice from 
the time it begins to say 'Daddy\ and in modern society the explanation 
follows at puberty or thereabouts. 

The [ndo-Europeaiis were wise children some six thousand years ago. 
They knew their own fathers; or at least, they knew that a child had to 
liave a lather. This matter of paternity is by no means self-evident, as we 
may well tinderstand when wc consider the widespread religious belief 
in the god who is bom fatherless, whose mother is extolled as a virgin. 
Even today, the Australian aborigines of the Outback deny any pare 
played by the male in the procreation of children; the Trobriand 
Islanders have no word in their language (or f[tther because they recognise 
no such idea. The Trobriaiiders arc willing to accept sexual intercourse 
as a pleasurable occupation complete in itself- a labour of love; a belief 
not half as unlikely as that once held among maidens in this country 
that being kissed by a young man would make them pregnant. 

Motherhood is obvious, for anybody knows where the baby comes 
from, but the primitive peoples of millennia ago were arguing from the 
pt>sition of Trobriaiiders and Blacktcllows when they postulated a 
Divine Family consisting of a virgin mother and her son. Our Indo- 
European ancestors had moved on beyond this stage of knowledge, for 
while they based their religious conceptions on the family, it was a 
family of which the head was a father: and this father was identified with 
die sky. 

As far as wc know, nobody ever wrote down the name of the Indo- 
European Sky Father; but from forms found in the languages which 
developed from Indo-European we can construct the Sky Father's name 
with tolerable certainty. It was cither Djevs or Deivos. 

Some examples of the form taken by the name in languages descended 
Irani die parent tongue arc Sanskrit Dyaus, Greek Zeus and Latin Jovis. 
< lEteii tile local word for ‘father' is tacked on the end of these names as 
Dyauspitar, Zeuspaler and Jupiter. The meaning ot Djevs :iih 1 Deivos 
was Tespleiitleiit’' or Nlniiing', that is to s;iy the name ctwered llie most 
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sliikini^ ami iH iirtK rtsI .itlrilniti” ol ihr sky : so tlic amn iit I >jt'vs is lakcii 
Ui In' lUv Sky Isuhcr. 

Stiuv the IikIkiiis, (Irecks .imt Uomaiisall re me in be red llie Sky Halhcr 
II wtuiki be mill if our own Nortli West European ancestors did not, for 
Ite can Ik shown to be the original liido-Enropcaii cliict god, and the 
Nortli West Europeans were an important branch of the liid o-European- 
speaking tribes. I )oes his name then appear in the oral or literary remains 
ol our forefathers? Lot me say bluntly (for authorities in the past have 
dotihted it) that the answer is 'yes’ and that the putative form of the name 
lit JVimitive North West European speech was Tiwaz. That is to say, 
there were people in North West Europe who worshipped at the time 
of < lirist a god called Twaz; and as a name and a personage Tiwaz was 
equivalent to Sanskrit Dyaus, Greek Zeus and Roman Jovis. The name 
l ivva/ gave rise to Ziu among the Germans, Tyr among the Scandi¬ 
navians and Tiw among the English, and all these forms arc recorded. 

I base my elaim for the identification of Tiwaz with the Sky Father 
on a number of arguments to be presently set forth, and first on the 
etymological connection of the names Tiwaz, Jovis, Zeus, Dyaus and 
Djevs. The eminent authorities Chadwick, Shctelig and Falk deny the 
connection between Tiwaz and DJevs, their contention being that 
(with a small t) had come to mean simply ‘god\ This may be so: the old 
word may have been used to mean *god’, but in any religion the use of 
ilie wtvrd ‘god" alone is invariably a reference to the c/nV/ god, and so 
this argument appears to me to favour the identification of Tiwaz with 
Djevs rather than otherwise. But, in fact, there is no inherent improb¬ 
ability about the etymological relationship between Tiwaz, Jovis, Zeus, 
Dyaus and Djevs; and the Danish scholar Gudmund Schiitte lends the 
weight of his authority to this contention in his monumental w ork Our 
In the light ofanc illary evidence it becomes pedantic and even 
ridiculous to deny that Tiwaz w'as once Djevs the Sky Father. 

IVrliaps the most effective arguments to support the identification 
■ire those based on the use by the North West European tribes of Tiwaz 
in place-names and as a title for one of the days of the week. 11 we arc to 
accept the evidence of place-names, all the North West European tribes 
hud at one time believed Tiwaz to be extremely important. Take, for 
example, Zierberg in Bavaria; Diensberg and Zicrenberg in Hesse; 
risdorf and Zeisberg in Saxc-Weimar; Tystathc and Tuslunde in Jut¬ 
land; Tisvclac in Zealand ; Tistad, Tisby, Tisjo and Tyved in Sw-eden; 
while in England wc have Tueslcy (Surrey), Tysoe {Warwickshire) and 
I he Icjst Tislea (Hampshire), Tyesmere (Worcestershire) and Tificld 
(Sussex). In Norway there is a memory of the god in the island of Tysnes 
i]i souili I lordaland. No places at all were named after him in [ccland. 

riiis distribution of place-names containing the local form of Tiw 
iiulicatcs that he was an important god; secondly, it knocks on the head 
I lie laiineiition that this was not a personal name but meant only ‘god"; 
linrtily, it sluiws that he was iniportaiu in what wc now call Germany, 
soutli Denmark and Sweden, but to a lesser extent in Norway; and 
liuiTlhly, dial he was still worshipped by die E-aiglish alter ad 450, hut 


i 


dial tour htintheil yeais lain (ad K74) wlun Niuwegiiiis ndoiUAil 
lieLiiul, lie no longer hail devi>lees among them who desired to name 
si'tileiueiits aliei Inni. I lowever, siiue later leeords show “I'hor to have 
been very popular in U eland (more popular diaii Odiiiu il the treqrieiicy 
of ‘'Ihor' as an clement in personal names and place-names is a guide); 
aud since in the end ITcy became chief god in Sweden, and Woden 
I luef god in England, then we must believe that Tiwaz sank in the social 
M ale and was no longer regarded by North West European tribes in 
Uter years as the Sky Father, This observation is borne out by Tiwaz’ 
liaviug given his name to the third day of the week. For among the 
present-day descendants of the North West European tribes that day (like 
our own Tuesday) is generally called after T™az. This naming affords 
.11 lue to the nc\v niche into which the god had been pushed. For although 
he was still remembered, he w^as no longer supreme; he was no longer 
legardcd as the Sky Father and head of the pantheon, but had dwindled 
h> a lesser god, a god of war and soldiers. We can tell that Tiwaz was 
gi .idually changed from a sky god to a w^ar god at the beginning of the 
c:[5iistian era Ifom a clue contained in our cajendar. Sometime after 
AD ^00 the North West Europeans accepted Roman names for their 
nioiiths along with the seven-day week translated into terms ol their 
ii.iiive deities; and Tuesday, Old English Tiwes-dirg^ corresponds to the 
1 aiin Mmis dies, the day of Mars, Roman god of war. And the fact that 
I l w w as regarded as a war god is w'cll established by other evidence such 
js the seventh-century Kentish Epiiial Gloss wTich translates Mars by 
I iig, i.e. Tiw. 

If the chief god is removed from his place a vacuum is created, and 
mythology abhors a vacuum as much as nature does: another god must 
move in. Actually^ Woden moved in, but it will be more convenient 

discuss this, as w'cll as when the supersession took place, in the next 
I [laptcr. 

It Tiwaz is accepted as the old Sky Father one might go on to inquire if 
tlicre arc any myths still extant in which he figures as the Sky Father. 

I have to acknowledge at once that there is no direct reference to Tiwaz 
hIS a Sky Father among the literary remains of any of the North West 
T'liropean tribes. In other words, when we hear of Ziu, Tyr or Tiw- he is 
ntlways spoken of as god of war. Even the myths attached to Tiw’s name 
as a war god have disappeared along with all the other myths from Old 
T.n glisli records. 

But it is possible by hypothesis and reference to Old Norse talcs to 
uncover a number of myths wTich there is adequate reason to believe 
were originally told of rlie Sky Father: and that is what I now^ propose to 
ilo. 

Because the Hindus, C?reeks and Romans referred to a chief god some¬ 
times called Dyauspitar, Zeiispatcr and Jupiter, wc might have expected 
10 tind a North West Eunipean form of the chief god"s name which 
also had thcltHal word for ‘(atlu r' laMeuedon [heend. Such a form would 
ha\'e hern l ijrdzfadi f. 



il IS iinivlii'li' In 1 h‘ liHllul. 

■ till llli l f IS a iiic]iu*i y in Nt>rsr inylli tif ^od wlui wlis oikl‘ the chid 
deny, who wms ihca* 'in ilic beginning’;ind who did have "hither’ as part 
ol Ins luiiiie, Ix'ing called i]i fact AUdflr ar Allfathcr. [ am going to argue 
that Ni>Tse Allfither and Tiwaz were originally one and the same. 

Most of the information about Allfather comes from one source, the 
inytlhcally late Iho^e Edda wTitten by Snorri Sturluson who died in 1241. 
Snorri Tdeiuifies Odinn with Alltather, but it is clear that these two gods 
were never one; though it is obvious why Snorri makes the identification, 
iiainelv because Odinn had usurped Tiwaz’ place, hi answer to the 
L|iKstions ‘Who is the One wdio was there from the beginning of time? 
Who is the oldest of the gods?" Snorri answers: 

I k' is called Ahtarlier (so they say) and in the Ancient Asgard he had tw clvc 
n.iines: Pirsl AllTather, second Lord (or Lord of Armies), third Spear Lord, 
Sourili Siihter. then AlLknowiiig, Fulfillcr-of-wishcs, Farspoken, Shaker, 

Ihmu r. DestToyer, Protector .nvd twelfth Gelding.He lives thrtyngh all 

lime and he rtiles his kingdom with absolute power over all things great and 
small. . . He created heaven and earth and sky and everything within diem 
... hilt most wonderful was when he created man and gave him spirit which 
shall he eternal and never fail though the body drop to dust or bum to ashes. 

I lere is confusion indeed, for Allfathcr is said to be ‘the oldestol the gods’, 
10 liave been there ‘from the beginning of time", to have ‘created heaven 
and earth and sky and all within thcm\ to have ‘created man’, to be the 
ruler of his kingdom ‘with absolute power’; and yet he shares some of 
these attributes with the god called Odinn. For Odinn (with his two 
brodicTS Vih and Ve), is also said to have created heaven, earth and man; 
and Odinn like Allfathcr, is called at one time or another by the twelve 
names used for Allfathcr. Indeed, in both the Verse Edda and the Tmsc 
Eddd ‘ AllLither’’ is used as a synonym of‘Odinnh But Odinn did not live 
funn the beginning of time; he was not just there^ but was boni oi the 
unioji of the god Bor and the giantess Bestia; nor did Odinn ‘rule his 
kingdom with absokitc power"-he was at the mercy of Fate: both Snorri 
and the ancient verses are agreed on these points. There can be no doubt 
bill that Allfathcr and Odinn (no matter how they got mixed up later 
on) were originally tw'o difTcrent personages, 

d'hen who was Allfathcr? As we shall sec, the myths connected with his 
II.I me are those most applicable to a sky god, as indeed is Snorri’s dcscrip- 
iion him in his Prologue to his Eddo as: 

.1 giurrnor of the stars of heaven: one who might order their courses after 
Ills will, very sirong and full ot might. People also held this to be true: that 
it tie swayed tlie chief things tif creation, he must have been betore the stars 
111 luMven; aiul they saw ih.u if lie ruled the eoursesot the heavenly bodies, 
111 must also govern ihe sinning o( the sun, and the dews ot the ^air, and the 
Irnils id the earth, whatsiiever grows upon U;and in like manner the winds 
1)1 the .in and the slnrms of the sea. I hey knew not yel where his kingdom 
was; l>iit tins ihev Ik licved : iliat he riiletl all dungs nil e 11 ih .mil in the sky. 
file gi eat stats,dsoni the lira vetis and ihe winds oE the sea. 


Now, d Alltallici Wiisi liu t goif a skv goil m paUu tdai ,aiid m adduum 
I illsei id all, there ean he tiElle dordu llial he was ‘ Liw i/ladet' the old 
oiigm.d Sky l ather. 

11 then bet'oincs a reasonahlc ntssumpEion that the myths in wliich 
Alltalher Hgures in Norse sources, especially where tticy have obvious 
skv alhnitics, are myths which were once told ol Tiw^az; and it is at least 
IM issible diat iHir own Atiglo-Saxon foreiathers must have remembered 
snine such talcs wdiich had once been told ot Tiw, 


I ivv, then, was originally the Creator: under his tide Allfather he is 
depiclcd in the Prose Eddo as the prime mover in one creation myth 
w hu h goes as follows: once upon a time there was a giant called Nokkvi, 

I It ippears to be connected wdth the moon, for his name in other Iiido- 
Lnmpean languages turns up in various forms meaning ‘ship ; and 
NiVkk vi seems to be the helmsman of the moon regarded as a vessel sail¬ 
ing .u ross the starry heavens. Nokkvi had a daughter called Night who 
v\as dark and dusky-haired, taking after her family (says Snorri). The 
in.utlen Night was given in marriage to three suitors called Naglfar, 
.AniLirr and Dclling, These names mean Twilight, the ‘Second" and 
I Mwn. Night had a child by each of these fathers: by Twilight she had a 
KtJii named Space, by the ‘Second’ a daughter named Earth, and by 
\ kiw u another son who took after his father’s side, being bright and fair; 
he was called Day. All the personages in this story arc of the sky; but 
whiuc is the Sky Father? 

I he clue to solve the mystery lies with Annarr, the ‘Second". In his 
f ddii Snorri identifies Annarr with Odinn and says that Earth was his 
d.iiighlcr and his wife also. Here is a case of attributes being cransterred 
(nun one god to another, for when Odinn became chief god he assumed 
ilu mantle of the one he had dispossessed: we can be fairly ccitam that 
I hr ’Second’ vv^as originally the Sky Father, that is to say Tiwaz or Tiw, 
.md that Twilight, the ‘Second" and Dawn are but three dilTercnt 
m .miicstations of the one god, the ancient Djevs, 

Mi are than a suspicion that the ancient Anglo-Saxons recollected the 
iiivih of Annarr’s (that is, the old Sky Fathers or Tiw s) marriage to 
\ .mb n contained in the Old English C/junn already quoted to restore 
il Mility to the land: 


l:ra\ l:ra\ 

fOffhitti lifiuhr, 
hivi m's fhn fiddv. 


Ercc, Erce, Ercc, 

Mother of Earth.. . . . 
Hail to thee. Earth 


/in) modor! 
ht’o fiot f^rowi'ttdr 

eij ('nHh's jivdnm'. 


Mother of ineu! 
grtiAV and bring h^rth 
in (liHi’s embrace. 


Mns IV tm Chrislian or even t>ld leslamem tale: divinity was never 
mmuiiieni in nature but tr.insceiidetl nature .is lar as the jews were coii- 
i I Hied: iJiis is a pagan story ot the weihliiig between ihe Sky Falbei and 
I hr 1 .11 ill Motlu I . 



When \vr irtnrn la ihr IcvI.uuIk sounds we leiiin ih.it Allhiilivr ar 
I tw as the ktU'W him took Night aiui lier snn Hay Ami giving 

each of them a pair ol'luirscs and a chariot, dispatched them up the 
heavens to drive round the earth once in every twenty-four hours. 
Night drove ftrst with the horse know^n as Frosty mane, who every 
morning sprinkles the grass witli his dew which is really foam flying off 
as lie champs his bit. Day’s horse, Shiningmane^ illumines all the earth 
and sky with the light from his hair 

riierc is a variant of this tale preserved side by side with it by the 
Icelandic writer It tells of a being named Mundilfari w'ho had two 
cliildren so bright and fair that he had die temerity to call the boy Moon 
and the girl Sun. But the ‘gods’ paid Mundilfari out for his pride by 
snatching away the brother and sister and setting them to work in the 
heavens. They made Moon drive round with the moon while Sun 
beca!iie postilion to the horses pulling the chariot of the sun: these two 
horses are called Early wake and Supremc-in-strength. 

Tlie roots of die chariot of the sun myth lie deep in Indo-European 
soil, for we see the flowers not only in northern story but in Greek, 
koniaii and Hindu mythology as welL Tliere is written provenance of 
the northern version going back to ad 9S in Tacitus' Certmtiin 45: 
Passing die [tribe called] Suioiics we find yet another sea [the Bakic| . . . 
believed to be the boundary that girdles the earth. . . . The hsx radiance 
of the setting sun lingers here until dawn with a brightness that makes the 
stars turn pale. There is a nimoiir that you can hear the sound he makes 
as he rises from the waves and can see the shape of his horses and the rays 
on his head* 

Even further back in time, the sun-chariot idea is graphically represented 
in the Bronze Age sun image found at Trundholm. 

Such myths as 1 have just traced from Icelandic sources were being put 
into verse round about ad 850-950, that is to say, some two or three 
luiiuiTed years alter the conversion of the English, Changes in the original 
talcs were only to be expected as the culture of the northern branch of 
the North West European peoples became diversified from the western 
branch and as their poets worked over the material. For one thing, the 
Nortllinen set out on a sustained venture of colonization by force 
which resulted in their settling half of England, parts of Scotland and 
Ireland, and Normandy, Because they had to fight their way into each 
of these regions tiiey w'cre apt to extol the military virtues and their 
chief god was looked upon as the final arbiter of battles. This chief god 
was no longer Tiwaz, but he assimilated most of Tiwaz" tjualitics and 
many ol the myths (such as the sun myths just mentioned}, formerly 
told of Tiwaz, 

The Northmen did, however, retain one myth of the heavens which 
ninst always have been associated with Tiwaz' name. It appears that the 
Sun .ind Mikjii arc galloping across the heavens because they are pursued 
Uy iwa wolves, ['he one chasing Sun is called Skoll; it is he w!io frightens 
her into fligln and in the end he will capture her. The other wolf, leaping 
.ilong helniid Moon, is called Ikiii w!u> inteiuis overtake Moon, 



I \ Itrou/c Age sun-chariot touiid at Triindhohn, Dcninark. The horse (there may 
m igninlly have been a pair) is of bronze and the disc is gold-plated on one side. The 
i nruiectioii is apparent between the image and the Indo-European myths - whether 
i ot-rk, [Ionian or North Wesr Enropcati — in which the sun is drawn round tile 

In .IS ens by horse and chariot. 

itul I here can be no doubt but that he will succeed; for the account 
■..I vs: 

ihcie lived a witch in the forest called Ironwood to the east of Midgard 
In dial same forest dwelt troll wives or ironwooders. The ancient witch 
l.irrowcd giants by the dozen and all in the likeness of wolves: it is from 
« rhein that these two wolves conic. Further, it is said, a really trightful one 

111 line of descent called Moon hound shall throw out. He shall be filled with 
ilu‘ llcsh of all men who die; he shall sw^allow the Moon; and le shall 
.piinkle witli blood all the sky and heavens at which the Sun's light shall 
In- pill out and winds shall rise up and howl hither and yon, 

wink liic bones of this story arc ancient North West European and 
Miiliout doubt Indo-European, the Northmen clothed them with a 
tlrsh oil heir own devising. They have given the myth a new shape which 
.dlow'. it to tall into place as a piece in their jigsaw puzzle which at last 

.. into a picture of the final destruction of heaven, earth, gods and 

men. This appears to he a peculiarly northern conception, probably to be 
ii.iiioweil down as only a Norwegian and Icelandic conception. There 
I o III) ronelusive evidence that the flld English ever believed in the 

|t.ir.n,iri>k, the Doom of the Divine Powers: and yet there is a snspieion 

I I Ml they had heard ot il and remembered it even after lour luindred 
V.ais id i:liiisliaiiily, when we limi Wnijst.ui. Archbishop ol York, 

11 ving OIK to the lingiisli ni ioi.(; 

1 







I lu'. ^vorlil I'* I ms] HI I!', on lo its i-mi - -njii i\u lunj^,t-r thnii^s li-i vc tism.ul ilh 
l1u' wni li! llir svni H' iIh'V bft oiiH', .is |bctMHvi.' pt'oplt^ s sms] i( iiuisi tkiily 
lijpin ti tlmt i-v]| will jiu rt m' Liiuil ilu'tommL^ nrAm3t.lirtst! riicn indeed it 
u iil he liorrilde .iiul tenityin!; ihroiiglituir the world- 

W.is Will!sun recalling Cbristiaai superstition, old native pagan tradi- 
(ions, or was he inHueiiccd by contemporary Viking beliefs? It is perhaps 
iiiipossihle tvi decide. One dmibts whether the Anglo-Saxons ever deve¬ 
loped a hill-blown Ragnardk myth, but (as I hope to show later) there 
IS evidence to indicate chat they knew of the sun’s being swallowed by a 
wolf .ind of the ehorts made by the Sky Father, Tiw, to prevent this 
despoiling of his realm. 

riu y siiay also have known the story of how the wolf Fetirir wms 
shack ied, wliieli goes like this: the ;^sir enticed Fennr across a lake of the 
Underworld to an island where they made the last of three attempts to 

I I tier him Their first two bonds he had snapped easily. The third was 
djifeient: it had been fashioned of most unusual materials by a dwarf in 
du land of the Dark Elves, The six ingredients forged into this fetter 
called (deipiiir were the noise of a cat’s footfall, a w'oman’s beard, the 
Tools of a nuHiiitaiii, the nerves of a bear, a fish's breath and the spittle 
ol a Inrd. Wlieii the wolf Fetirir saw the new shackle (which w^as smooth 
and soil as silk), he suspected sorcery and refused to be bound with it 
nntil a god liad laid !iis hand between the wolfs jaws as a token of good 
fnfn None wished to do this but at last Tyr olfered his right fist, the 
letter was fastened round the wolfs leg and no matter how Fenrir 
struggletl, the bond cut the tighter, and he was unable to break loose. 

1 Ic hil otr'fyr's hand. 

The gods chained him to a lofty crag called Howling, and, lifting up 
an enormous boulder, they pile-drove the crag still deeper into the 
ground, using the boulder afterwards to weight down the crag. The 
woll'gapeil terrifically, struggled madly and tried to bite; so they wedged 
.1 sword between his chops, the pommel at his bottom jaw and the point 
hansfisLing his palate: that gagged him somewhat. He bellowed 
Indeoiisly and bloody slaver roped down from his gob forming a river 
wliicli llie Northmen called Van. And there (they go on to say) he lies 
fill die Kagnardk. 

I here are leatures in this story which have been worked up by the 
pill Is, for instance the ingredients of the fetter, the sword between the 
laws am] especially ihc ncrthcni idea of the wolf lying bound only 
unhl ihe Doimi of the Divine Powers. Nevertheless, the basic story of a 
i ladi Ik i ween ilie Sky Father and a monster who is cast down into the 
da I k ness goes b.u k to the earliest Indo-European times, which is one 
iiMson tor supposing ihat the Old English rcinembered it in some form 
Mtnil.irly assoi i.iied with l iw. fliere are echoes of the gagging of 
I eiii iswLilf ]T5 a ctinoiis bil of history t|i]oTed by Lady Stenton in her 
hhehJj .Vecic/y in thr luiviy MttUlf Slie lehs ol a large company of 

people (tin Heel I are named) who hunted all tkiy in Kockiiigliam Forest 
in tlie ve.n i.tss .ind who 'em olfthe liCnid ot .1 buck and put ii on a stake 

III ills- muidls- of .1 leit.nn clear iiig . . pkis iiig in file month of thealore- 



1 , S.iiiissHi killing the lion, a lilicenth-ceiitnry picture from [X'lnnark. A literal 
Id iids'iHig ss( fudges \]V'. s gi^es die toik' file hoii iti pieces . The artist translates 
I hr. .I’l .1 le.iiitig .ip.uE tul I lie cri-an.iri- s .i reiiiiniseetiie possibly ol the tild pagan 

tn\fii^ itl hou- the g<u] t hUnn was rest tied frL>in die lu'lly oE the wolf. 











sah \ lir.iil .1 tx-il.iisi spmillt , ,iiul llai y tn.uic llu' imuith towards llic 

MSI] m usiitrinpl n1 ilif lord Ktii^ and Ins lortstcr?;'. 

I ady StciUon lakc^; tins behaviour to indicate that the hunters were 
\eilainly li^lu hearted in llieir sport'. But there is surely something 
lunt h deeper and (perhaps) darker than that, li is evident that here was 
some kind ofritual which was not really intended to mock the King and 
fns verderers: the antlered head of the buck takes iis back to the Palaco- 
Jtdiie eave~pauitings and forward to the Abbots Bromley horn dance; 
the nuinher of named hunters (thirteen) is that of the witch's coven as 
well as a txmi inon I y accepted number of the Old Norse gods; the making 
of the nuuith gape towards the sun is surely significant, 

h it too much to claim that here was a fundamentally magico-rcligious 
cereinoiiy which our ancestors retained in their folklore Irom prehistoric 
times and which we occasionally glimpse in history books as well as m 
inytlis like that of Fcnriswulf? In actual fact, the Rockingham poachers 
ol 1 255 were perpetuating a prehistoric ritual which was similar to that 
praclised up to recent times by the Hairy Ainu of Japan when they 
uppeascd the spirit of the bear they had hunted to death by setting up 
his head on a pole. 

There is another version of the clash in the account of how the North¬ 
men's Odinn (again at the Ragnarok) was swallowed by the wolf. The 
northern poets suppressed the real ending to fhai story: in order for it to 
Eit into their conception of the destruction of everything, Odinn w^as 
deemed to have died in the encounter. A mention is made of how' Odinn’s 
st>n Vidarr revenges himself upon the w olf by stepping with one foot 
uiU) die animafs botEoin jaw^ while w ith his arms he prises and tears the 
great gob apart. A killing of this nature could have only one end in 
viv\\\ that is to allows the sw^allow^ed god to emerge unscathed. 

At die Ragnarok, Tyr himself is said to meet his end in an encounter 
widi the liound from hell called Garm. This is but another version of the 
swallowing myth, with Tyr playing his (that is, Tiwaz') original part. 

C>ne last story of the Sky Father is mentioned rather cryptically by 
Snorri Sturluson in his Pn>iC Edda: speaking of a mysterious being called 
Miinir, he relates how one of the three roots of the World Ash Tree 
twists in the direction of the Frost Giants who live beyond the ocean 
i-Eu ircling the world. Under this root is Mimir s well, called after its 
guardian Mimir. ‘The Allfathcrk says Snorri, ‘came there looking for a 
dt aught j'rtmi llie w'ell, but he didn’t get it until he had put one of his eyes 
m pawn ' Directly connected vvidi this is the northern depiction of 
fodiuT] as one-eyed. But it was not really Odinn who lost an eye, it was 
llie old Sky Father. In these recollections is to be discerned the mythical 
e\[>l:ination of the sun's nightly disappearance from die heavens, for 
the eye of the Sky Father is an emblem oOhe sun, while Munir's w'cll is a 
repi esentalion tdThe ocean. In like iiianner, the sw^allowing of the sky 
gini hv a moiister invariably Iroin tlie Underwxirld of darkness can be 
(miy a tnyllitipoeic wmv ofslnnving die Umponiry disappearance from 
die heavens ol the supreme deity each time die sun sets; likewise, the 
denv t innes bnili lu sh and m \v Ironi tlie motisteT's jaws every sunrise'. 



(fi Aerial view of the Royal Cemetery at Sutton Hoo overlooking the River Dcbcn. 
6 )iil\' one mound lies open at the re-excavation twenty years atter its first discovery; 
In MU this inoniid (raised perhaps in honour of King Rcdwald) was taken the 
i.Ll>nliuis ship treasure nosv in the British Mtiscum. 


It may be objected that this myth is all very well for the Northmen 
I Mil diat there is no shred of direct evidence for its ever having been 
, un em among the English in England. Fortunately for my theory, I 
Im lieve dial there rievidence: only recently was it brought to light after 
diL manner of dre Sky Father himself oiu of twelve hundred years of 
Llaikness. In MJ39 a uuuiiid at Sutton FIoo, one ol a number on the east 46 
bank of the River Dehen in Stiffolk, was excavated and found to contain 
ili[ shadow til a ship. I say Miatlow' because the timber strakes had long 47 
\m\. e moultlered tti tlnst, (htnjgh then lines were visible in tliesatuly soil, 

A\ Wi iv the rusly slams ot [|u* t lent liHiails. I he bimed vessel had l>ren a 














I A sJi.ultiw ni :i : the tiiijluTs h;id rotted and the iron ckiidi nails rusted 

u.iv* Inn nn ext JVMtioii die impression ot tlie Sutton Hoo ship was still visible even 
Iter iiiaih [hnteen hundred years. Brhnv, Stuart Pig^ott’s drawing showing the 
ot tile iiiiils .11 The lime of the dig, I 9 jy. 
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49. 50 Two recently reeoustmeted 
eeremonia! ohiects from the Sutton 
1 loo ship: a wiictstone with 

e.irved heads and suriiieaiiTited by a 
sl.ig; /iir a king’s standard 
winch recalls tlie golden one set up 
n Seyld Scefiiig's head when his 
1 i>rpse w as given ‘to the oeean, 
leiiing the waves roll him away’. 



huge rowing-boat unfit for further service, eighty feet long, fourteen 

1eei in beam and drawing two feet of water, [r had accommodation tor 

jin>rc tlian thirty rowers. The undertakers had erected a little house ot 

oak lioards amidships in which was tound buried treasure indeed. There 

weic thirteen pieces of Byzantine silverware, nine silver-mounted 37 

di inkiiig-honis and a number of small gourds mounted with gold; there 

was a silver-coloured iron helmet of ornate design with a face-shaped JiJ—3J 

vist>r and a similarly ornate shield; there was a set of buckles, clasps and 

miier hitings in gold richly decorated with cloisonne-work of garner, 

nmsLiic glass and filigree; there was also a standard of wrought iron; and, §0 

in .itldition to this and other objects, there were a sword and a rich pursc- 

lop t Til belli shed with seven cloisonne plaques. Nor was the purse 4j 

nnpi y: it held a heap of thirty-seven Merovingian gold coins which made 3^ 

II sure ili.it the date of their hoarding was no later than ad 630. All this 
lUMNiire had been placed in the earth to honour some East Anglian 
waiiior of high rank, perhaps a king, possibly i^thclhcrc father of that 
Aldvviilf who reineinbered as a hoy seeing King Redwald’s pagan 
'.[nine. No trace oi any body was found, so it seems that the ship and its 
11 IT nil lire under die mound were intended lo he a memorial or ceiiotapli 
ft) .1 leattcT who had perislied al sea or in distaiil pans. /luliellKTe himself 
died 01 was driiwiifril .U ihc Batik* of Wtiivvaed ii] Yorkshire* on 15 
Ntivenihet nss- Bnl it may suit In*, as was liist ihoiiglit, ih.il ihe ship 
bnii.il was li> Innuini King Kedwakl whti died in iMi 02s 01 1)20. 












i I III new ri^amstruction of Ehc Sutton Hoo lichiict now in tlic liritisli 
Mtivi nin. Hh- iiiuiiiiny resemblance between the Sutton Hoo bum! and the 
/(- eu'u// Llescription ofScyld Scefint^’s funeral has been noticed on page yo. This 
III 1 in el .U]d descriptions of helmets in emphasize the correspondence; the 

hrlineis in the epic poem are Ifvit (silver-white), bntufati (polished), they have boar 
jinagev, I bey are buried with great warriors in funeral mounds, while one particular 
lielinc I (/ff [3(1 fi// lines lo^^ort.) could have been described with the Sutton Hoc 
Ik Imii as a model: ‘over the crest ol'the head-protector, the helmet, ran on the 
iniKide a lidge wound round with wire’. The Sutton Hoo helmet was 

onginally untied, an appearanee faithfully described by firit and it bad boar 

intagt s over ilie clieek-gLiards; it was buried to honour a noble naan. A magnificent 
Wink ol art, to be worn on cercTiionial occasions, the Sutton Hoo helmet could be 
httiugly deMTibed with au ailjeetive Iroiu HntnuilJ as /jcdSusfoi/J ('towering in battle ), 
aikl in.iv u't'll havt' servetl also tt> luark out the war-leader, the kitig^ as a rallying- 
junut in a lighi. It is o! a ilesigti better known in Sweden (ycr Ilk K4). The decorative 
p]ai|Ucsui b as itie one showing a spt ar-in aring, horncd-helineted warrior (n/joec 
in'iu)* liave din i 1 Swerlish parallels lake ihe bronze die Iroru [ orslunda and, 

[akeii with olher links. |i]aUMbly snggesl llui the liasi Anglian royal line of 
Wirflmgas, to wlioni thelieliiiet helmiged m had desiemled as an heulooin, 
m iginaii il in Sweden 
















S4 A 1 Cilkcrioii of Mertn iJigian gold coins and X\\ o small iogoEs found with the 
SmiiHi 1 loo purse. 


y f h IS the Sutton Hoo purse-top which, for the moineiit, is of iiiip>ortaiicc 
to us: for a pair of the ornamental placpics on it represent a figure in 
ss iiuiuLin form about to be swallowed by two animals. Both person and 
animals are stylized, but to niy mind there can be little doubt that the 
animal is intended to represent a wolf (duplicated for symmetry), while 
ilie hgUTC has a head of broken outline most like a child’s drawing of the 
sun. Admitted, the British Museum Provisional Guide says doubtfully 
that the design may be a version of the 'Daniel in the Lions' Den' motif 
fa mi liar from Frankish buckles. But in those designs the lions arc usually 
(awning at Daniers teet. The Sutton Hoo design is much more like a 
sfp similar Scandinavian one on a stamp for embossing bronze helmet- 
pliues from Torslunda, Sweden. In both the Torslunda and Sutton Hoo 
designs the animats have gaping jaws attempting to swallow the figure *s 
head. ! have little doubt in my own mind that the Sutton Hoo design, 
die l orslunda stamp and the Frankish ‘Daniel in the Lions^ Den' motit 
are all descended from one archetype and that the archetype is to be 
louncl in thete. It is the tableau depicting the ‘Goddess of Animals’, and 
lie. i also the ‘Master of Animals" which is found there. Just as heads or animal 
designs oil ancient coinage change at first imperceptibly, but at last to 
Mich an extent that what was originally a horse becomes a mere meaning¬ 
less stpnggle, so generations of craftsmen in different environments 
clianged the ‘Goddess of Animals’ to ‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den’ or to the 
Sk) 3 adiei being swallowed by vvi>l\ es. It is the culture within which the 
Cl all Milan worked wincli has finally shaped his design. I am convinced 
dial lu te i>n I he Suitiin I hio piirse-mouiit, in Last Anglian craftsmanship 
o( soUH’ lime betoiv Ai> f>>o, is a memory ol die Sky Father being 
swalloweii by die Woll 












S7 silver plate found in the Sutton Hoo ship. No one can say for ccrtahi 

liov\ tins Meitjr.ited treasure from a far-ort'land’ found its way from what the 
Viktu^s were later to call Micklcgarth, the Cireat City of the World, to the banks of 
ihe tiny fiighsli Uiver Dehen. 


There is more to the Sutton Hoo ship-burial than this, for in addition 
iliis exciting link with the Sky Father, there is another, no less exciting, 
with that pagan hero already mentioned in some detail, namely Scyld 
Seefiiig. 

We saw bow Scyld Sccfing drifted to Scania in an open boat; when at 
last he died, his people, according to BcowitlJ (lines 26-52) gave him a 
rich ship-burial: 

Will'll his time c.nne, the old warritir Scyld passed away from them into 
the I t>ril’s proEeetiom Then his own dear comrades bore him to the edge ot 
the sea, just as he had asked them co. They had taken Itecd ot his words 
during his time as protector of the Scyldings. The ehiefuin’s ship, iey and 
eager tti set saih lay with its ring-carved sierii drawn up on the hard: they 
carried ihis famous and generous prince to a last resting-place by the mast 
iti (he bosom ol ihe hoaL To that spot they brought decorated treasures 
Junu lar-o(f lauds: never did 1 hear of a more splendid vessel in its adorii- 
ineni t>t \i ar w eapons, balile-coais, swonis and corsi'lets, Miany precions 
dmigs lay aboni hts hody that were lo pass with him into the power of ihe 
MM. They girded Ins t orsi' with 110 less gilts, will] ihe heir]oi>ms ol a people, 
tlian llu y had done wlu> had m'I him adrilt 111 ihe bcgiiimTig, alone as a 


link' iluUI. til .iiUliiu*<i. tlu v illixt'il liii'.l' •" l>" ■' '■Mill!-"'* 

tlu-li tlii V g.ivcliilii to iln- "‘'-.111. k-miii' il>i' wiivt-stoll him ivv.n. S.ul wfiv 
tlifii lu-.i'rK moiiniliil ihill mm.lv N.. niuv ti.. ....m«ll.>i ui ilu- ti ih. .‘Hi'*' 
tcii for ftriaiii. cvi-r. wlwi n-a'ivt-d ih.ii burtk'n. 

The Tcscniblanccs between this description and what was tound at 
Sutton Hoo are so striking as to be uncanny. It is almost as if the Beowulf 
poet was giving an eyewitness account of what was being placed in that 
East Anglian ship at the very period he was writing. There arc important 
differences, of course; the Sutton Hoo ship was buried not castadnft, nor 
were there signs of a body; but there is quite a long list of similarities. 
Both have richlv ornamented treasures cached amidships; both have 
treasures brought from afar - from Byzantium in the case ot the Sutron 
Hoo ship; both have various weapons, sw^ords and corselets; and both 
have a prince’s standard- 

This is not the place to inquire into the general meaning of ship-burial: 
wc may note for the moment that it was a custom ot our princely pagan 

ancestors mentioned by poets and substantiated by finds. In the objects 
brought to light at Sutton Hoo we arc fortunate to have corroboration 
of some of our theories concerning the myths and gods of the Old 
English, including the swallowing of the Sky Father. From that nightly 
swallowing the sky god returned each morning: after his later deposition 
by the Northmen he was not allowed to return. 

It is now time to ask about the god who usurped the Sky Father s 
place among the North West European peoples, a god who was at one 
period admitted to be supreme by many of the Old English. His name 
to them was Woden. 
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>.s < tnr nl Oiliim\ iin kiMiiH'^ w.is ti.illin\'s tinJ. I his miiK’s troni ;i 

Msli'rtiih I i'limi s‘ soiii I t', (hr Aiii.iin.ii;tKMn t 'olln ntm, t oin nlugcTu 


(^ihiptcr Six 

WODEN 


It a West Saxon tarmcr in pagan times had walked our ol his /jury or fiw 
above the Vale of Pewscy some auaimn day, and looking up to the hills .i-’ 
had caught sight of a bearded stranger seeming in long cloak larger than 
life as he stalked the skyline through low cloud; and if they had met at 
the gallows by the cross-roads where a body still dangled; and if the 58 
farmer had noticed the old wanderer glancing up from under a shadowy 
liood or floppy brimmed hat with a gleam of recognition out of his one 
piercing eye as though acclaiming a more than ordinary interest, a 
possessive interest, in the corpse; and it a pair ol ravens had tumbled out 
of the mist at that moment, and a couple ot wolves howded one to the 
other in some near-by W'ood; and if the stranger had been helping him¬ 
self along w'ith a massive spear larger by' tar than normal; and it all this 
had indu'ced in the beholder a feeling of awe; then he wwild have been 
tustificdin believing that he was in the presence ot Woden tramping the 
world of men over his own Wansdykc- 

Such a picture may appear, these days, tanciful. But there is evidence 
10 suggest it all in our own native English sources. We know from place- 
names that there w'as a centre ol Woden worship above the Vale of 
I’ewsey; in fact, if place-names are any guide, Woden was the most 
wiilely honoured of the heathen gods in England, for we find him com¬ 
memorated as the patron of settlements among the Angles ol Northum- 
bt i I, the East and West Saxons of Essex and Wessex, and the jutes of 
Kent. There is no shadow of a doubt that the aristocracy of the Old 
I iiglish looked upon Woden as chief god: the genealogies of the kings 
hi’.ir w'itness to the former dignity of Woden's name, for even in Chrisr- 
ii.ni limes the royal houses ot Kent, Essex, Wessex, Dcira, Bernicia and 

l ast Anglia all traced back to Woden, 

But who (f’ds Woden if Tiw had originally been the old Sky Father 
Litd chief of the gods? In order to answer this question we may first 
Mintiiie tutrselves to native evidence and begin with the name 'Woden’. 

I he t'rimitive West liuropeans h.ad all called him Wodetiaz, a name 
which developed into Wiiolan in Old High Oerman. imo Wodan in 
t )ld Saxon, imo Vodeii {lalei Odinii) in Old Niusi'. and into W<nk-ii m 
< >ld l.iigitsli. We can iheretoie .u i i pl him asa PniniMve Wesi lairopeaii 
god known to all llie iiibi-s o( the group 


u 





I'hrri' IS ,1 tlispiiir, si ill uns^ tllril, ,ks in \vh,it wcrr ific .inkrtTkiits iiiitl 
irl.ilivcs kIiv wnu! Wtnlcu.i/ in lnd(i-BiiR)pcLin t here are 

Ewo pnssihJe explanations. C>m' suggests lhat Wodenaz was first believed 
lo be a wiiul or sinrni gnd with power over the dead; and the other that 
he was a divine magician who by self-sacrifice had brought whsdom to 
mem I’liere is evidence that the Old English believed Woden to possess 
atlribntes wbich reflect both characters: in short, he was for them both a 
gini ot vvisdoni and a god of the dead. 

We may examine the two sides of Woden’s character in turn, and 
lirst lliat suggested by those who derive the name Wodenaz from an 
liidti-European word w^bicb is also the parent of Sanskrit and 
Latin errmix meaning "wind\ Wodenaz would then be a god of wind and 
storm like die Hindu Vata, lord of the wind. In his turn, Woden is taken 
to be a deified developincnr of the German storm giant Wodc leading 
his ‘wild army’ {das unueftde Htrr), his procession of the homeless dead 
across the sky. This vicsv is supported by Adam of Bremen’s definition 
‘Wodan, that is to say Fury' ( Wodun, id si Juror)^ and by the Anglo- 
Saxtin uHulifidream which is glossed into Latin as Juror animi, and also by 
I lie tact that in Sweden das witivndo Heer is known as Odais Jaj^i or 
'WtKien's Hunt’. This is the Odhin who in Old Norse sources is identi¬ 
fied with the eight-legged stallion Sleipnir. Some authorities would 
have it that Wodenaz and his steed were originally identical and that if 
tile rider of the eight-legged horse depicted on the gravestone at Tjang- 
ritle in Gothland represents a dead man being carried away by the 
horse-demon and not Odiiin mounted on Sleipnir, then this conception 
was still current in Gothland in much later times. 

I here is c.xccllent evidence for this side of Woden’s character in Old 
Engiisli sources. The belief in Woden’s Hunt lived long and vividly in 
native siory and folklore: it still continues to do so in the superstition 
(snitabiy revamped by Christians) of Gabriel’s Hounds; w^hile as re¬ 
cently as 1939 the myth has reappeared in a popular American cow'boy 
song, tile kiders in the Sky\ in which the homeless dead are a ghostly 
lIcviI’s herd’ of cattle whose ‘brands wuz still on fire' and whose 
‘hooves vvuz made oi steel’, while Woden is represented as a ghostly 
(ovvhoy condemned to a terrible eternity ot roundiiig-up ^across these 
eiultess skies’. But the version of the Wild Hunt which is closest to that 
imagined by the pagan Old English is to be found in the Ati(^h-Soxivi 
i dtrotdflf under the entry for A l> 1127: 

I el luj one be svirpriseLl at u hal wc are about to relate, for it was cominoii 
gtisMp np auil Jowni the eotinfryside that after FebrLiary 6 th many people 
bni li ^^vvv ,iTki heard a \viH>le pack of huntsmen in full cry. They straddled 
hl.u k horses and black biuks while their luninds were pitch blaek with 
slai ing hiileous eyes. 11 ns \\ as seen m the very deer park ot IVterhorongh 
tnwu, and in all tlie wixuls stietching trmii that same spot as far as Stani- 
loid All ill rough the ntghi monks heard tlieui sonuding and uindnig 
tlifii Innnv Uetiahli- wiinesses who kept w.iiili 111 ihe night declared that 
then- might well h.ive been tweniy or even ihirly oJ I hem in this wild 
lantivv as ueaT as ihev ionlil tell 
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(Gravestone iron} fjaiigride. CiolhLuid sht>wing CXIinn s eiglit-legged stallion 
Sleipmr with a rider w ho may he Giliiiu htmsell, or possibly the gi)d I lerniod on 
lus way lo I lei to lind Haider (.vrc 111. N 7 ). 













i )iir iiiifAlit tihii'ct cIkU then' is iin iiiiention ol Woden lure; hut we i,in 
he t;iiite sure that die Old hiij^lish did regard Woden as a leader ot a 
wild luint o( tile lost souls or homeless dead because ot their identifying 
him with the Uomaii god Mercury, the psycliopmnpos ot deader ot souls 
o( Cdassical myth. We find this identifiaition of Woden with Mercury 
as well as Wodeids patronage ot the dead in a tcnth-ccntury alliterative 
lioinily printed in Kemble's Scfoineu ntid Siituru : 


S\tw nfittt re<J> 

eji life; 

iic irtis sWithrJiHeftftd 
lUid sipict^t en dedam 
liitd Isijhdv OK sitda 
tttfd Ivtisfmduyssc; 

PDcjfs^^^oji ihti luvrhvfitm 
him lo ma ratt 
jfjdf tvt ti^dhictmu 
fiiw he offrodoK 
tiftd m hoii^iim bror^mti 

him OK hrohtoii ome^dnysso. 
llirsi^od mds iUimrrhm 
fh'iimix i'iiihmi htrihaumi 
mid he Oihoti ^thmvK 
oihntw Kiimai Dniisc. 


Once there lived a man 
who was Mercury called; 
he was vastly deceitful 
and cunning in his deeds, 
he loved well to steal 
and all lying tricks; 
the heathens had made him 
the highest of their gods, 
and at the cross-roads 
they offered him booty 
and to the high hills 

brought him victims to slay. 
This god was most honoured 
among all the heathen; 
his name when translated 
to Danish is Odinn, 


This kknrification of Woden with Mercury is borne out by the name 
we still use for the fourth day of the week. The Romans came to call 
that day after Mercury, namely Mcratrii dies, which we still find in 
uiodetn French as mcrcrcdi. When our ancestors adopted the Roman 
calendar they called the fourth day after their god whom they supposed 
corresponded to Mercury: and that was Woden, hence Wcdttes-da’g, 
modern Wednesday. Woden and Mercury were identified because of 
iheir connection with the leading ot the souls ot the dead; and we can be 
certain of this, because if Woden had been identified with the thief ^od 
of ihe Romans then his name would have been given to the fifth day of 
the week ‘Jove’s day’ which has become jendi in French. 


Feriiaps I may now deal with the other main characteristic of the god of 
the dead, his magical wisdom. This is implicit in his name, say the 
authorities who do not hold with the etymology of Wodenaz which I 
have already discussed, but who declare that the name is related to 
h.itin f'ufrs and Irish faith, a sort ot bard. Among the Gauls the rates was 
more of a wizard, a combination of soothsayer and sacrificial priest as 
we gather from Strabo who says ‘the bards arc minstrels and poets, but 
the r’lifcs are olferers of sacrifices and interpreters of nature.’ We may 
note in passing that Saxo Grammaticus calls Odinn rates. 

t luce ai^ain tliere is native evidence tor this side o( Woden s character; 
our Faiglisli forebears have left clues which prove tlicy were well aware 
of Woden's skill as a wizani or sorcerer i>T in one of the oldest 

pieies of extant Anglo-Saxon verse, the Nine Herki < ihanii: 


riu‘ snake laiue t lavviitie. .iiid sltiiik at iimu’ Hnl Woden ti>nk time gloi v- 
twigs iiuil striitk tlu' .ititli'i U (lew niU> tiiiii' 

The word usiuUy rnnishted *gU»ry-i\vigs\ ihai is H ithhrUuhiic, h itself 
interesting, for the first element is the local form in England ol Priniifive 
West Europenn H\yhltiiihtiwdZ fouiul on a sv^^ord-scabbard iroiii Dcii- 
uiark dating to about Ai> 300 and in later (r. Ai> Woo) Norse myth as 
Ullr. Ullr is an obscure god, but his name appears to have meant ‘splen¬ 
dour’, which, together with his other attributes tends to identify him 
with the Sky Father. So the unfldorlaitas may be reasonably taken to 
represent the ‘twigs of W^uldor or of the Sky Father. At any ratCj we 
know that in actual fact the were twigs on which runic 

Signs had been cut. This takes us back to Tacitus, who, writing in ad 98, 
ineiitions (in GirmmtiK 10) that our Western European ancestors had the 
highest possible regard for auspices and the casting of lots. He goes on: 

their procedure in ensting lots is Limform. They brc:ik ofi" the branch ot a 
fruit tree and slit it into strips; they mark these with dlficreni: runes And cast 
thctii at random on to a wliltc doth. Then, according to w^hether the con¬ 
sultation is a public or private one, the priest oi: the state or father ot the 
family, after a prayer to the gods And an intent gaze heavenwards, picks 
up three, one at a time, and reads their mcatling from the runes scored on 
them. 

llic problem of the origin of runes and their earliest use seems now to be 
more or less settled. According to the latest authorities, our ancestors 
received the runic alphabet through northern Italy, and their first deve¬ 
lopment of it was not for writing or reading but magically for divination. 
And the god most closely connected with these symbols was Wodenaz: 
we may be sure of this from the Old English evidence of the Nine Herhs 
Cham quoted above, where the ‘glory-twigs’ are slivers ol wood with 
runes cut into them, and from Old Norse evidence which makes Odinn 
the discoverer of runes. ^S/odenaz was taken to be the wise magician, 
nor is this a later and one-sided development of Woden by the Old 
English or ot Odinn by the Northmen. 

The association of Woden-Odinn with runes and wisdom is reflected 
III two passages of Old English and Old Norse verse which have occa¬ 
sioned a good deal of debate. There is, however, no possibility ol doubt 
about their real meaning which is the same in cither case: that the god by 
self-sacrifice won knowledge for the benefit of men. The Old English 
reference is again from the Nine Hcrhi Charm: 

Thyme and rcimel, a pair great in power. 

the wise Lord, holy in heaven, 

wroiiglit these herbs while lie hung on the cross; 

he placed llicin and put ilieiu in the seven worlds 

lo aid all, rich and poor. 

Wliiie III the Norse passage Osiinii liiinsell lells ot Ins wild experieiue 
in sl.ui/as I ,lS. I pj >iml t.| i ol llie /.ii)' o) the I lifih (ine: 






I 1 niu' [h.Li I liiiiis’ 

(in (bf wiiuiy in\\ 

iliLTc ,i]l ol ciiiic; 

with LI bbuic 
bloodied for Odion. 

myiiclf iin ofi’eriny ro inyjiclt 
knotted to thiu tree 
no in;in knows 

whither tlic roots ot it runs. 

Ntnie j^avc me bread 
none s^avc me drink, 

down to the depths I peered 
to snateh np nines 
w ith a rioariiig screeeh 

and fill in a dizzied faint! 

Wellbcitig I won 
and wisdom too, 

[ grew and joyed in my grow th; 
from a word to a word 
I was led to a w ord 

troin a deed to aiiother deed. 

Whether this concept ion of the god’s self-immolation on the cross in 
one case or the \vmdy tree’ (Yggdrasill) in the other grew out of, or was 
modified by the Christian account of Calvary is perhaps an insoluble 
pr4>blcin. But we can be quite certain that the Old English did regard 
Woden as a god of wisdom: not only is there the conclusive evidence 
of (lie Nine Htrhs Chnrm^ but there is also the verse homily quoted, 
riicre, in order to discredit the god and make him a devil, the Christian 
hoinitist has turned Woden’s original attributes upside down, so that 
wisdom becomes deceit and slyness. But he has recorded, too, Woden’s 
link with hanging, for thus were victims offered to the god ‘at the cross¬ 
roads'. 

Old Norse sources give a very full account of Odinn: the problem is 
So know how far die Old English conception of Woden is paralleled 
in the < omparadvely late Norse traditions of the tenth century concern¬ 
ing Odinn, lord of Valhalla. 

[he poems of the I Vr.ee Eddn yield the following information: war- 
I killed lionourably on the battlefield find their way to Odinn in his 
tinLlI of the slain Valholf anglicized as Valhalla. This edifice, shining 
hi ighl with gold, is easily recognized for its rafters arc spears, it is tiled 
with shields, the benches are strewn with w^ar-coats, and over the 
western door hangs a w olf with an eagle hovering above it. Here every 
day does Odiiiii ‘choose men killed with weapons’. There are 550 
doors Ml Valhalla’s walls, each wide emiugh to allow through eight 
hundred men marching abreast, shoulder to shoulder, at one time. 
I liese tioors are nientitined as being for use particularly when the war¬ 
riors doll tile hirili to ‘liglit wilh the WolC, tlial is to say at the limeot the 
IfigTiariik But the outermost entry port called Valgrind, the holy 



60 Sketch from the Utrecht Psalter ot a batdc scene typical ot what 
the Norsemen imagined to take place daily in Valhalla. 


barred-gatc of the slain’ of which Tew people can tell how^ tightly it is 
ItJt ked’, IS the one door to Valhalla which those newdy killed in battle 
must enter. Even before they reach Valgrind, the ‘host ot the slain’ must 
wade through the loudly roaring Thuiid, the river of air. Once safely 
|iast these obstacles, ‘the men killed wdth weapons’ enter Valhalla: here 
iliey indulge the two hugest appetites of the Viking, feasting and fight¬ 
ing. Their meat is prepared in a mighty cauldron holding enough succu¬ 
lent stew to feed them all; and its main ingredient is the flesh of a magical 
hoar who, though stuck and dressed for table one day, is nevertheless 
ahve and ready for the same treatment the next. The warriors’ tipple is 
(he sparkling mead which spirts from the teats of the nanny goat 
I Icadrun who browses on the branches of Larrad the tree standing outside 
V.il]i.illa. 

According to Snorri Sturluson writing two hundred years after the 
(i>mpositioii of the poems of the i Vr^c EMi (from which the above 
an oiinl is drawn) the Cdiosen Warriors or Einheriar: 

every day assiMUi as tliey are dresseil titin iheir .irnsmir. hie orderly on to tlic 
parade grtHnuf lighi and IkiUrti each other: [hat is ilk 11 spt^rt; then, when 
Mvond hreakUsE Mine comes they scaieipei lisnue In Vallialla anti Mt ihcni- 
velvi's dtnvii in then ill inking . 


60 



Iliis is a sijphislu'jtcil aiCtHinl, Ihu tlic itkM ot liii ‘L'vcrLisliiig haulc is 
pnibably ok\ .im\ iiuiy be uiyiliologicil; Snorri tiiiotcs a sliiiiza Iroin a 
I Vryr IMti poem eo show that he is not l-ibriiatiiig the story himself: 

All the Einheriar 
ill Odiinf s barracks 

crack each other’s crowns every day; 
they bundle up the dead 
ride back from the fight , 

Lind down sit to drink all healed. 

d’his stanza conics from the Liiy of Vafthrudiiir and is the only Verse 
!:Mi poem to mention the ‘everlasting battle'. But the ‘everlasting battle’ 
is a eoininon theme not only in Norse story but in Celtic rales too; yet 
tunvherc in the earliest sources (except in the stanza quoted above) is it 
toiinccEed with the Chosen Warriors in Valhalla. It is not even men¬ 
tioned - aiul this IS significant - in the fullest of the verse sources describ¬ 
ing Valhalla and the Einhcriar, namely the Lay of Grimnir; so 1 conclude 
that originally the idea of the 'everlasting battle' existed separately from 
that of the Chosen Slain. The two came together in a larger process of 
agglutination which in the end resulted in the awe-inspiring conception 
of the Doom of the Gods, the Ragiiarok. We thus sec the myth as a 
living entity growing and altering even on Norse soil: how much 
alteration took place after the Western and Northern European peoples 
hail separated is not so easy to decide. 

1 iirther information from Snorri is that ‘Odinn is called Valfathcr or 
I alher of the Slain because all those who fall in battle arc his sons by 
adoption ; he billets them in Valhalla and Vingolf and they are called 
liinheriar or Chanipionsf He says, too, ot the goddess Frcya that *shc 
rides to biittlc and takes one half of the corpses and Odinn the other halt\ 
quoiing the Ltiy of Grimnir to support him : 

Half of the dead 
Frcya chooses each day 

and Odimi rakes up the rest. 

Associated with Odinn as a god of the dead arc the Valkyries. Says 
Snorri, ‘their lot is to wait on in Valhalla, to carry round the drinks, to 
keep the tabic going and the ale-cups brimming. . . . Odinn despatches 
I hem lo every battle where they make a choice of men destined to dic^ 
.md decide who shall have victory.’ The word palLyrjct means a 'female 
duH>sei of the slain’; there is, too, a phrase m Old Norse kfose rai, *to 
clioose the slain', wdiose real meaning (simple as it seems) is uncertain, 
file |ihrase may mean either to pick up the dead from the battlefield, or 
to decide upon those who are to die on the battlefield, hi general, both 
the f^rosr and Vt rsv Utltlai picture of the Valkyries is of a domesticated 
type olWarrior woman who is equally at luinie serving drink in the hall 
or ruling splriulidly horse tl liiuI armed above the hatlleiield. Such is the 
pitturr ot them in die f.ay of flu' Stayer of 


I hpjl nutlet bell net 
,M t'tisv ihe lii'liG>t Ilf.L\i ll, 
then hi! asiplaies ,h|] 
were bli»tt]u‘d with hltituf 
and from I ben spear points 
sparks fkishcJ lorth. 

lUii ilicrt: is a mcinory of something wilder, fiercer, much more pnmi- 
iive and unconventional in such eddak Valkyrie names as Hiokk 
(Shrickcr), GSI/ (Screamer) and Skoi^ul (Raging). This memory of 
i ruder figures is even stronger in the skaldic poem, the Lay oj Darts-, here 
the Valkyries weave the web ol war much as Gray depicted them in his 
version of the poem which he called the Fatal Sisters^ The Lay of Darts is 
spoken by Valkyries who call themselves Odinii’s friends and who tell 
ol a great warp raised on spears into which they arc running a red welt. 
Tins web of victory (and here we recall fltmt'id/) is dripping with blood; 
the warp itself is made of men s guts weighted at the bottom with human 
heads; the sJiuttles arc arrows; and the Valkyries say plainly that they 
.ire able to order victory or defeat in battle, after which they cry ‘Let us 
rule otf far away on our bare-backed steeds with our drawn swords in our 
hands!’ 

Such creatures, exulting in blood and slaughter, are unlike the digni- 
tied Amazons of Snorri; but they are akin to those others mentioned in 
the sagas, creatures for instance such as those dreamed ot by King Harald 
I l.irdradi's men before their ill-fated expedition left Norway to light 
I Lirold of England in 1066 at Stamford Bridge. On this occasion, one 
man Gyrth ‘had a dream in which he thought he was on the king’s ship 
wlien lie saw a great witch-wife standing on the island, with a fork in 
. me hand and a trough in the other .. .’. Evidently the fork was intended 
u. rake up the dead and the trough to catch the blood. Another man. 

I ord, dreamt that ‘before the army of the people of the country was 
1 uhng a huge witch-wife upon a wolt; and the wolt had a man s carcass 
III liis mouth, and the blood dripping from his jaws; and when he had 
eaten up one body she threw another into his mouth, and so one alter 
.iiiodier, and he swallowed them all'. 

Ill the past two hundred years romantically inclined poets and composers 
{not to mention paranoic dictators) have seized on the Valhalla-Valkyrie 
. .inceptions and twisted them after their own liking. Gray, Wagner and 
I liilerhave all played some part in misrepresenting both the Old English 
.111.1 Old Norse conception of Woden-Odinn as a god ol the dead. We 
li.i\'e now to try to estimate how onr English forefathers really regarded 
Woden in this aspect of his godhead. But before doing so it is necessary 
t.i disentangle Wodeiiaz from Tiwaz, for the problem is made the more 
dilh.adt by Woden’s having assumed some ol the attrihtiies ol the old 

Sky I ather. . , . 

At tbc lH'ij;iiiiiiiu', llic t Christiaii vm, just as t brisl was lotkcil iii 

lile .md deal'll snuggle wiili Mithras. s*i ilie Nmili West |•.ur.)pean Sky 
l allier Tiwa/ was lighting witli Wodeii.r/ il not to the ile.itli, at least tor 



MipiriiMiry. As wr li.ivt- scvu, Woilrn-i/ wrnt ,iiui the Sky l■.lllK'r was 
very inut li into ilie l>,ukgroiiiul. The outline of the clcvelop- 
iiKjit appears To have been this: by the hrst eentury Al> many North 
West I'uropean tribes accepted Tiwa? and Wodenaz as equals. The 
Roman historian Tacitus links them together in his when he says 

ot two North West European peoples: 

ilui satiie MiiiuiKT IAI) 5^] the Mcninindyri and Chatri to Light a great battle. 
They both wanted to grab hold of the rich salt-producing river flowing be- 
Lw cen Tlicin. . , . The Chatti were defeated and with catastrophic rcsidts. 

I tJi eacli side, in the event of victory, had dedicated the other to Tiwaz and 
Wodetia/ |Mars and Mercury|. This vow meant that every man-jack of 
the beaten iide together with their horses and every possession had to be 
destroyed. 

An even earlier example of this custom is mentioned by Orosius who 
describes the defeat of the Romans Caepio and Mallius by the Cimbri 
(a tribe from Jutland) in loy Ht:. Orosius says that the Cimbri: 

captu red buth Roman camps and a huge booty. They proceeded to destroy 
L’\ crything they could lay hands on in fitlfilmcnt of a novel and uiuisnal 
\ ow: all clothing was ripped in pieces and cast away; gold and silver were 
(hing into the river; the war-coats of the men were hacked to bits; the 
iiorses" harness destroyed; the horses themselves were drowned under; 
the ]nei 5 wx're strutig up on trees with nooses round their necks, so rliat no 
IkmUy remai]ied for the victor nor was any pity shown to the vanquished. 

I bis parncular battle was fought in the Lower Rhone Valley, but the 
tarnhri had begun their wanderings from Jutland about 113 nc: and 
remnants of the tribe had been left behind 111 Jutland as we know from 
an accoutit of au embassy they sent to the Roman emperor Augustus, in 
Ai> s. It was from Cambratc territory, from central Jutland, that there 
came in May 1950 a most dramatic reminder of the customs of our 
pagiiti forefathers. Workers cutting peat in the Tollund bog uncovered 
tile well-preserved body of a man, middle aged or more; it looked at 
I II St as though a murder had recently been committed. Before long, 
however, it became apparent that this North West European had been 
held in pickle by the bog, and it was in fact some two thousand years since 
he had lived and breathed. The appearance and conditions under which 
I he body was found afforded striking parallels to those mentioned of 
[he siicrificed prisoners described by Orosius in the passage quoted 
above. Ikillund Man had been hanged: the rope of tw^o plaited leather 
thongs was still round his neck. Then, except for a leather cap and a 
kiUher hell about his waist, he was stark naked. Many other such bodies 
have Ih'cii found in ihe Tolluiul bog, many are naked, many have the 
rope whuh hanged the in round their necks and many are wounded. 
Rri>lcssoi tf V. i'Aob ol Aarhus University, Denmark, wrote of the dis- 
ctivery that ‘the general belief is that such naked hangings were ritual 
s.utificcs Ml connection with the great spring lertility festival ol anti¬ 
quity'. I i onietiil lliaE in the case ot l olltinii Man ehe eviileiu e is conrlii- 



r,i InlliiULi Man: hrah o\ tUv h.ingeii man taken Iniiii hilln.ul bog. 
I^Kitiiil In' |uMt-ciHtrts III Mas- mjSo. ihc cotpM' was so well pn'SLavfi 

U u hri! the polur Ihil 1 (tlliuul Man h.ul In't'ii s.mkliirnl n.. than . 

bflini-, powililv 10 ihi’ gotl oj WAt al[i-i .1 


, I K-mnark. 

,i tfiai die liiuiers 
a tlioLisaiul years 







sivriy in t.i vmir iW ;i sacrifice ol pristiiicrs after a baltle. I ic was discovered 
liaHL'cd, naked, aloiij; wuli atliers sonic ul whom were wounded, in 
cetilral Jml.ind the home of die Cimbri, Some ten years after theCimbri 
left tlieir lionie wc hear of dicir dedicating prisoners to a ritual destme- 
luiii by hanging: it is unreasonable to suppose that the Cimbri at home, 
Ee3i years earlier did not observe such tribal customs. We know from 
I’acitiis that tvjo North West European tribes were well able to vow 
each other's destruction through sacrifice to Wodenaz and Tiwaz: the 
enemy did not need to be Roman or some other non-North West 
Fuiropean people. We are not told specifically that the Cimbri sacrificed 
(heir prisoners and booty to Wodenaz and Tiwaz, but the circum- 
M intial evidence points to their having done so. The traditional mode of 
sacrifice la Wodenaz was by hanging and the observations of Tacitus 
aiul t>rosiiis make it not out of place to believe that the Cimbri intended 
die tolLil destruction of Caepio's and Mallius’ men and booty as an 
oldiition to Wodenaz and Tiwaz. Wc may conclude, then, that by the 
(irsl century ht: Wodenaz was already challenging Tiwaz for precedence. 

I here is some slight evidence that the first English invaders of Britain 
|>r; ictised this rite of total immolation of an enemy and its mathid 
judging from certain entries in the Atiijlo-Saxoii Chroiikic, especially 
dial for the year All 491: 

I his year /Ella and Cissa lay siege to Ecvciisey and slaughtered cveryhc>dy 
living there: not one single Briton was allowed to remain alive. 

riiat Wodenaz was gaining ground over Tiwaz by AD yK has already 
been suggested and Tacitus’ remark put forward as evidence that 

ahnvf all gtnls |the CiLTinanij w^onship Mercury and count it no sin to win 
Ills lavuivr on certain days with human sacrifices, 

(liidimiiul Schiittc in Our Forefiuhers has argued that by this time, ad 
only (he western group of the North West European peoples were 
accepting Wodenaz as chief god, and that the northern boundary of his 
iiifinencc would be rouglily the 52nd parallel running from the Rhine 
mouth to the Middle Elbe, 

llie cult of Wodenaz spread ever northwards: in Chapter 5 of 
\ Snorri Sturluson traces the journeying of Odinn north 

fioiii Saxony to Fycn in Denmark, to Sigtuna on the Uppsala Fiord in 
S wet lei 1 whence the cult travelled west and south-west. 

As lar .IS the Northmen are concerned, Wodenaz under his northern 
name Otliiin reached the height of his power in the Migration Age. 
Ii IS here lliat we may be sure of the inexorable infiuence ofenvironment 
on inythopocic thoughl: Odinn developed as he did because of the war- 
tike way ot lile followed hy his adherents the Vikings, The influence of 
etaviiiMimenl on myth is .ixiomatic, fake as an example, in Henri 
I r.mktort's Ih-Jorr fVn/e.vnp/iy, llie contrast af the early Egyptian and 
Mt sopotami III views of lire universe caused isn the one hand by the 
ivgulaiits tit [he beliefIceni Nile fltioil aiul on ilie tiilier by the irregiil.ir 
desCiiktise tiooding til llie rigiis.ind Ivitpliiales: 


!l 
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f** Aciotficr hody from a 
I J.inidi hng which supports 
ilir .niiheuticity of Tacitus' 

It niMuents on the way af litc 
iiul dealli al oiir ancestors. 

I Ih‘ Wiiulehy girl lay naked, 
nil her liniir shaven, 
bliiitholded anil apparently 
diowneti Ivy being lorretl 
ondec water and kef^ ihete 
oeidet a liurdle and a Inigr 
%iiine a ptii)islnne]ii, says 
I .u IMIS, leser ved foi I hi nr 
1.1 km in adiiUt ry 










Miinurjiniil MrM)|>tiEjiii]ai] k'\ts ur timt iivcrtoncs u\ atixrciy wInL'h 
svriM h.nidCiDi; It artliai tlir iiiLuvniiiUahlc and turbislctil junv m 

in.ival any tinif Jisask-r u> liiicii.ni society. Hut in lii^ypt the itodx were 

|H>werliil witIuHii heini; vinleiiL Nature presented itself as an eslablislicd 
onkr til \eliii li eh anises were citlKT superficial and insi^nifieaiir or an iin- 
Inldtti^ in lime of what had been preordained from the beginnint;. 

Ik ean^e the Vikings were making their way in life primarily by force of 
nirins. t )diiiifs warlike aspect is emphasized; but it is an aspect which grew 
iKitiirally tnit of his earlier character of god of the dead, tor he becomes 
Eirsl iiid foremost a god of the dead killed in battle. It is his old character 
ot leader of souls with a new twist: the souls he leads arc those ot warriors 
lor wliom he has prepared a special heaven, Valhalla. In fact, Valhalla 
lias bet onie exclusive, for it is necessary to have died a brave death in 
battle in order to get past Valgrind its entry port. 

We have now to try to decide how far (if at all) Anglo-Saxon Woden 
lievcloped into a lord of Valhalla. The Norse name I Vt/ZiuV/ would be 
Wd'liiiiill in Old English. No record of Wa-llwalt has come down to us 
hill that is not conclusive evidence of the term's never having existed in 
Anglo-Saxon. Indeed, a case for it could be made out on the analogy of 
in Old English word which is recorded and which corresponds to the 
t)ld Norse ralkyijii or Valkyrie, This w'ord occurs in Old English as 
Wivtiyr^c where by the tenth century at least (as one might expect) the 
fiM /ryriff w'as linked whth witches and other malefactors as an enemy of 
llie Christian God. This tradition w^as tough enough to be recorded as 
late as the fourteenth century svhen the word turns up in the poem called 
(Ihumtess in the phrase wydtcz and tralkyncs. It is beyond reasonable 
tiouht that such beings arc referred to in the Okinn 'Against Rheuma¬ 
tism', n Vd/ i‘ivrsticc: 

Loud were they, lo ! loud, when they rode over the 
grave low 

fierce were they, when over the land they rode. . . . 

I stood under a light linden shield 

When the mighty women betrayed their power 

and veiling hurled their spears, . . , 

riiesc arc creatures similar to the witch-wives of Harald Hardradfs 
saga, they are connected w ith death and the grave, they ride noisily and 
fiercely over the land, yelling as they go. 

In the eighth and tenth eciitiuies we End Old English manuscripts 
glosshig 'watcyrge* for "Erinyes', the ancient Creek Furies, This gloss 
suggests that the Old English uuvtiyr^c was something quite different 
Eiom ihe conventional Valkyrie of ihe Vi king Age; and that, even when 
we make allowances for the bedevilling ot'the creature by Christian 
wi Uers, die iinginal tric/i yrv,’c was a nuich tiarker and hloiidthirstier being 
tlipiii one o( 'Odtnii's inauk*. For i\ iradiyrtit' is equivalent lo Erinyes, 
llieii we muM teiiietnbei lliat tlie l■.llnves were ohl, oldi'i than the gods 


who came lo p<nver with /eus; their skins were ld.u k, then gamienis 
giey; they were three in nimihei Init could be mvijkeit together as a 
single being, an Erinyes; their vtiice wasiittcai like die lowhng ol cattle, 

Inst usually their approach wras heralded by a babble of barking tor 
diey were bitches; ilieir home w='as below the earth in the Underworld, 

Such creatures arc miicli more akin to the "pitch-black hounds wdth 
sEiiring hideous eyes' which belled their w^ay through the darksome 
woods between Peterborough and Stamford, 

What evidence remains points to the Old English tnadeyrge never 
having developed into the dignified warrior woman of the Viking Age: 
so it becomes very doubtful w^hethcr the Old English ever entertained 
die idea of a a hall of the slain, either. In fact, that familiar 

spirit of Odinn, the raven, haunter of battlefields, was called wd^kcasiga 
Miooscr of the slain' by the Anglo-Saxon composer of the poem 
/fverfffj* It is much more likely than otherwise that the Valkyries w^ho 
were associated with the Wodenaz of the early centuries of our era were 
made manifest as ravens and wolves: these arc the noisy familiars of the 
pnmitive god ot the dead, the leader of lost souls on dark and windy 
nights. They may at first have been regarded as the souls themselves, or 
more likely, if we are to accept the analogy of the Furies, they were the 
lormentors or spirits of retribution on the souls. And if we are to believe 
such evidence as wc have already found about the Wild Hunt in the 
\nglo-Saxon Chwmck% then the myth never developed much further 
with OUT pagan ancestors. 

I he Woden of the Old English never became the warrior-king in 
g.olilen helmet, exclusive patron of princes and jarls, such as Snorri 
depicted in his Edda: he was never preoccupied with the problem ot 
organizing his battalions of slain into a doomed army to oppose the 
t Inidren of Muspell at the Ragnardk. Instead, the Anglo-Saxon Woden 
St-liked the rolling downland, one-eyed and wise beyond ail knowing in 
11 oak and hood when the weather was fine, stopping at cross-roads to sS 
let ognizc his own dangling from the gallows; but on black and stormy 
Mights he racketed across the sky at the head of his wnld hunt of lost and 
noisy souls. 




ChS |ii]^ik-i I Jiiiu hnius (ihc I litcitL’ vvcadicr ^od) finds his way to Bricain, This 
.di.iT Infill Iht rdiridi;t\ IVcsidc has Lin inscription readinii; iom (iovi Optimo 
Mismijo) Molytlu'fno) ([)iil(ius} Valcn!tii](ns), ord(iiiatiis) Gcr(iiiani:i) su(pcriori} 
r\ Ki^sn t|>Mu(s) posiiit pvu sc (c)l suis . . . 'Julius Valentinus, centurion, troin 
^ |Si>utlitin| (krinany, erected this altar to Jupiter nolichenus at his own 

M htnni.niil . . I lie eagle associated with this ginl is also seen in [ll. 64. 


(Uhiplcr Sct’cii 

THUNOR 


! lie memory of the rollicking, irascible strong god Thunor, the divine 
epitome of all hot-tempered red-haired people, has been effectively 
( rased from written Old English records: but his former importance is 
M [ested by his having had the fifth day of the week named after him and 
bv the many place-names compounded with Thunor. He has lelt more 
n at es on the English countryside occupied by the East, South and West 
SaxtiMs than any other god, 

riiunor means ‘thunder’. The god was christened (if the verb is per- 
imsstbtc) in the Lower Rhineland although one could not say that he was 
boiBi there. It was at a time when Saxons and Celts were rubbing 
.hiuilders: they traded goods, they traded ideas and they traded gods, 

I he name Thunor 1 take to come from the second element of Celtic 
Inpiter Tmiarm, the ‘Thundering Jupiter’ aud it must have been adopted 
into .1 Saxon dialect during the period before the North West European 
Sound Shift, that is, before ad 1, 

In most primitive mythological systems the main features of men s 
rnvironment appear to be embodied in their gods: nearly all have a sky 
ivsuL A storm or weather god and an earth god or goddess. Often the 
( l.aractcristics of the one fade into and coalesce with those of another. 

I Ins is especially easy in the ease of the sky and weather gods. The early 
dcvHupincnt of Thunor seems to have been as follows. As a w^eather 
r.nd he can trace his lineage back to hido-Europcan times: apart from 
.dl die North West European tribeshaving a weather god, others ol the 
liido-lhiropean complex such as Hindus and Hittites have weather gods 
wuh strikingly similar attributes. For instance, the description and 
i-sploits of the Hindu god Indra fit Norse Thor exactly: both have red 
h.iii .mil a red beard; both are great trenchermen and smiters of tremcn- 
itoiis blows; both are eipiipped witli thunderbolts; both are serpent- 
d.ivrrs; aiul bt>th are protectors t>f mankind against dieir enemies. These 
.lie iiol all their similarities, but enough lo shtnv that the basic North 
WiI'liropran and I hiulu weatlier gods derived tmm the same ludo- 
I tiiopeait avaiar. Uui tn spite t>( diis roiu liisioii there is 110 eiminion iiatiie 
tn livdo laitopeaii (sik h as I J]evs) In wliitli I hoi ui huh a tan hr inued. 








































64 Jupiter DoJkhciius. Talking his iLiiiic from 
DoJidic in Asia Minor, this Jupiter, worshipped 
by Roman soldiers, derived ultimately from the 
Hirtice weather god (see [lh 65). 


65 (rixfit) Hittitc weather god from Zingirh, 
North Syria, hoJdiiig in his right hand the 
hammer and in his left the thunder ho It. Tlie 
North West European manitesEation of the 
weather god (Thor, Thun or) had the attributes of 
the Indo-European forerunner of them all, red 
hair, red beard, thunderbolt hammer, but 
appears to have taken his name from the Uomaii 
form Jupiter Tanarus, Thundering Jupiter (see 
111 75 ). 


Wc do not even know the name of the Hittite w'cathcr god counter¬ 
part ot Tliunor, Thor and Indra; but we do know that he came to be 
6^ worshipped by Roman soldiers under the title of Jupiter Dolichenus. 

This god actually has altars and monuments on English soil as those from 
6 f Piersbridge, a village on the north bank of the Tees, and from Great 
Chesters, a fort on Hadrian's Wall. The Piersbridge altar has an inscrip¬ 
tion which runs 

lulius V.ileiuintis, eeimiritni, from Upper Germany, crecEod this altar to 
Jupi ter 1 hjlyelunuis at his nwTi eommaiKh 

The name l)<dic]ietnis derives from Doliche in Asia Minor and indicates 
.1 divinily much itiHnenced by the Hittite weather god who in the art of 
6 s Asia Mmtir ts represi’iited as holding in one Iiand a double-headed axe or 
li.iminer ami m the otljer a syTiihol fd ligluiiing, aiul as driving [hrough 
I he sky in a i harioi drawn Iw a ycike of bulls. 



A 







! til tim ni-uiLi, ihvrv is cvnlciuc Idf JupiEer l anams’ having been 
wtiisliippL-t! in Ui iiain. ‘Hih is (imnd in an inscription o\ A i> J 54. troni 
t 'liu’sitT, namely foi*! iypiimo mnia/ific* I'atitmy. in tact, it is obvious that in 
ihe cciuurics jusi before and just after the beginning of the Christian era, 
the Intlo-European weather god was being worshipped under difFcrent 
names by many of the peoples of Europe, It is quite by chance that the 
name our Ibrcfatbcrs knew him by should have derived from Tanarus 
mnmiiig "thundering’; and it came about as I have said because they were 
rubbing shoulders in the Lower Rhineland at the time with Celts who 
worshipped Jupiter Tanarus. This cognomen developed, of course, into 
Ciennaii as ]>onar, into Norse as Thor and into English as Thunor. 


The Cld English, while still on the Continent, equated Thunor with the 
Koinan Jupiter or Jove the father of the gods. We can see this identifica- 
Eio]i fossilized in one of the days of the week. When our ancestors 
accepted the Roman calendar after ao joo they named the filth day 
riiutnt^-diVii (now called Thursday) after the Latin Jerh dies, }ovc\ or 
lupiter’s day. A tenth-century verse homily printed in Kemble's Solo- 
iitofi iuui Satimi says in so many words that Thor is the same as Jove: 


llwsjorts ij; tiiiwiiimt 
Vifkif thivrtj 

div dki Invihniiiii haddon 
ui? /ic'crr^! }*edwii{ie 
iitid hi' itiUU' Thor 

lu'iivfsx iheodiitn ; 

ihoitr ihii L>cfii^can kodc 
htfutth sudthoit. 


This Jove is most worshipped 
of all the gods, 
that the heathens had 
in their delusion; 
his name is Thor 

among some peoples; 
and the Danish natioir 
love him best of all. 


I tut I have already pointed out that Jupiter really fits into the senes Zeus, 
Dyaus and Tiwaz, Jupiter is first and foremost a sky god, a Sky Father, 
and not a weather god. Again, as I have suggested, it is not difficult for 
sky and weather gods to share or exchange attributes. The Saxon 
neighbours of the Celtic worshippers of Jupiter Tanarus were calling 
their weather god after the Tanarus part of the name and not after the 
lupik r: it was the attribute of being able to thunder that at this point 
they were personifying. So we can see that while Thunor was "christened' 
in ilic Lower Rhineland he was bom centuries before among the Indo- 
Eurnpeaiis. As the tribes split apart they carried with them their idea of 
I he weather god, each idea tending to be modified by the environment 
in which the tribe came to live. And some tw^o diousand years ago some 
tit these modified tribal weather gods began influencing each other and 
even n.king on attributes of the old sky god. In this way did Thunor 
ariM.'. 

Hec.iusc ihe Sky Hatlier was a thunderer, too (as we may gather from 
(Ireek Zeus, R<mian Jupiter and Norse Odimi whose by-name Thuiid 
iir "1 hiiiuleier’ was a legacy from d iwaz), il is easy for Thunor to be 
regarded as a clup-oll-the-i>ld-l)lock and therelbre as a sajh oI the Sky 
l allief. I Ills is what we fiiid, disguisetl a liule, in Scamlin.rviaii myth 


when I hor is saii,l ti> It llic v'klcst sun ul t Klinn I Ins is. id tiuiise, (In* 

I Klmn developeil tivnn Wodena/ who iisiuped llsc (josititni ot I iwaz 
ihcold North West lairopeaii Sky h.idu r. Hus lelaluinship between the 
gods explains why 1 Inn's mother is s;iul to he Jorlli or liarlh, for the 
primeval marriage was betw een Larili aiul Sky, and the gods w'lio sprang 
lip later on are invariably litted into the seheme as their children. 

rhere can be little doubt tliat the Old English Thunor was regarded as 
die son of Woden and Earth, driving over the storm-clouds in his 
! lianot drawn by two goats while he flung his thunderbolt from moun- 
I .nil-peak to mountain-peak. Many Old English place-names with 
I luiuor also have as their second element Old English mean¬ 

ing ‘wood' or ‘wmodland clearing’ and it is certain that the Saxon part 
.11 least of our forebears connected die gods with trees and particularly 
with the oak tree. The ‘blasted oak’ has become a cliche because of that 
tree's susceptibility to being struck by lightning. No doubt the ancient 
Indo-European speakers gazed in awe at the riven forest giant after a 
'4orm and diought of the god who wielded the thunderbolt. No missife 
was ever found after the fire and fury were spent, but the scaring damage 
was plain to view; so must have arisen the report of a terrible hammer or 
ixe which dashed from the god’s liand and returned there like a boomer- 
.mg when its w ork w^as done. This weapon was old, older than Thunor. 
rile Indo-European weather god bad hurled it. It was found in Crete as 
I he hihrys or double-axe and it occurred in Asia Minor as an attribute of 73 
ihc Hitdte weather god, and in the hand of Jupiter Dolicheiius. The 
Mcji of the doiiblc-axe or hammer, a T-shaped mark, has indeed been 
discovered on many female skulls ol the New Stone Age in the French 
ilcpartmcnt of Scinc-ct-Oise. These marks had been branded so deeply 
ili,u the skulls sdll show the scars: and w^ho is to unfold their meaning:' 

It seems that the axe, the primeval tool of prehistoric man was considered 
h> hiive an inherent mysterious power or hnana', and as such it wms rc- 
fvirded as a higher being and worshipped. It is true that the Northmen 
wim worshipped Thor looked upon his hammer, which they called 
Miollmr, the Crasher, as the one effective agent capable of protecting 
Imih gods and men from the giants and all other powers of evil. 

As I have said, the cult of the weather god under the name of Thunor 
l»rg.in in the Saxon lands of the Lower Rhine coterminous with the 
umiitry of the Celts, From small beginnings perhaps, it spread among 
most of the North West European tribes. Of course, there were other 
1 Manifestations of the Indo-European weather god still existing along- 
‘inlr riiiinor in Europe. The eastern branch of the North West Euro¬ 
peans had such a god called Fiorgynn wffiosc name suggests that he was 
lull and kin to the Lidiuanian Perkunas and iildmatcly to the Hindu 
Pai faiiya. Fiorgynn, like many other similar local deities, must have been 
oMsced hy "Jliuimr. A god dispossessed by another in the old religion is 
tardy eihued: instead, lie is inviied lo step a little more or kss into the 
hat kground where he heroines a taiher, son nr stepson of the divinity 
w In dias taken his place. Ft ir ex-i nip le, there is an ok I got! t.iiiitly remein- 
brit‘tl hy I he Icdamkis he lore anti .diet die yeai looo .is Ullr. I lisname 


I 1 


66 Chape of a sworct-shcLitli 
troiii TiioTsbjarg, Dciiiniirk 
with the ^nd \J\\r\ naiiie 
scrardicd iti runes in its early 
form of Ow ipiifvliwLiz, in 
Anglo-Saxon 'Wnkiorh 

66 i.s faiiiid in an early forni on the chape of a sword-sheath dug up from a 
Danish bog at Thorsbjaerg, Tlic form ot Ullrs name on the chape is 
OwlpLipliwaz, that is Wolthuthliwaz, a form which must have been 
in use ronnd about ad 300. It means 'splendour'; in fact, its meaning is 
the same as Tiwaz, and this coupled with Old English memory of him 
contained in ‘Wuldorfscdcr’ and the Icelanders' recollection of him as a 
marksman with bow and arrow suggests that he had affinities with the 
sky. Ullr appears to have held sway at Uppsala in Sweden before the 
ccmiiug of Thunor under his northern name Thor: names ot places near 
Uppsala such as Ulltuna prove that Ullr’s worship was known in the 
district, wdiile Adam of Bremen writes of a sacred evergreen tree, pro- 
t>;^. 107 hahly a yew, which stood by the temple of Uppsab, and according to the 
f Vr.ee Ullr’s abode was in Yew Dale, Thor drove Ullr away troiii 
his fane and the old archer god became in the literature ot the north an 
obscure stepson of Thor, 

h is instructive to intiuirc a little fiirthcr into Adam of Bremen s 
description of the great temple at Uppsala. Adam was writing just be- 
lore .viJ 1200 and he says: 

in ihh tcinple, richly ornaiiieiitcd with gold, the people w orsihp the images 
of t hree gods. Thor, the mightiest of the three, stands hi the centre of the 
ihureh. with Wodan and Frieco on his right and left. Thor, they say, holds 
die iloinmioii of the air. He rules over the tliiuider and lightning, winds 
and rain, clear weather and fertility. The second deity, Wodan, that is to 
say 'Kage', wages war ;md gives man courage to meet his foe. The third is 
I l in o. I le gives to mortals peace and delight, his image having a imich cx- 
i'l'j aggerated penis. All their gods are provided with priests, who oder the 
viinines ol tlie |HH>ple. When plague tn faniiiie threatens, sacrilkc is 
itdeied [n l lioi; wlicn war is iniiiiiiiU'nE, lo Wodan; when a wedditig is to 
W lelehiated, to I 111 co. 




07 Thor and Odinn made manifest at Old Uppsala, the site of the great pagan 
temple? A nineteen th-eeiitury paititiug by tkj. Billmark of the royal gravetnounds 
itid medieval church with a thunderstorm raging and a ‘wild rider’ galloping by. 

Uppsala is, of course, in Sweden, and we know that Frey (whom Adam 
calls Frieco) came to be regarded as chief god by the Swedes. Yet, here 
III the temple Thor has the position of honour, the centre of the group, an 
.11 rangement which points to a time when Thor came first, just as Thor 
ousted Ullr, so he in turn w'as (in Sweden at least) pushed on by Frey* 

But in Norway Thor never lost his place as chief god. There are more 
Sites ill Norway incorporating Thor’s name than that of any other god, 

|nst as in Iceland more people were called after Thor, that is to say had 
ii.iines in which Thor’ formed part. The worship of Thor is even 
.11 tested on the American continent: according to the saga of Thor Finn 
Karlsefni an expedition left Greenland just after the year ad 1000 and 
reaching the coast of North America found itself in difficulties caused by 
US luit having prepared for the severities of what we now call a Canadian 
u inter. Most of the explorers were Christian, but there was at least one 
pagan among them, an old hunter and crony of Erie the Red, His name 
was Tliorhall, after the god he worshipped. Thorhall decided to appeal 
to his protector for help against the starvation threatening the party. This 
IS the saga’s accuum tif what happened: 

( >i K- day '[ horhall I hr luinter disapprared and a sran Si part y wnu to ItKik 
lor him: this siaii'ot .Ufairv l.isled hn lliier day s, i hi the toiirth d.iy Karlsefni 
ajiti Iknni t iiur airciss l lunliall sCatirhiiig nii ihr peak ol a tiag. He was 
g.i/mg u|i mto till' skv w-ith slai mg rves, gaping immth aiu! li.iniig iKwfiils; 



















In-ill will It hitiisi-ll aiul )tiiulK-J hunsilt, amt a II iIkIiiiu- Ik was 
iiiiioiiiiu; somnliiiig- I livy askiil liiin vvliai mi rartb Ik was lUjiiii; there. 

I If tnKI iIkiu ti> niiiitl ilifir own business aiul not look so shocked; he said 
Ilf w as old enotiith iiol to need anyone to mollycoddle him. They ordeced 
liini <0^0 hack with them and lie did so. 

A IniU' w'h ile aIterwards a whale came. The men swarined dovv^n upon it 
.111.1 d.innhtcrcd it although nobody knew what kind of whale it was. The 
1 .M.ks boiled the wluile for the people to eat and they were all siek after it. 

I hen TliorhaH came up and cried, ‘Isn’t it true that Redbeard Thor has^ 
managed to put one over your Christ? Well, isn’t it? This is what came of 
my magic verses on the subject which I chanted as a spell to Thor my 
p.iMon. Oh no! ! le has seldom disappointed inel’ When the people heard 
I Ins. no! one ol them would eat any more but they bundled the rcinatiis 
down (hf sea-elitls and put their trust in God’s loving-kindness. 

Wi- ii.ive traced the influence of the weather god north and west from the 
Uliineland. hut while we know the direction in which Thunor’s cult 
spread, the dates by which it reached or established itself in any one spot 
.ire diilicnlt to assess. Wc may take it that the weather god came to be 

known in the Lower Rhineland as Thunoraz just before the beginning of 

ilie tlhrlstian era and ended his active career in Norway. Iceland, Green¬ 
land and even North America in the middle of the eleventh century. 

I )ui mg i!u thousand years of his existence the hearty, wine-bibbing, red- 
heat’ded, baniiner-hurling strong god had stalked northwards through 
ihirope, visiting his Saxon adherents in England on the way. In the 

■ enuiries between his tcnninal dates his name occasionally crops up: it 

occurs the nintli-century Charm where mention is made ot 

■ Tl mnacr, Woden and Saxnotc’; it is found carved in runes on the seven th- 
i cntnry clasp of Nordendort near Augsburg, again alongside Woden, 
and at Gcisiner in Hesse we hear that Boniface felled with bis own hand 
I lie (hik of Thor, which like the Oak of Zens at Dodona was believed to 
In- tlie .ibodc of the god of storms. 

Ih casionaily, in the north, Thunor managed for a time to scratch an 
uneasy existence alongside Christ. 1 have mendoned the examples of 
King Uedwald of East Anglia and Thorhall the Hunter; then there is 
I Icigi the Lean, an early immigrant to Iceland who believed in Jesus and 
i.ilk-d Ills estate in Iceland Kristnes or Christ's Headland, its name to this 
ilay, hut in anv tight corner called on the strong weather god, Thor. Yet 
.IS I luiiior had ousted one god after another in his progress from the 
Rhine to the St Lawrence, so he himself was finally downed by the 'White 
t In ist*. The saga of Olaf son of Tryggvi tells how Olaf met Thor on the 
high sea at whicli the god said, ‘Tlic people of this land continued to call 
oii me for help in their time of need until you, king, destroyed all my 
hieiuls' {for Olaf rryggvason was a great missionary for Christ, using 
persuasion or the swtird as might be needtui). ‘nocsn t that call for ven- 
gc.ntcc?' At which tiic god looketl at ilic King with a bitter smile and 
limiscll swill as an arrow into the sea, never to he seen again. 

'Mu- probh-m now is to decide a little iiuire exactly what tlie Old 
liiighsli b. !Kved .iboiii I biiiioi, for it is certain that many lolk-talcs not 



f.S The weather god fights the serpent The Hittitc weather god, counterpart of Old 
1 iiglish Thunor, battles with the serpent llkiyankas: a relief from the Lion Gate at 
.Vl.ilatya, North Syria. 


originally connected with the god were elevated to the status of myth 
iiui attached to the name ofThunor or Thor in Scandinavia and Iceland. 

Since Thunor made his name first among the Saxons and since his earliest 
It tributes arc those of a storm or weather god, a strong god and a patron 
(if agriculture, we can be sure that the Saxons of Essex, Sussex and 'Wessex 
looked upon him in this light. Tlaunor’s personal appearance was de¬ 
veloped very early; there is no mistaking the similarity in complexion, 
heardedness and build of the Hindu, Hittitc and Norse weather gods, 
ind wc arc therefore right to assume that the Saxons in England thought 
ol him as a red-whiskered giant who carried a hammer capable ot dealing 
with all his and their enemies; and their workaday foes were famine 
c.iused through crop failure; eattlc-plaguc; and pestilence. Thunor’s 
connections with farming make for a fertility clement in his cult. We 
t an see this plainly in Scandinavia where he is married to the goldcn- 
liaircd goddess Sif, the northern Ceres, another manifestation of Mother 
Earth. Whether our own ancestors provided the god with a wife and 
laiuily must remain doubtful; there is no evidence that 1 can find for it. 

But in northern Europe he contracted two marriages, first to a giantess 
l.irnsaxa by whom he had two sons Moody {‘Courage’) and Magni 
(‘Might’); then to Sif by whom he had a daughter Thrud (‘Strength) 

.iiul who brought him the stepson Ullr already mentioned. The children 
Ik- got himself are mere personifications of his own traits obviously 
worked up by northern poets: the Saxons of England probably knew 
nothing of fltcwi- Ullr I have suggested to be an old god recognized by the 
coniinental Saxons as Wolthuthcwaz and dimly remembered as an 
■It tribute of the Christian god in England under the title of Wuldorfsedcr. 

'['lie one primitive myth always associated with the Indo-European 
weather god, either in his I liltite weather god form or a.s Indra or Thor, 

IS that of Ills tremendous struggle with a monster (often serpent -1 ike), 6 S 
some power of evil over whit It he is finally siiceessful. In the I liltite 
.iceounl ilteitioiisierisllluv.mkas. imloiicol iheniost iiiiportaiU leslivals 
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6y Thu nor ftgliting the 
Work! Serpent: scene 
from the upper piut of the 
Gosforrh Cross, 
CuinberlLViid, c. AU yoo, 
a virtULil duplication of the 
Midatya relief, IIL 6K. 





70, 71 Carved stone sLib from G os forth 
Church, Cumberland, showing Thu nor 
fishing for the World Serpent using as bait an 
ox s head taken from the herd of the giant 
Hyniir (r, A U yoo}. This scene is repeated 

on a memorial stone at AI tuna, Sweden 
(r. An 1000). 
















ol tlu' I liuuv tMilfiuiir iiiVE^Ivctl tlu' rrt ital ur acting af tlu' cum but 
lu-twccii iIk' wciitluT ^otl :nul 11 III ya 13 ka!{. This p»nf//f-testi vnl {as it is 
called) was cuiisidcrcd so important that King Mursilis II left a campaign 
hal rduiic in order to rctiim to his capital to celebrate the ritual. The name 
futmlii IS Significant for it means ‘of the earth’ and serves to emphasize the 
connection with the matia or power which Thunor himself derives from 
die earth: in Norse myth this mana is called or ‘earth power\ 

whi le Thor is said to be a son of Earth. The slaying of the Monster is a 
typical new-year myth of the sort represented not only by the slaying 
ol the World Serpent by Thor but also by our own Mummers’ Play. It is 
cssentiiilly a killing of a force of evil by a divine hero in ritual combat, 
and was at first (when acted or recited) a piece of sympathetic magic 
desigiietl to bring about the events it was representing, namely to re¬ 
in vigurate the earth after the stagnation and death of winter. 

It is inconceivable that Thun or’s fight with a monster should not be 
current among the Saxons in England. There is no shadow of a doubt 
dnit the tale was known in the north of England as late as ad yoo, for a 
/it carved panel in Gosforth Church, Cumberland, actually depicts a 
scene from it. The obvious explanation is that this northern version of 
d'hiinor’s fight wnth the World Serpent, known to the Northmen as 
71 Jormungand or Midgard’s Worm, was imported by Vikings, since they 
had captured York in 867, and though Alfred the Great held them in 
check, he had at the Treaty of Wedmore to relinquish all the north of 
1 -nglaiid beyond a line from London to Chester, It was during the period 
of Norse settlement that the Gosforth Cross came to be carved, and 
ihotigli one may argue that the cross itself is a Christian symbol and that 
C hristian scenes arc also carved 011 it indicating a powerful English 
iiiHueiice on the invading Vikings, nevertheless the carving of Thunor’s 
fishing for the World Serpent (using an ox’s head for bait) has in all 
pruhability to be accepted as a reimportation. The most delightful 
version of Thor’s encounter with the World Serpent (wTich was sup- 
7..’ posed to lie in the sea encircling the earth with its tail in its mouth), is 
lold by Snorri Sturluson in the Prose Edda. The irony, humour and 
so pj list i cat 1011 are all Snorri’s, but the bones of the story arc ancient: 

rimj IcL die sliorcs of Midgard disguised as a young blade and on a certain 
evcinaig arrived at a giant’s called Hynrir. Thor stayed the night with him 
i\s 4 [odger. At daybreak, Hyiiiir got out of bed, dressed and fettled his row 
hij.il to put to sea fishing. Tlior too sprang up and quickly got ready, asking 
I lyniir to let him row the boat in the sea vi^ith him. Hyiiiir said he coiildift 
see his being much help, so small and yomhiul as he was, *and you’ll freeze 
li I stay as kmg and as far out as I am in the habit of doing’. Thor replied if 
dial was so I lyinir should be sure to row as far as he pleased from the shore 
tor '\ lior ilidtft tliink he woidd he the first to ask to row hack, hi fact, Thor 
was so consumed wtdi rage at the giant that he was ready at any moment 
Hi lei liis Iruiiiner crash down tJii him: but lie held hinisdf iii since he 
(jiiniv intended to iry his streiiglh in another ijuarter, 

I ie asketl I lyimr what to use tor hail aiad I lymir gniiHed lie must see to 
litifiselt tor lull. Thor till iieil at out e to wlieie hr saw .1 hml iil oxen hcloiig- 
inp. In I lvTi]ii Me giahhcil the Inggrst ox ^alletl MnuinliiKid I Iravrn- 



72 The World Serpent at the end of Thor’s fishing-line, an ox’s head for bait. 

The Serpent was doomed to lie in the ocean encircling the world till the Ragnarbk, 
his rail in his jaw^s. Should the tail ever be pulled out of thejaw^s, universal calamity 
would follow. 

springer, cut olfits head and went with it to the shore; by which time Hymir 
was launching the boat. Thor leapt a board, made himself comfortable in the 
bottom, picked up a pair of oars and started to row. In spite of his efforts at 
pulling, they seemed to Hymir to be crawling along. Hymir rowed forrard 
in the prow and did his best to speed up the strokes. At last he said they were 
come to the fishing banks where he usually angled for flat-fish, but Thor 
protested he wanted to row much farther out: so they pulled on smartly for 
a bit. Again Hymir spoke: they had come so far out it was dangerous to 
hang about there on account of the World Serpent; and again Thor 
answered they ought to keep rowing for a spell. He got his way and 
Hymir rook it good-humouredly. Thor at last dropped his oars and busied 
liinisdt with a fishing rod, ratlier a huge one, nor was the hook cither small 
or weak. Thor fastened the ox’s head on to his hook and cast it over the 
side, when the hook sank to the bottom of the sea. 

Now fll let you into a secret: in their previous encounter, the World 
Serpent’s belly hadn’t really fooled Thor when he tried to lift it in the guise 
of a tar from the ground. Dut Loki ot Oiitgard had indeed made him into a 
huighhig-stock. Well, now it was the turn of the World Serpent to swallow 
the bait in the shape of the ox’s head; bur the fish-hook stuck in his gullet and 
when the serpent realized it he threshed about so monstrously that Thor’s 
wrists wTre skinned along the giinivale. This made the god fizz with rage 
and he called up all his divine power and dug in with his heels, bracing bodi 
I'ect so hard against the boat bottom that he hauled the serpent up to the 
side! 

! can tell you this for a fact: nobody ever saw a more blood-freezing 
sight than Thor did. as his eyes goggled down at the serpent and the Great 
Worm from below glared up and blew a cloud of poison. At that, they 
say the giant Hymir blenched. thei3 turned yellow in his terror, what with 
I he sea svvaslung into the boat and out of the boat! But Thor grabbed his 
ii.mmier atid Hung it above his heatl just a.s [ lymir fimihled for the knife he 
used lor chopping hail and tiai ked Thor's fishing rod overboard! 

The st'r|Knl sank tlowai inio tlie depths of the mm. 

Bill riuu cast Ins Eiainim 1 aller it. aiul siuiir pet^Hr llnnk hr wonki liave 
iikcil ns lieatl and luuiu I invsell helirw n is irnc tit sav th.ii the Work! 




Sri|vi]i sttl! lives Mid lies weliei 11134 M ilie iHttuiiii tat the t>tXM]K Still, I hor 
r.iisLLi Ills tist 111 .1 iiuul iiiortifiijuion .iiui iiuidc ^1 dead set ;it Hyniir so that 
Ik i5p-etided him iiuo the sea and die last Thor saw ol him was the soles of 
his ieet . 'Then d hor waded ashore, 

I [ere is an exec I lent example of an ancient myth which has been plainly 
alfected in its externals by environment. The writer has turned Thor into 
a larger edition of a typical Icelandic or Norw^egian inshore fisherman 
and lias gone out of his way to add realism by mentioning everyday 
details about bait-knives and wrists being skinned along the boat’s 
gunwale. The myth has been more seriously affected in that the outcome 
of the struggle has been left inconclusive. Actually^ according to the 
INIt>rsc cycle of myths Tlior and the World Serpent do meet again in 
deadly eiicountcr: but by this time the Viking Age conception of the 
desiructioii of every thing has been tiiHy developed. Because of this, the 
Northmen eventually accepted a re-tailoring of the basic story by one or 
tidier of their skalds or poets attached to some fatalistic king or jarl: 
according to the new twist, the demon conquered and the god died, 
Snorri himself tells at last how the World Serpent and Thor slew each 
other at the Ragnarok, the Doom of the Divine Powers: but he also 
retained many of the primitive features of the myth often without 
knowing he was doing so, as for instance when he reported that the ox 
whit hThorslaughtered was called 'Heavenspringer’a name with obvious 
sky myth connections. He did the same in another yam about Thor 
when he remembered one of the characters was called Mokkurkalfi or 
‘t dond t'air and that (rather surprisingly) he 'wet himscir. But before 
we deal with that story it ought to be said that circumstantial evidence all 
goes to indicate that the Old English knew the serpent myth in its ancient 
Ibriii with the god as victor. 

A iairly reasonable claim could be made out that an episode from the 
mylh in which Mokkurkalfi figures also appears on three crosses or frag¬ 
ments ot crosses now in the Chapter House of Durham Cathedrak At 
least, that is the interpretation I myself would put on a scene which so far 
as I know has never been explained. The three cross-heads arc all carved 
from die same quality of stone and, if not modelled by one sculptor, are 
certainly from the same workshop being done at roughly the same time, 
dia[ is to say shortly after the year Ai> 1000, The scene under discussion, 
which iiccurs on all three cross-heads, shows three figures within a 
I ouudel: the essential feature is that the figure on the right is bending over 
vvidi its head in the lap of the middle figure. This middle figure has a wand 
III its raised left hand and is touching the bow'cd head of the other. The 
I bird figure is watching the proceedings. 

My coiitcntitm is that this panel represents the situation after Thor’s 
encounter with the giant I iruiignir, when a chunk of the weapon used by 
I intngiur, a whetstone, had embedded itself in Thor’s skull. An attempt 
to cli.irni the rock out ot his liead was made by a wisi.-woman, Groa. 
'fhe wand or slalfvvas the hatige ol llie seeress or sybil, and this is what 
appears to be meani by I he ring-heatled stall in the eentre figure’s left 
hand. 



73 fhe enigmatic scene in the centre of this cross-head, which may re present the 
w ise-w oman chanuiug a piece of whetstone troin Thor's skull, is perhaps made the 
more likely in view of the pagan myth carvings at Gosforth {Ills. 6y, 70). 


An outline of Snorri’s version of the myth is as follow^s: Odinn was 
riding his eight-legged horse Slcipnir when the light flashing from his 
p,i:>ldeii helmet caught the eye of the stone-giant Hrtiiignir. Odinn’s 
11Hmilt came under discussion and a race was arranged between Sleipnir 
and ihe giant’s horse called Goldcniuauc. Odinn belted away with 
I Iruugnir pounding behind and only managing to keep up by forcing 
t hddeiuiiane so hard that both horses leapt into heaven over Asgard walls 
before the giant realised what he w^as about. Hrungnir was offered 
ln>spitahty m spite of the deadly enmity between gods and giants. He 
\\ai drunk iiiul in his cups tipsily swore to kidnap Freya, the darling of the 
rinls, and Thor’s wife the goldeii-haired Sif, totK 

As the giant was rupidlv getting out t>l hand l lior w'as called hir, and 
Miiiiinmg up the silualion, prep.irn! ti> knock 1 Irmu'iiir on tlie he.ut with 
ho hammer. I he gumi t l.iiuieil t hlmiifs prolei tion jnd uiKk r cover ol it 
i hallriiged i'hor to a iluel lai the borders ol i ham land .lE Ihn k Efiwn. Ihoi 






( Jrv.Ltidill thr Archer, brtrtliLT t>f'Waylaiui known to die Old English as 
11) I lirk iiLis Ins hinnc in this sieiic carved on the lid ot the Franks Casket, The 
n.iine is carved in runes above the archer’s shoulder. 


accepted and when the news got abroad the giants, realizing the serious* 
ness for then: of the outcome if they should lose their leader Hrungnir, 
ainst meted a clay man to help. They called the clay man Mokkurkalfi or 
\ dond (kiir; he was nine leagues high and three leagues broad under the 
ariniiits; they could not find a heart big enough to fit him until they took 
one out of a mare, and even that missed a beat when Thor came up, 

I Irungnir was a stone-giant: his heart and head were stone, his shield 
was a slab of stone, and his weapon a gigantic hone. Thor went into this 
combat with his servant Thialfi the Swift who raced ahead to tell 
I Irungnir that Thor was approaching him under the ground. Hningmr 
at once stepped upon his shield and stood there, but they say Mdk- 
kurkalft wet himself he was so terror-stricken. Hningnir waited with his 
lione lield two-fisted above him. But before he rightly knew what was 
happening he saw fire and heard great claps of thunder and then was 
aware of Thor's hammer cometing towards him from afarolf Hrungnir 
;l> dung his whetstone at the hammer and his aim was good. The two met 
and the whetstone was shattered to bits, the pieces hailing down like 
iiu teontes, and a knob of rock entered Tlior’s skull and clubbed him to 
the ground. But the hammer Miollnir continued on its course and pul- 
veri/ed Hrtingnir’s stone head: the giant plunged forward so that one 
ol his massy legs lay like a tetter-bar over the prostrate Thor’s neck. As 
for Mbkkiirkaifi, he slithered to the earth in a shapeless heap. 

d hnr's man tried to liberate his master but the giant’s leg was too heavy 
tor him: nor could any of the gods free him; only Thor’s own son by the 
giantessJarnsaxa, a boy three nights old named Magni, was able to raise 
die leg and set his father free. Thor rewarded Magni by giving him the 
gi.iiu's htirse Cdoldcnmane, miich to Odinn’s annoyance for he coveted 
l[]e Meed tor himself 

ITior returned home to the Paddocks of Power with the piece of 
whetstone slid fixed m Ins sktiif d here he was visited by Cdroa the wise- 
worn.in, wite Uf i )i V indill the Brave: she sang spells over 1‘lior unid the 
whelsioiie bci aiiie luose. When I hor icii it move lie was Sii giatehil that 



he wished to repay Groa at once, and to make her happy he told her that 
lie had recently returned from Giantland carrying in a basket slung over 
his slioulder none other than her husband Orvandill. As proof of what he 
was saying, one of Orvandill's toes had stuck through the wickerwork 
and got frost-bitten, wherenptni Thor had liroken it otf aiui filing it into 
du' sky til make the star called H’JrvandilPs'foe' otil td it, 

I his story matk’ (heVa so excited dial tor a uronieiit she lorgot to 
< lianc her spells, svith die resnti dial ilu* stone in I hoTs liead sci lasE 
.ifnim, not was it rvvi n luovi tl. 
























Tins .itroinii iis wc hiwc ii troni Snorri is n junihlc orancinit niyilis, 
Aini bftorc wc hotlur to discniLinglc them, we w;uu to be certain that the 
Ani;lt>-Sax(.His knew Lit least sonic of them. J have already suggested that 
t the removal of the w'hetstoiie from Thor’s head is depicted on three 
Norihumbnan crosses. If this is true, then the story was evidently a 
piijnilar one, or why repeat the motif? There is other tangible evidence 
I hat the Old English knew the story ofOrvandill. This is in the form of a 
/ panel tin the lid of the Franks Casket. Carved in walrus ivory on the box- 
top by stiine Northiimbnan craftsman round about AD 700 is a relief of 
C >rvaiidil] the Archer warding off enemies who are attacking his house, 
OrvaiKlill was also known as Egil, and to make quite certain who the 
art her is tin the Franks Casket, the carver has cut there the name "i^gili* 
111 runes, t^iir ancestors also knew Egil under his other name: at least, we 
are ftirted to tliis conclusion when (in the Kentish Epinal Gloss) we meet 
die Old English form of Orvatidill in the name of the morning star, 
1 ' ireiulel. So the myth of OrvandilFs toe being turned into a star goes 
hack tti the common stock before North and West Europeans drifted 
apiri. 


I o summarize what we know, what we think we know, and what we 
siispcL t of Thuiior, we may say as followfs: Thunor grew^ into one of the 
most conipletely personalized of the North West European gods. He can 
be traced back to Indo-European times as regards appearance, character 
aiul altributes, but Ins name Thunor was given to him in the Low^er 
Uhinekiiid in the country where Saxons and Celts intermingled round 
about the Birth of Christ. Nobody could mistake Thunor's red hair and 
beard and his vast thews. He had power over the weather and particularly 
over storms. He was regarded as the farmer’s friend and in fact as the 
protecttir of the world against giants. He fought and (at first) overcame 
the World Serpent. Thunor’s emblem was his hammer, the thunderbolt 
or lightning flash, and in spite of his stupendous power or mana (said to 
tlerive from the Earth his mother) and in spite of his terrible temper, he 
was always believed to be amicably disposed towards men. 

riiunor moved northwards and, when the Saxons left for Britain 
abtiut .pso, westwards. On his way north he met himself coming back, so 
ui speak, for he assimilated to himself (or pushed into the background) 
o[Iht wcallicr gods deriving from the Indo-European prototype. Fora 
time he was all-powerful in Sweden, but had to give way to Frey, where¬ 
as in Norway and Iceland lie always kept a firm hold on the people. 
Ac IhIsi t]e penetrated to Greenland and even to the New World. Although 
I hr h rkiiidic poets said the World Serpent destroyed Thor at the Rag- 
nardk, this was not really so: mythically he originally overcame the 
iinuisiei (and no doubt for the Old English continued to do so), historically 
be was displaced by the ‘Wliite i'hrist’ as we have already seen. 

In |■■nglalu^ (as elsewfiere) no doubt many tales gathered round the 
liguie ol Thiuior, hut they have no genuine mylliical coiiteiU. Wccaii be 
sure, howTVer, tliaE the main myth connected with 'Humor’s name, his 
hidii vvitli a tiennm iif daikiiess, was known to the C )ld Faiglish. 


('Ihtptrr 

1- R 1 c; 


We now come to a subject, the goddess Frig, about whom little inforina- 
iion lias remained from native English sources. To get any sort of picture 
we sliail have to depend to a large extent on comparison with Old Norse 
(l aditions. It is hardly surprising that most records of Frig hi English 
dioiild have disappeared: the Church could brook no rival to its own 
mother, Mary. 

But at least wc know that Friday was named after Frig, a fact which 
suggests two things, first that she was a goddess of importance and second 
ill.11 she was regarded as the equivalent of the Roman Venus, goddess of 
ili.n branch of human activity w^hich normally results in the procreation 
ii\ children. 

rheii we suspect that the Old English had fanes where they worshipped 
I I i g, for It seems probable that she figures in such place-names as Frccfolk, 

I I oyle, Frobury and Fry up — names as far apart as Hampshire and York- 
■Jiire. 

Now, the name Frig is a nickname: it is ultimately connected with an 
litdo-Eiiropean root Prij, that is to say love’, and may be translated 
\i.irling’. Frig is the darling of the chief of the gods according to both 
I dd English and Old Norse sources, being represented as the wife of 
Wiulen or Odinn and as the mother of the gods. Old Norse traditions 
[ .ill her Frig Fiorgynn’s daughter. This Fiorgynn is not the same person- 
.lyx apparently as the one who under a like name was a doublet ol Thunor: 
l ug's dhorgynn’ is parallel to Gothic/fursjmjj and Old English 
words winch mean 'mountain’. Again, Old Norse sources show (his 
I irugynn to be the goddess Jorth, that is Earth, under another name. So 
wr ,11 rive at a point where Frig is represented in the latest traditions as 
wile to the chief god and daughter of Earth. Now Jorth or Earth is said 
to he Otlinn’s daughter and hts jrt/r So Frig is really her own 
d,mghter, llie daughter of Mother Earth, wife to the original Djevs the 
Skv Father: this is her historical explanation; mytiudogically Frig and 
Motliei i'artli arcime and the same. 

h may stxm straiigi at first sight that Old laighsh sources remain for 
ihe proveiiaiiee ol only two or three gotltlesses (il th.it), while the Old 
Norse sagas Hind etUiis name stmie do/rti m lilieen We are not cerlam 



xUm wc oujjJjl tu lirlirvc Hrdf wIhm Ik- spLViks ol the iiHUitlis M.irdi .met 
A|iril .IS heinij^ ii.iiiu-it nllcr giiJtlesses tallril I IretiKi jnd Eostre: hut even 
d these two were deemed to h;ive a separate existence, we may itiiess by 
ctnii|^ansi>ii with Old Nurse evicience that thev were both only aspects of 
Mother Nature in her young and venial dress. The Icelandic writer 
Snorri Sturluson gives a list of goddesses beginning with Frig and in- 
t hiding Saga, Eir, fiefjiin, Fiilb, Frcya, Sjofii, Lofn, Var, Vor, Syn, 
Snotra, I Mm, (Iiia and in addition he tells myths in which figure Nanna, 
SH and Idimii. Yet on examination it would appear that they arc all 
aspeiis of Ing or Modier Earth: seven of them arc plainly so (Freya, 
i K-ljniK I 11 111, Saga, Eir, Sifand Idimn), while Sjofn, Lofh, Var, Vor, Syn, 
Stnslia, (hia and Fiilla are personifications of ideas or attributes from 
whii E their names arc derived (for example, Sjofn, O.N. sjajhi meaning 
'luve-lsTiiging*; Snotra, 0 ,N. sjfdfr meaning ‘wise, priidenf); and all 
dicH- attributes may be easily referred to Frig. 

In other words* the Old Norse evidence points unec|uivocally to an 
ant lent goddess who is die earth, whether she be called Jorth, Fiorgynn 
in Frig, and who is wife to the chiefgod who in turn is the sky. By analogy 
we must .irgne that the Old English Frig is also Mother Earth: for we 
h.ive written evidence that the Anglo-Saxons did indeed worship 
Mother Earlh in the Churm for restoring fertility to the fields; 

Hail CO thee. Earth, mother of men I 
Be Iruiiful ill God’s embrace. 

Filled with food for the use of men . . . 

a hymn which, as we have already said, remembers the original marriage 
beiweeii Sky and Earth, that is between North West European Tiwaz 
ami t-arth, Roman Jovis and Juno, Greek Ouranus and Gaia and Hindu 
IH.ins and Prithvi Matar. The argument is that the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon athtrm for restoring fertility (allowed to live on by the Church 
be< aiise ii was one of those things better to change than to destroy if 
ilie Old Faiglish farmers were to be turned to Christianity) remembered 
rk aily ihe goddess MoEher Earth; that Frig also was worshipped by the 
t lid Faiglish an d is in fact the one other goddess of whom real evidence 
lemams; and that in Scandinavian mythology Frig and Mother Earth 
air seen lo he one and the same: therefore, we arc justified in accepting 
Fug and Mother Earth as one and the same personage among the Anglo- 
Sa.xons. 

I he F.arth Mother had been venerated by our ancestors long before they 
lef t die taintinent. In a ftmoiis passage of his Cirmania (Chapter 40), 

I u ilLJs describes what he calls the only ‘remarkable' thing about a num¬ 
ber ol iribrs living just after the time of Christ in what is today soiirhem 
I Vimiaik .nul imi th Cfermaiiy. I te says: 

Alter the I .ingnh.irdi ennie I he Ueudigni, Auioties, Angli, V.inni, Fridoses, 
Su.nines Liid Ntiithones .ill well guarded hy rivers and forests, fliere is 
riot lung leiivarkaldi' .ihtvnt ayy ol (liese irihev unless it he the cnnimon 
woisliip i>l Nerttills, (hat is Molhet I ardi I’hev believe slie is mierested in 



7fi Carr buried with the Viking Oseherg ship. In such a 'holy wagoif the god Frey 
and the goddess Frcya were pulled by oxen in ritual procession. A thousand years 
before, the Earth Goddess Ncrthiis had occupied the wagon as noted by Tacitus in 
his Grnjjimpin 


men’s affairs and drives aboiii among them. On an island in the Ocean sea 
there IS a sacred grove wherein waits a holy wagon covered by a drape. One /d, 77 
priest only is allowed to touch it. He can fed the presence of the goddess 
when she is there in her sanctuary and accompanies her with great reverence 
as she h pulled along by kine. It is 3 time of tesrive holiday-making in what¬ 
ever place she deigns to honour wnth her advent and stay. No one goes to 
war, no one takes up arms, in fact every w capon is put away: only at that 
time are peace and quiet known and prized u 11 til the goddess, having had 
enough of people’s company, is at last restored by the same priest to her 
temple. Alter which, the w agon and the drape, and if you like to believe 
me, the deity herself are bathed in a mysterious pool. The rite is performed 
by slaves who, as soon as it is done, are drowned in the lake. In this svay 
mystery begets dread and a pious ignorance concerning wliat that sight may 
he wdiich only those about to die arc allowed to see. 

Of the seven tribes said by Tacitus to share the worship of Ncrthiis, three 
Inive never been piropcrly identified and two of the other fout do nor 
occur .iiiywdicre else: but what is important for us is that of the remaining 
two, one is the Angli. We tlius have trustworthy testimony that at least 
t>nc of the three tribes wdiich wTiit to the making of the English wor¬ 
shipped Mother Earth roiiiul ahum a i> i|K. 

Htit the Venerar ion ol dir Eiirch Mother is lar more ancient than that. 

In spite ol I he superiority ol the Sky hat her amoiig Indii-Eiuropeaiis. 
we are forced to believe ih.ii lliey .ilsis held ihe E.trdi Mother in high 




liir slu" is rrprcsc'iitcd ;iinn;3111^ ihc ilrscciidt^m |HH>plcs. I li:ivc ;il- 
h\uH iu.h\c niy point that lUv iiiHiimcc tjf cnvironiiiciU upon myth is 
jxioin.iiit, Jiul where the environment iiidiidcsa family system having 
a hitiHT as the head tlieii that is the arrangement likely to persist among 
I lie gods, [hat societies in the past have arranged themselves on the 
l>ritu iple tlial woman is the superior sex, wt know well: in fact, it seems 
likely that until men found out their power of fertilization, woman was 
always regarded as superior But among the Indo-Europeans a patriarchal 
SOI lal system was transferred from earth Co heaven. During historical 
iinirs, the peoples descended from the Indo-Europeans were influenced 
l‘v otljei ideas which, as far as the North West Europeans were con- 
( ri iirii, t ame from the area of the ^gean by way of Greece. These ideas 
irlterted .1 soc iety whicli did not centre on the father, but on the child- 
heanns' niculier. About the eastern shores of the Mediterranean there 
h.iil lived peoples who from the mists of antiquity were accustomed to 
look in women for the shaping of their society: here, the social order was 
b.ist'ti on ihe principles of the wife’s being permitted more than one 
Imsli.uul, .tnd succession in authority and property passing from mother 
10 ilaughter. It is a natural state of affairs arising from a primitive ignor- 
.11 lie of die part played in procreation by the fertilizing male. Only 
WiJineii have t hildren : that is obvious. 


77 1 >euiil of carved mythological figures from the Oseberg cart, III. 76. 






7S The Earth Mother, tlie goddess Nerthus, rcprescined bct^veell two of the oxen 
who pulled her 'holy wagon". On this section from the bronze cauldron of 
Ryiikeby, Denmark (first century k^:), the goddess is wearing her torque or necklace 
which was to become a Limous attribute of Frey a called *Brosingainene’ in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic Biownijl 

Two thousand years before Christ, the Great Goddess was venerated 
under a variety of titles in different places. Just as the Indo-European Sky 
bather had his wife (somewhat in the background) and family according 
to the patriarchal pattern of his worshippers, so the Great Goddess had 
her ‘family’. This normally consisted ofher young lover or son or even 
hnKhcr (she had no regular husband), who lived blissfully with her for 
a season at the end of w^hich he died or was killed. His death coincided 
with autumn and the doleful onset of winter, but when spring came the 
young lover returned like the sun in vernal glory. 

The cult of the Great Goddess was known in Anatolia, Syria, Iran and 
Ikihylonia as well as Cyprus and the lands eventually overrun by the 
(heeks. She was named Ishtar, Ashtoreth and Astartc and her consort 7^ 
was called simply ‘Lord’, that is Baal or Bel. Sometimes the Great God- 
tless was addressed as ‘Lady’, a feminine form of Baal which was Baalath, 

Bilit or Milit. The last of these forms passed into Greek as Mylitta. It was 
irom <ircecc that the cult of the Great Goddess Earth Mother passed So, St 
northwards through Europe. 

As far as our own ancestors are concerned, it is a similar case to that of 
I hiiiior’s, for the Earth Mother meets liersclt coming back. But there is 
A iliflcrcncc: the Meditci raTsean Earth Mother had established herself 
alone above male .supremacy so llial when she appears among the de- 
v eiulaius ol hidii-l-umpcans ii] liiirope slie is ci>iifroiiEed iH>t oiily with 
a laltuT pale iiorlhci 11 liartli Mol her, but also with a powerful Sky EatluT. 

Ihe teiidcTU V is tor ilie twi> liarih Muthtrs to jail togethei, although 
10 die end ol the pagan ih'iuhI ihev taiiw (ouIiimoii bv lUHiiiilainiiq; 
taall-stqiaiaEe exiMem es bolli aiiiiMig Noidinieti and ( >]d I'nglish as hng. 
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ij Mil.II. i]ir i kvAi CRHldL^ss EnjTth MoeIrt, carved (about 600 uc) on the end of a 
lime vltitir -san iipha^iis tron] Anianthiis, Cyprus. IX'vcIoping in the Middle East, she 
Lii« r fi.iwed ilirotigl] (Ireeee into Europe and reached our iiorEliern ancestors under 
ili< Eunie cW Nenlius (EirsE century ad) and later as Freya. Frigg or simply Xady* 

(tec UK. Hn. Na), 
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,S:o, Ki The Temple of Denicrer at Eleiisis near Athens (^Jc^)ir), centre of a famous 
hnystcry’ cult. Each year after harvest women walked here in procession to take 
part ill the still unknown rites to liononr the Great Goddess Mother Earth. Tliose 
I vvoiiRui admitted to the sanctuary were compelled to endure one or more initiation 

^ ordeals whose form had to be kept secret. Evidence I'roni BabyloJiian, Creek, Ilornaii 

aiid North West European sources may help to suggest the outline of the cerciiioniaL 
j The novice had to play the part of a young girl on a fearful journey into the 

J Underworld. The descent could have been made to appear real by the traversing of a 

Ic tiark sloping passageway along which, at intervals, the trembling traveller was 

j ritually divested of cap, ear-rings, necklace and so on (as in Ishtar’s descent into the 

Underworld. Ill. S8) imti] finally, she w^as stripped naked. If the piercing of Ishtar 
; by a stake is anything to go by, there is perhaps a possibility that the climax ot the 

' novice’s journey was a ritual deflowering. There appears to have been an 

Annunciation in the declaration of the birth of a Holy Child. From mainland Greece 
^1 I he mysteries spread to the Greek colonics in the West (Magna Graecia, Southern 

1 Italy) as demonstrated in the votive tablet of tlie Great Goddess from Locri 

ff (i. 470 Bc), seen here being ofTered a cup- of wine by Dionysus. 
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jEuI I'l ry.t. lUit lu rt'unH i]t‘ iUc supicnic McHitcrmiiLMii HiirEli Mother 
.11 III I he snprcinc mirtlu rii Sky J^iilbcr was a more dirficuk matter, 
puEuiibrlv .IS tliei c was a cuckoo in the nest in the person of the Earth 
Mother s ]t>vei, brother or son. When the divine father and mother came 
tiJi^,<“thei in the north one might expect the lover, son or brother quietly 
to tijsappear leaving little trace. But the lover was too strong and too 
Inipoi 1.1111 tti go, and so the mythographers explain the menace ii trois 
III various ways. 

I it us lirsi scr what trace ni the north there remains of the young lover 
lu son su chisely associated with the Earth Mother. The story is told in 
tlrt.id hy I lie old Scandinavian poets and historians. According to the 
I ( hIihI /'rese liddas the goddess Frig extracted a promise from cvery- 
ilniig in creatitm not to harm her son Balder the Beautiful; everything, 
[|i.i[ IS til say, except the mistletoe which seemed to her to be too young 
lo s\se 11 oadis. Henceforth, Balder led a charmed life and the gods in 
s|Hii I used to east all manner of weapons at him without his ever taking 
am harni. But Lokt, tlie Mischief Maker of the gods discovered Frig’s 
%ei li t .iiiif taking a shaft of mistletoe he thrust it into the hands of the 
Bill 111 giul Hdder who in turn threw it at Balder and brought him to 
hioiiily death. Balder went down into the Underworld ruled by the 
iMitIdess 1 lei . . and iris at this point that we may leave the story, for the 
Ni^rilinicii proceeded to give it a twist of their own which had nothing 
rij do wi[li the original myth. Later we shall see what happened. The 
inipoiianl problem now is whether the Old English knew the story of 
Balder and even that must be left unsolved until we have gathered up a 
luinibei ot other threads which will help in the weaving of a satisfactory 
nine liiNioii. One of these threads concerns the god Frey and his 'sister' 
Firva. 


VRiiY 


(^litifUcr Nine 
AND FREY A 


According to Norse traditions the father of the god Frey and his sister 
Freya w^as called Niord. There is never any mention of a mother and this 
is significant. The three of them formed a family group know'ii as the 
Vanir: it was openly acknowledged that they were not blood relations 
of the Old Norse gods who were called ^^sir. 

Practically all the extant sources on the Vanir are Old Norse and it is 
therefore desirable to convince the reader that in spite of the scarcity of 
native English evidence we can be quite sure that the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes were familiar with the cult of Niord, Frey and Freya, 

The first part of the proof lies in the name Niord {Old Norse N/tVrSr) 
which is none other than Tacitus' Nerthus or Mother Earth. As 1 have 
pointed out, there is the best of evidence that our continental forefathers 
the Angli worshipped Nerthus, so on the face of it a case can be made out 
for our ancestors in Anglo-Saxon England having been familiar with a 
divinity who corresponded to the Scandinavian Niord. 

This argument appears to be Wi^eakeiied when we find that Niord is a 
god {and not a goddess) and that his dominion seems to be over the sea 
and not the earth. For, a comparatively late source, the Pmsc Edrfn gives 
Niord power over wind, waves and deep-sea fishing: if mariners call 
on him he is so well stocked as to be able to give them land or booty. An 
old verse is quoted which shows him as pining when he is forced for a 
time to live among the fells away from the crash of the waves and the 
screech of the sea-mew. But while Niord is taken to be a sea god it is 
.igrccd that a locally more ancient figure, the god i^gir, still lurked 
among the whales ^and polyp,s of the deep, had been the local 

Neptune before Niord came north. Vift'f/usjrt says that when Odinn 
tiled he was succeeded by Niord whose reign was signalized by such peace 
and plenty tliat the Sw'cdes believed he amtrollcd these blessings. 

Ill spite of the fact, then, dial NjeVc^r is a true etytiioU>gical development 

Srrfitiis lliere are tvvt) siumbling-hlocks to the saiisfaclory ulentdica- 
(3011 of Nerthus with Niord, namely the diMereiice in sex and tlie dit- 
teieiice it] iliose thingsovei whiili rath hasiloniinion/rtiereis, lioweviT, 
a sim|ile ami rrasonahk- exjdan.Uloii vvhuh I would put loiwaid to re¬ 
solve diese dll I hi lines Neitluis, Mol her lujlli, laiue trom a soiieiv 







whu li n-vislvt ii RHind NiortI w,is iiUrtHhucd iiiio a society 

luU il iiiV iiieiK It is rcasoiiahle to siip|.>osc tliat die patriarchal society ot 
the iiorlli would iu>t hesitate to change the divinity's sex from female to 
male: it is another example of environment affecting myth. So much tor 
die thane^e iVom goddess to god: a change, by the way, which explains 
whal 1 have already said is significant, namely that northern Frey and 
I l eva have no inother. Really, they were originally one, the child of the 
vn gin inodiei - Mother Earth - and had no father. When the Northmen 
t h.ingetl tlieir mother's sex to male, the offspring were naturally left 
vviihoiil t he other paren t, the missing parent whose sex had to be changed 
lo teniale. 

In I hose days, the peoples of the Danish and Scandinavian peninsulas 
hved in imimatc contact with the sea, they were fishers and farmers 
w iih ilie emphasis on fishers. Their idea of plenty, of fertility, was not 
(inly the trnits of the field but even more a rich harvest of the sea ; and 
so they uinied Mother Earth, Nerthus, into a combined Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Niord: and because their livelihood tended to 
hccome more dependent on the sea, whether for fish or piratical booty, 

I hey III turn magnified Niord’s seafaring side. And so in the end Niord 
1 times to he regarded more and more as a god of the sea, although we are 
well a ware that the ancient northern sea god was really /Egir with a wife 
lulled Ran (the very character, incidentally, of Rudyard Kipling's ‘old 
giev widow-maker'). 

Nevertheless, even among the masculine society of the Northmen the 
(emimne side of the Nerthus cult continually struggled to reassert itself 
.11 id not without success. First, as Niord changed more and more into a 
god of the sea, his fertility attributes began to be transferred to a son called 
I rev. Nor did that satisfy, for Mother Earth regained her ancient position 
even in a p atriarchal society in the person of the goddess Freya, said by 
I .itionaii/ing poets to be the daughter of Niord and sister of Frey. The 
tiiial ik'velopincnt, of course, was for Freya to become identified with 
it ig so that the Dirth Mother is restored to her position of pre-eminence 
as ilic wife of the Sky Father. 

U IS t.piite clear from what we read in Chapter 173 ol the 5 rtsji :7 ef OhJ 
that the mantle of Nerthus eventually slipped from the 
shoulders of Niord on to those of Frey. Olaf Tryggvason was a famous 
Viking who became King of Norway and who trod the soil of England 
m I he Lot decades of the tenth century. He almost certainly led the raiders 
who sacked Ipswich and Maldon in ygi, Olafs saga tells of Gunnar 
1 klining, a Norwegian, who having been accused of manslaughter 
lleii to Sweden and took sanctuary at the shrine of the god Frey. This 
shniie iiad an idol of Frey possessing the power of speech, k was in the 
I haige ot a beautiful young woman who was taken to be the god's wife. 
i unmar I k lining managed to gel into the pnestess' good books although 
I he god Ilium'If was imt happy about it. As winter closed in the god had 
[o set oiii with liis wife on a wagon lo ensure thiit men had fruitful 
seasons. A host oi peo|ile tagged along inclnding (Uiniiar, lull as they 
wert' ti a versing a mouniain load a severe storm hailed the wagon and 


S2, 83 The noTchem Venus: a birchwood 
representation of the Earth Mother 
Nerthus-Freya found in a Danish swamp in 
iy46. It seems likely that such an idol was 
drawn from place to place in an ornamental 
cart like this from Dejbjerg, Dcninark as 
iiienEioned by Tacitus and a thousand years 
later by the author of the c/ Olaf 
7 in the story of Gunnar 

Helming (jtc page 136 and 111 . R5). 








fvri v'onr apjri li oin ihc (m u'HiIcss .iiul tiiiniKir ili''St‘rtod. LKluMlrtl l>y the 
yuiuu', woiikin^ t htmiiii strii^j^k tl on spell, hill heeoiniti^ cxhnusteci, 
he I III inhered into ihe w:iin. The priestess siiid F rey was now an^ry and 
di.il Cm mar should eoinintie to lead the draught aniiiiah He did so, but 
shortly s^tid he would liave Lo risk Frey"s anger, at which the god got 
downVroiu iliecart and the two began to fight. Feeling he was about to 
lue wiusted (lUniier vowed that should he succeed in overcoming the 
god he would return to Norway, make his peace with King Olaf and 
Inu e more accept the Christian faith. After this vow Gunnar was able to 
tell I rev; the evil spirit' Hew^ out of the idol which Gunnar shattered to 
hits, [lie young priestess then consented to pass off Gunnar Helming as 

I lie god ,md he dressed himself in Frey's clothes. 

Ihe weather improved aud the pair dim bed into the wagon and 
drove on to a spot where a feast had bcai prepared for the god’s coming, 
rlu' [H'ople w'cre somewhat astonished at the god’s having been able to 
pass through the storm unaided and took notice that he w'as now capable 
of walking about, eating and drinking like men, although he had few 
woriis except for his wile. The two spent the winter moving Iroin one 
h'ast to another. No sacrifices were allowed but the god consented to 
.u rep! gold and treasure. Soon people saw that the god’s wife was preg¬ 
nant and they took that to be a good sign. The weather was mild and 
everything promised a good harvest. In fact, the god s success was gos- 
sipped into Norway and the ears of King Olaf Tryggvason The King 
suspected that CUiniiar Helming was impersonating the god and sent his 
brotliei U> him with a pardon. On receiving this, Gunnar and the priestess 
set redy escaped carrying with them back to Norw^^ay as much treasure 
as they etuild. 

In spite tif the new twist given to the story, any impartial observer 

II nisi acknowledge its basic similarity to Tacitus' account of Nerthus; 
the bones id both are that a divinity of fertility is taken about from place 
lo [dace among men in a wagon, the object being to ensure good 
se.isous. At each place where the wagon stops there is feasting. Alter 
re.ulmg this, v^^e arc left in no doubt, as I say, that the mantle of Niord, 
dial IS Nerihus, has fallen upon Frey. 

liuE apart from a priina facie case for a Nerthns-type divinity having 
cMsletl among the Angles in England, is there any other suspicion, even, 
n| all ilns.miong tlie English ? There is, as it happens, more than suspicion, 
I here is what aimnints to proof 

riu^ name Frey means ‘Lord'just as Frcya means Tady\ which tells 
us ai once ol llie link be ween these two and the ‘Lord' cult oi the Near 
liast. Iti Sw edeii Prey is lrc(.|ueiuly called Yngvi or Yngvifrey or Fngunar- 
tiev and Ins desceiul.mis Ynghngs. The cognomen Yngliiigs is applied 
bv Si aiulinaviaiI sources panicularly to the Swedish ri>y;d tamily and may 
In- iianslated 'sons id Yng’ or Mescendauts ol Yng’; but our own 

. .I/// nsis ihe term lug wine (that is, ‘friend of Ing'), when speaking of 

thi I Linisli kings. I he mi|iortance ol ibis name Yngvi, Yng, Ingi or Ing 
foi (he presell! tlist ussion is ihal a signilicanl referente lo it is e.xtaiit in 
Anglo-Saxon. I he Anglo-Saxon RinnV /’ann says, Mng was first seen tiy 


men among the easi L».mes: Ulei hr Ii1t them, geniig e is! wauls ovri the 
waves; a waggon lollowed. . . In spite td ihi' iis piu i|naliEv o! ihis 

infornialnsii, it is clear dial I u y ts bt ing s|ioken oJ here urnk r Insolher 
name Ing or liigvi: meiuion i>E ihv wagon and die jonriRy ‘over die 
waves' (to the ‘island of die C )ce.m sea’ or ihe ‘niystei ions pool' of Tacitus) 
clinches the matter. Further, Itig’s disappearance is an additional reason 
for tdciitifyiiig him widi the ‘Lord’ and Mother E;irth complex, because 
both arc said to leave their lover tor a space to be returned in the new year. 

Having accepted this much, we may w'cll believe that there is a memory 
of Frey in the Old English poem the Drami of the Rood where ‘Lord has 
become identified with ‘Our Lord’ and Frey is used as a title of Christ: 

if tiiti I'mm tiumfymies . . . 

! saw there the Frey of mankind; 

and again in Beoumlf where frea is used frequently (seventeen times) 
meaning ‘lord'. 

The peace associated with Nerthus by Tacitus is also an attribute of 
Frey in northern traditions. sa^ft (Chapter 12) says, Frey built 

a great temple at Uppsala and made it his chief seat.. . then began in his 
days the Frodi-peacef Because of this the god is nicknamed Frid-Frodi 
(peacc-Frodi) or Frode Fredegod (peace god) in Zealand. The 
peace is alluded to significantly by Snorri, coupled with the name of 
Christ, for world peace associated with the birth of the Messiah is a 
Christian belief too: 

Carsar Augustus imposed peace 011 all the world. At that time Christ was 
born. But because Frodi was mightiest of al! the kings in the Northern lands, 
die peace was called after him wherever the Danish tongue is spoken, and 
iiieii call it the Frodi-pcace. 

Ill Uppsala, says Adam of Bremen, there is an idol of Frey with an e.xag- 
gerated standing penis; he is called there Fricco or Lover , a name which Ss 
appears to derive from an Indo-European root pry, ‘love , the same to 
which Frig and the Roman Priapus arc related. Frey’s love-sickness is the 
start and finish of the eddaic poem Skirttisntol^ which is one ol several 
northern versions of the tale of the lost lover who represents the spirit of 
vegetation. Where the original sex of Nerthus has been reversed and 
turned into male, the sex of the lover has to be reversed too and made 
female. So in Skiwismal wc are presented with a god, Frey, mourning for 
his lost love, Cerda, now supposed to be immured in Giantland. This 
story is worth the retelling tor comparison with its originals, that is to 
say the myths of Attis, Adonis and Tam muz as well as its other northern 
paralkl, the myth of tkilder. Unfortunately, the account of how the 
beautiful youth Tam muz met his death and went down into the Under¬ 
world has not been preserved; or perhaps il would be truer to say has 
nol yet been fouml. Accounls have persisted of how tlie pnldcss Ishtar 
descended into the UiulerwoiUi bnl there is a cleavage of opinion as lo 
whe!her she went !o s*'ek I iimini/ 01 inn. I preler lo lx lieve that die duJ 
(see p. 147) I lere is ilie lale in the wt mist it Shot 11 Suiilnsoii: 


Orir li.iv lin' i^iuS I'ft'y linui up [Udirin's M.Mt in hcuvcii t’alli’dl 

I llulskhdl ji]cl [tuikfd tun ovci I he vvtulil: ^Liiuiti^ across ilse vtsuis ol the 
luii ih, liiseyc c.iitL;h[ si^ht o[ a town, where stnod a inayniflceiit dwelliii^- 
|i|.ire arid .1 iiKiitlen u idkiiiy; itswards it. As she raised her liuiids to unlatch 
tile dnt>r ill 11 tint ot her, a beaiirirLi] light shouc from them both so flint earth 
and ^ky ami sea \s ere the brighter for it. But Frey was so paid out for his 
pride ii] Mttiiig in that Holy sent thnt he staggered away sick nt heart, and 
nrrivnig home lie wonld not speak He would not sleep, he would not drink, 
and nohody dared odcr a word to him. 

A[ List, I rev’s hitlier Niord had Frey's servant Skimir railed to him and 
oolered Enin to go to I rey and speak to him and ask him why he was so put 
onr that lie hadn’t a word to throw at a dog, Skirnir said he’d go if he must, 
luH he wasn't eager; wlint's more, he knew (he said) that he’d get plenty of 
kuks and tew ha pence in return. When he did stand before Frey he en- 
Ljiin ed wliai eonld have made the god so put our as not to speak to anybody. 

I rev answered and said that he had cast eyes on a beautiful woman and for 
het sake liis heart was heavy with lovclonging; he wouldtrt be able to 
I oiiiiiuie living d lie dididt win her, hind no\v ~ you are just the man to go 
and ask her hand in marriage tor me. Bring her back here whether her 
laiher wifi or no. I'll reward you well.' 

Skirnir s^iid he would run that errand when Frey gave him his sword (this 
was so good it fought of its own accord); Frey wouldn’t even let him go 
short oE rfiiU, but gave him the sword. 

Skniiir went oh and asked tor the maiden's hand for him. 

Slie [deLlged herself to come a week later to the spot called Bar rey, thence 
to inoieed to her nuptials with Frey. When Skirnir told Frey the results of 
his mission the god cried out 

One night is longl 
Another is worse [ 

How can I thole for three? 

Oltcn a month seemed 
Shorter to me 

than half this night to my nuptials. 

I Ens is the reason why Frey was caught without a norma] weapon when he 
ilul battle witli Beli and struck him down with a hart’s horn. 

Apart iroin this story’s having been turned inside out and given a 
looking-glass t|Lia]ity, and apart from its having been remodelled to fit 
Ml will] the northern conception of the Doom of the Gods, the plot is 
hasii ally iluit of the Earth Mother and her lost lover. Even as late as this, 
Snorri (who died in 1241) imwdttingly included memories of the rnyth^ 
oTigina) lertility association.s wdicn he named the marriage rendezvous 
id the two lovers as Barrcy (or Barri) wdiich means "among the comb 
111 tael, a niiiiiher ol sheet-gold pla(.|ucs found in the Norwegian county 
'"^0 ot laderen depict the meeting ol Frey and CJerda: they show a man and 
1 woman wlio is holding out to him a stalk on wdiicb is a leafor blossom. 

We can sex too, from SnoTri’s accoiim, bow the lover has been accom- 
niodated tti fit into the ]ndo-luiro]>ean patriarchal stK iety, Ibr Frey is to 
SOUK extent Uuiig identitied with (he oh! Sky Ealher in dial he is made 
fii Mt in (fdinifs, i.e. the Sky Father’s, seat high above the svorlil in 



K4 I lelniel Irnm grave I aE Vetidel, LlppLiud, Sweden. Ihiv 'hr, ul-prolet tor’ as 
Hi'intmif calls it, i\ so i k>srlv akin in style to rfiovi' desi iihnE in (he porm and lo tliai 
Eotiinl aE Suiion I (mi^ (jli s E } as lit indic ate a < lunnioi! 01 igm m Sweden 









(WO Tlic *Lord\ thr tompanion of the Lady Goddess Earth Mother, taken in 
iHKo from a bog in North Jiithnd. Obviously only slight modiUcatiotis were 
required to bring the original oak into line with the figure of Frey at Uppsala 
mentioned by Adam of Bremen as having 'an exaggerated standing peiiisL 

(ii/jor^e) Plaques of gold from Jaderen, Norway, depicting the meeting ot the god 
Frey and Gcrda, The stalk with a leaf or fruit recalls the display of sacred objects 
(one was an car ot corn) in the rites ot neineter, the Earth Mother at Eleiisis near 
Athens Ills- Ko, Hi). 

order to set in train the events which do double duty by representing the 
Sky Father's marriage to the Earth Mother as well as Mother Earth’s 
separation from, and restoration to her lover. 

The Old English must have kno\w m yths similar to the one recounted 
of Frey and Gcrda: all the ingredients arc there if we link together Ing's 
disappearance (the Ritnk Ponii), the marriage of Earth and Sky (ChurrMs) 
and the name Frea applied (in the Dn am of the Rood) to the god who 
assimilated aaid displaced Frey and all the others, namely, Christ. They 
must have known, too, of Frey's sister Freya although her name is 
missing from extant remains. We can be sure ot iheir knowledge of 
1 reya from a reference in Bcerniff/ to one of her lamous possessions, her 
necklace or ttirque called lii ismg.inu ii alter the Brisiugs, ihr dwarfs who 
iiKule it. At least, that is its name in ihe m Hrofoiitf il is dtrosiiiga- 

men’ tkoirult (\\uv\ 1107 
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M ; '\ ]ic j'(hI S iLiiTind ritk-s tlnwii tti 1 Irl to :isk lor tlic rck'iiscat the lilecdiiit^ Gotl 
ISalilrt. ]i] tli]% eii^lutctuh-tniiiiiry us.nuisrript Imiii thf Koyn] Librsiry. Ck)pcnhagctK 
I tc 111 Kill i\ %ccri .1^1 rule Chi I nil's ci^ln-lei;L»ed suillion Sleipnir with Ikiitkr !^ittiti^ 
alun e I It l, t Jiuvii nl I lie Uiitlt'i Wiirld. m c'giii/.ibk' I'y Iscr iivid-bhtc* ennsplexioo. 

I Irl vikI it.iliiti U'odlil lie .illowcHi back lu lira veil providnl rvery crralitTf in the 
I hnvTise %v.is wilhni: Eo vvrrp lor bis tk meIi. 
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it uiiJi'f uri\\*h' 
wiriitt hyrrtr 
iionhihifhat ^UE^rf^M 
f idtud Li'/N'iry 
/[3 dhvn' hyrtfhift ifyti\i 

>-ixtv dtfd siiujtvt , . . 


] ba\ L' luMi 11 It'll ill 
rii I bi'l li'i 13 l m^lk r lit 
(iu ju II lies 

S11K r I l.un.i I .ni-ird bark 
lo ihr Sinning ( atatIcE 
Hi isMi^iLiiirn 

(that ornaiiirnt liikI j^cni) 


Here, in what is after all merely an offliand reference, the poet has 
indicated the sparkling vistas of a whole mythological landscape now 
shrouded in the mists of time and religious prejudice yet through which 
the golden towers and roofs of pagan Asgard peep. For mention of 
Brisingamen presupposes its wearer in the background, Frcya, *most 
lovely of the goddesses’, w^hile Hama is none other than the Norse 
Hcimdall \vhitest of the gods’ w^ho ‘lives at Heaven’s Edge close by 
Bifrosr Bridge where he stands sentinel at the end of heaven watching 
out for the assault of the Hill Giants on the bridge. . . . He has a bugle 
called Gia liar horn or Clangorous Horn whose blasts can reach every 
nook and cranny of all the worlds.’ And the 'Shining Citadel’ ot the 
jBroft'tE// poet is, of course, the home of the yEsir, Asgard. The story of 
Hama’s restoration of Brisingamcn to Asgard has been almost forgotten 
even in the Norse sources, though it is limned in a poem called Husdrapa, 
If wc piece the allusions there together, some such talc as the following 
appears: the Mischief Maker of the gods, Loki, stole Brisingamcn from 
Freya, a loss w^hich is mythically ecjuivalent to the death of her lover. 
The necklace was left on a skerry or rock in the sea where it was dis¬ 
covered by the god Hcimdall who sw am out to it in the form of a seal, 
retrieved the necklace after a fight with Loki and carried it back to Asgard 
to restore to its owner Freya. In this story, the necklace, like the lover, 
originally represented the spirit of vegetation k is a theme repeated wdth 
other variations in Norse (and no doubt Anglo-Saxon) myth, as for 
example, when Idunii lost her golden apples and Sif lost her golden 
tresses. In each case the goddess is the Earth Mother under another name 
and the apples and hair are emblems of fertility or vegetation. 

In actual fact, there have long been two main w^ays of representing 
mythically the death of the year: one where the vegetation spirit is a lover 
(or possession) of the fertility goddess, who dies or gets lost; the other 
w^herc the goddess herself is imprisoned, usually in the Underworld. 
Both versions persist among the North West Europeans and often 
coalesce and confuse each other, k is helpful to consider the disappearance 
of the goddess in its earliest extant form w^hich has been found ui 
Mestipotamia. 

According to a baked clay tablet numbered which can he seen 

in ihe British Museum Ikmin tif Writing and which was Ibnmrly 
(some 2,7tKi years ago) in ilie libr,iry ol King Asliurbampal al Nineveli, 
I he goddess Ishtai weni of !ui ou ti lice will dou n into die Ui idei woi ki 
Aldioiigli il IS not espresslv slated in llir euneilorin (hatatleis which, 
like biials' It i'l niaikv, niaith .ttioss lablet K lf^.^ iIlM tfic biMiililnl 
vonini K|]lai svas iiuiiiTiiini’ loi hei lovi ( l .iinniu/ ami drieinuiu il lo 
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8 K^ Sy Clay tablet from the library 
of King Aslnirbaiiipal at Nineveh 
and now in the British Miiseimi. 
The story in cuneiform characters 
tells how the goddess Ishtar went 
down into the Underworld^ n 
story which iiiay well have 
formed the basis of such ini ti at ion 
ceremonies as those of the Great 
Mother at Eleusis ( 111 , Si), Ishtar 
(/ie/t>ji') is depicted in this 
impression from an Akkadian 
cylinder-seal (c. 2000 u c). Some of 
her actribiitcs such as her ‘great 
crown' and her necklace can be 
clearly seen, and her association 
with animals^ in this case a lion, is 
obvious. 



seek him even in the datklles^ til the Hndi isvmUi, neveuheless, llie 
rather trypiir end nt ibe .u cuniU aiitl it leirincs stuli as !‘/ekiel H:i4, 
'Then he brtnight me iti llu* dom ut die gate ol the l.oid s house which 
was toward the mirth; and lieliold, cliere sat women weeping hir 
Tamniiiz\ make it plausible that the goddess was ititleed searching atter 
her lover. At any rate, when Ishtar ciinie to the gate ol the Land oi No 
Return, the realm of t^ueen Bnshkigal, she found it shut against her and 
threatened to break it down and set tree the dead to devour the living: 

1 will smash the door, I will shatter the bolt, 

] will smash die doorpost, 1 will move the doors, 

] will raise up the dead to devour the living . , . 

The porter hastened to announce Ishtar s intentions to her sister Queen 
Erishkigal who gave him orders to admit her after she had performed 
the customary ceremonies. Lovely Ishtar then entered the dark, doleful 
regions of those \vhose bread is dust, whose meat is mud, who see no 
light, who sit in darkness, and who arc clothed like birds in apparel of 
feathers' - in other words, the dead. The porter led her through the 
seven gates of the Underworld at each end of which some ornament 
or garment was stripped from her. In this way she lost her great crown, 
her ear-rings, her necklace, her brooches, her girdle of birth-stones, the 
clasps about her wrists and ankles and finally the cloth which covered 
her femininity. Then, naked she entered into the presence of Erishkigal 
who mocked her and ordered the plague demon Namtar to fasten her 
close and to torment her with all the miseries of eyes, heart and head. 

Meanwhile, with Ishtar in the Underworld, the course of nature in all 
living things was changed: the bull did not spring upon the cow, the 
doykey did not cover the jenny, man w'ould not lie with woman, and 
vegetation dried up and withered. At this, the great gods intervened and 
sent their messenger Asushunamir ('His appearance is Brilliant’) to the 
Queen of the Underworld who at his instance reluctantly ordered 
Ishtar s release from the power of the plague demon, Namtar then 
sprinkled Ishtar with the water of life and led her back to earth through 
the seven gates where in turn her vestments and jewels were restored to 
her. 

The account ends with a reference to Tam muz which 1 interpret as 
corroboration of the view which accepts Ishtar’s descent into the Under¬ 
world as a search for her lost lover: ‘As for Tammiiz, the lover of her 
youth, wash him with pure water, anoint him with sweet oil, clothe 
him with a red garment and let him play on a flute of lapis-lazuli. , , . 
]Ishtar speaksi “On the day when Tammiiz comes up to me, when the 
lapis-la/nli flute and die carndiaii ring come up to me, when the wailing 
men and the wailing women come with him np \o iiie, may die dead 
rise and smell the iiitciise."’ 

So nuieh lor the Akkadian anil Smneiian iiiyih ol the lertdity god¬ 
dess's descent mio die I Jmlei wot III We ni.iv Teluin lo du' iiorlli and lo 
J-ieva, Snorri savs ot hei 








MK, *n riii’t rrt.in (nidcitss ot Aniniiiis from a cylindrical gem-stonc. She stands 
!»(iwivii ivvt> lunw which associate her with Cybclc and, in the north, with Freya 
Old Ini laiv: (lie [Histnre of the chrec hgures is similar to that of the ‘Master of 
AIII maid (/pc/eic) except that the lions are now rampant and mirror the position 
[he widvLs and bears seen in North West European representations of a similar 
r. Illii {uY III. S^p). 




ijz Roman silver plate (fourth century An) showing the Earth Mother Cybclc drawn 
in her chariot by four lions. Seated with her is the ‘Lord’ Attis and over their heads 
race the sun and moon in their own chariots as represented also in North West 
European mythology. This dish is something of a blunderbuss in its iconography, 
including elcnients from the MSthraic religion (the egg and the snake), echoes ot 
Egyptian beliets (River Nile and Isis) and general late Roman alkisions incltiding the 
cormicopia and what appears to be the four seasons personified. 


Freya is exalted with Frig; she is married to the one called Oder and their 
daughter is Jewel. Oder used to go away on long Journeys and Freya wept 
after him and her tears were all red-gold. Freya has many names, the reason 
tor this being that she called herseh now this, now that, when she travx’lled 
among strange races looking tor (Ider: sbe*s called MarddlL Florn, Getn 
and Syr. Freya owns Orisingamen the Necklace of the Orisings. . . . On her 
jtninieys she sits in a float driving a pair of cats. She is by far the most 
favourable for men to call on, and from her name comes that title ot high 
rank given to notable women, namely l-rmt or Lady, 

I Utc wt have all the elements of the cult of Mother Earth once more: 
Freya s weeping and searching tor Oder is undoubtedly the mourning 
and searching for the lost Lord, the bleeding god, as her title ‘Lady’ 
cnnlirnis; the travelling aboiU in a float drawn by cats is similar to what 
l adins noted of Nertiuis as well (for instance) as ot the Phrygian Matar 7^ 

Knbile, in (ireek Kybek\ (he Mother ol the < lods who plays with a lion y > 

or drives a chariot pulled by lions, EIks niaiiitestalion ol the liartli 
(loddessappt ars to dtKVe (rotn llic Thuldess id Anunals' ol (be Mmoan 
t (vii(/a(ioii nl i h eie (iviHi ( loo lu ). I be M(noans were a uon- hnlo- 
E.nrtipean people who hved m ilic tsfuuUot the /I, gran Sea as well as the 



















UL <K| riiL^ only syrviviniT example ufan Atiylo-Saxon helmet with a boar crest: 
ihis tomes liiXii ihe hiirbl mound at Benty Grange farm in JX^rbyshire where it 
vsas distos'cred in [S4H. Iklow, the boar crest, a bronze figure originally decorared 
IIh pl.iies nt gilded silver and tiny silver ■studs. Tacitus first drew artention to the 
assoi IhUioii between boars and the cult of die Earth Goddess {Gtnmmia 45}; this 
asMuiafion eomiinied with her northern descendants, Frey and Freya, Presuniably 
die wafTinr wiUi a boar on his helmet felt himself directly under the protection of 
I irv aiul mentions such helmets at least four times. 



I 




i)y Interlaced boars decorating one of the Sutton Hoo clasps ( 111 . 43). Boars were 
Snicred to the god Frey atid had originally been associated with the svorship of the 
Great CGoddess Earth Mother. A warrior who wore these clasps must have felt 
himself to be under the protection of Frey and Frcya. 

Balkan Peninsula where they were eventually overrun by the Greek 
branch of the Indo-European tribes. Seals of the Minoaus depict the 
C loddess of Animals’ standing on a little hill between two lions or hold- go 
nvg animals by the neck or legs. 

Other animals associated with Frey and Frcya in the north arc swine, 
in fact Freya’s nickname Syr means ‘sow^b Both Frey and Frcya arc said 
to own boars called Gnllinbursti (Goldenbristles) and Hildisvin (Battle 
Fig). Tacitus again found the cult of Mother Earth among a tribe in the 
Baltic region. He says in GcrtHiinw 45: 

(The j^stii] worship the Motlicr of the Gods. They wear, as emblem oi this 

cult, the masks of boars, Tlicsc act as an armour and defence against all 

tiiiugs, making the worshippers of the goddess safe even in the midsE ot 

enemies. 

I his is pertinent to our argument because our own ancestors have left 
records of rheir regard for the protection olfered by boars not only in 
material objects like helmets with boar effigies but also in w ritten records. 
I'xainples arc a helmet with a boar on it found at Bcnty Grange near gj, 
Mtmyash in Derbyshire; while there are several allusions to protective 
Uurs on helmets in Heejtui// (lines 303, 1112 If, 1287, 1454); among 84, g6 
I he gifts which King Hrothgar gave to BeosvuU was a standard in the 
iinm of a boar's head {liamnilf 1022, 2153). From the analogy of the 
I ustom of the >Esth we may infer that the hoar was a symbol ol the deity 
under whose' protection the warrior deemed himself to be, and trom the 
evideiue ipioted above il can only Ix' kigical believe dial ihe deity was 
either 1 rev or I fey a. In ihe saga ol King I leidrek the White lE is related 
that a boar was s;urifit ed lo Ifey Yule: llu' itnpoitance at I ached by our 
lorebears to the pomp and ceieimniy ol hrmgiiig in the Boar's I leati a I 
( In isinias argues it tti have been a lemnant ol some sm h ancieiii sai 11- 
lit lal I tislom 
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W.ii iitiFs \vt HII 51 ; !u't]m‘ts witli bcKir crcsti from bronze die? found at Torstimda. 
I !ir }',(id I Ji v iMTt isetl iiireet ixitrouage over tlx' wearers: as chief E^od in Sweden, 

I ir% \\nli Ills liti.irs ;ilji>rds anotlier link through the SuEton Hoo finds between that 
and I ast Aji^tia (yee III. N4}. 


The re is oix" iicj'lected piece of evidence that the Earth Mother- 
Nt r[lius-lieya contiiuied to be venerated by our ostensibly Christian 
S.istiii, Norman anti mediev^al aiieestors. I refer to certain stone carved 
fii^ures on nu tlieval cbiirclies \vhich have nti obvious connection with 
C liEisiiaii unnograpliy. These figures are not inconsiderable in size, 
varynij; Iroin six inches to two feet in height. They take the form of a 
ijA woiiuiii with a grotesquely enlarged c|uiiii usually held open with one or 
Hj luFth [lands. In one example (the eleventh-'Century church at Whittlcs- 
loitl, t umhi idgesliire) the vvoniaii is Hanked by a 'supported having an 
a 111 11 sal’s hc.id and a naked inaifs body, the stiff penis and testicles being 
di'pu U’d at Hie reatly. Such overt emphasis on sexuality and fertility was 
haittly lo he lH>rne by an eslahiished tdiristiaii clergy who, from the time 
id i linsl himself through St JkiuS, had played down earthly li>ve, had 
inaiie a letisli ol cilihaiy in inen anti virgiiiiiy in woiiuii, and bait 
iiey niini d rheti veiMoii ol llie l■arIh MtiHier inio the lilessed Virgin Mary 




97, yK The unique shecla-11 a-gig 
from the tower ot the Norman 
churcli at Whittlesford, 
Cambridgeshire. This shcela, like 
siiuilar Stone Age figurines 
associated with the Earth Mother 
has an exaggerated sexual organ. 
h is unique because its sexual and 
fertile aspects arc emphasised by 
its halt-animal, half-man phallic 
supporter, a throw-back to the 
Cretan Goddess ot Animals. The 
sheela (k;ff) from the twelfth 
century church at Kilpeck, 
Herefordshire, forms one ot the 
supports of the corbal table on th 
outside of the apse. 













ol iht liiun.mihtr C AJiiCL'ptioii. Lvt'ii ;iriLT the Ucroniiation, the newly 
iti i^.nii/ed Aiigiie;iii Church ;uid its Liter Puritan, Wesleyan and other 
NiHiront'nrniist oHshoots still set themselves sternly against flesh and the 
I >cvi]: dlesir meaning mainly sexuality whether in or out of wedlock, 
t >1 unirse, the countryfolk,, those accustomed as Hamlet called it to 
‘ioinury inattersk would buy little of this self-dcniaf the permissive 
s<H iely having been an integral part of their daily lives from time out of 
111 nil! [n fore it was given the polite acceptance of recent years. 

Asa result ot the Christian establishment’s prudish revulsion from the 
medieval stone figures study of them has been sporadic, meagre and the 
it siilis lend to lurk in the not easily accessible papers of learned societies, 
fill t arvi]igs have been given a name which (perhaps in the first place a 
|i(ke) semis to tie them particularly to Ireland or at least to the Celtic 
liiiigi' Irish sii^lilv-mi-^dofli, Scots Gaelic sHe-tm-^doc (translated 
I rspectively *C'elia of the breasts’ and fhe breasts’) usually 

Anglu t/ed to Slieela-na-gig and accepted by archaeologists as ‘shcclas’. 

I here are at present over seventy known sheelas in Ireland and 
t ivciity-three in Great Britain. Of those in Great Britain all but five arc in 
f.nglaiuL and of the eighteen English ones all except that at Royston arc in 
t liMsitan churches. The Irish ones arc distributed between churches and 
I Mslle.s. rile Erse or Gaelic name has, in my opinion, given an unwarranted 
t eitu slant to the sheelas: the English ones arc widespread, from the Isle 
ul Wiglit lo Yorkshire and from East Anglia to the Welsh Border; but 
tlitac arc only three (one doubtful) in Scotland and two in Wales. If of 
i ehu origin, the slieela could have been expected to be more numerous 
in Si oiland and Wales than in England, while the association with castles 
A\ well ,is el lurches in Ireland suggests a transportation from England via 
ihe Norm.iijs. In any case, that the English were so tenacious of the ‘idol’ 
w6i]i ihe large tpiim argues a long acquaintance with and acceptance of 
I he Jjgiire. The important points as far as we are concerned in our own 
iindergiuiind seardi for the lost Earth Mother arc that there was from 
ilu t ai liesi litiies among English countryfolk a reverence for a female 
hgiiii^ wiih an exaggerated sexual organ, that the figure is pagan but 
hrnilv set in ilie centre of Christian worship, the church, and is therefore 
iiuiinrunis or divine. The power exerted by the idea of the slieela is 
suggt^iei.i by ihe twt> following quotations: ‘svhen the Sheila was re¬ 
moved iroiii ihe tower of St Michaers Church at Oxford, one of the 
Un al iH vvspapers stateii (I quote from memory), “All brides were made 
io look at ihe tigure on their way to cliurch for the wedding’” (M. A. 
Mim ay /eiirf/id e/ r/fc Royiit Authropoloi^ktil histitntc, 64) and J. Albin in 
77 jf oj ihc isle of IFiXdi/ (printed in 1795) describing the slieela at 

Bnntead I’ansh Cliurch: 

] Fn iiilialii[.iTii^ give ii tFic name of idol; but it is more probably one of 
ihnsi- Liiu oiiili tigures wlncb tlie .Saxon and Norman arcbitects were in the 
liabii III ptamigon keysiones am! Iric/es. A report is related, tliar this figure 
w.i% removed some years agt>, when the church was undergoing repairs; 
Fhu [liai II was resiored ii> \is aiicieni lUi iis (n'Tiioval) being 

piodiii live ot dispK-asiiic to ihe inliahu.iTils, 


riie l■■nghsh never knew the sliceki iindi 1 that name 1 o clu tn 11 was tin 
'ulnf or, as mtu li Lik i in pH sent dav KiIpeiL, F leteloiilshiic, hhe 
whore’ (a name applieil to I rcya liy voiin.^ t >ld Icelantln |>oels) and 
p,irishioners wereupn^t when llie ^giuldess’ was reiuovt d Irom a religious 
setting: in the case oE the slieela of S[ Miehaefs, (.)xtord the figure was 
not removed from ihe church hut taken down from the lower and placed 
III the vestry to save her from hirllier weatlieritig. 

fherc can he little doubt that we have in the sheela the actual repre¬ 
sentation of the Great Goddess Earth Mother on English soil What may 
he surprising is that the ’idol’ should so dearly retain characteristics 
which go back to the figurines of the Stone Age and even more surpris¬ 
ingly (in the Whitticsford shccla) association with a zoomorphic sup- 97 
porter suggestive of the Cretan Goddess of Aniniak That the cult of the 90 
< heat ( joddess did not end with the Middle Ages but still flourishes today 
IS iiulicated by the resurgence of ‘white’ witchcraft, ‘wdcca’, in Great 
Mriiaiti in the last few years. The aim of modem covens appears to he to 
ia|> psychic power through the witches’ Magic Circle, Once a circle has 
been cast, the coven ‘draws down the moon’ said to be the inducing ot 
ilie ‘Goddess’ to descend into the body of the High Priestess who 
personifies the Goddess until the circle is broken. In the old days, the 
1 nisi ness of the coven was mainly concerned \vith ensuring Icrtility in 
lleld, farm animals and man. Nowaday.s, according to a modern whteh, 
with fertility under the control of scientists, chemists and the family 
planning associations, covens concentrate more and more on healing. 

Be that as it may, there arc certain modem wiccan rites which arc 
iraditional with roots going back to the Middle East of at least 2500 
years ago: such rites 1 take to include dancing naked, the fivefold kiss 
(on the feet, knees, genitals, breasts and mouth) and the Great Rite or 
I t‘Tc 111011 ia 1 copul at ion, 

I’he conclusion I reach, then, is that there is more than enough native 
evidence remaining for us to agree asa fact that the Old English knew ofa 
eiili of Mother Earth together with the god Frey and his sister Frcya. 

■ IEe cult made its way from the Near East and the eastern Mediterranean 
(probably with the Dacians as the intermediate link); the Asiatic origin 
IS proved not only by the basic insistence on the supremacy of the 
mother, hut also by such rites of known Asiatic origin as the wTeping 
tor the lost lover and the religious prostitution attached in Sweden to 
ihe name of Frey, as well as to the brother and sister marriage of Frey and 
hi eya in the Prose Pdda; and lastly the very names of the god and goddess 
meaning Lord and Lady which identify the two with the cults of Adonis, 

Aids, Uaai and Tam mu/. 

Wlicii tlie cult actually reached our ancesttm ivii the Camtinent is not 
known, hut the name Ncrf/iio'niiisl tiave completed its travels into North 
West Fairope.iii speech helore tlie Sound Sliih, that \vc conclude that 
till' Noilli West I'.uropeans knew' ol the easleiii vaiii ty ol die cull ol 
Mol her Earth 11 ( ralliei iljaii in AO 

Bin we have noi \‘i i dune willi llu living god 





yy, loo The god Osiris about to be 
resurrected from the tomb of 
Tutaokhaniun, When the "god' 
was divested of his gra ve 
wrappings (kjr) he was found to 
have sprouted, his moiilded shape 
having been filled with Nile mud 
into which seeds liad been pressed 
“ a literal representation ot the 
Resurrection. Osiris’ tcstival took 
place at Abydos in lace March or 
early April, around the time of 
Christian Easter. 
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I'he myth of the dying god of vegetation who afterwards returns to his 
h>ver. Earth, is told in the north most movingly about Balder. It is the 
same story as was recounted thousands of years ago of Tamniuz under 
ihc walls of the Babylonian ziggurats, of Osiris in the shadow of the 99, 
Egyptian pyramids, of Adonis beneath the cool colonnades of the 
lent pies of Greece. 

There w'ould be little point in going into the myth here if I were not 
certain that our Old English forefathers knew it intimately. Balder s 
name, like those of Frey and Freya, seems to have gone from the country¬ 
side. It may remain in Bolstcrstonc (a village on the edge of the wilderness 
of York shirc-Der by shire moors between Sheffield and Manchester 
sufficiently remote to be left in peace to remember the old gods longer 
than more frequented spots - as indeed it remembered the dwarfs in 
iicar-by Dwarrenden and possibly the abode of Ullr or Wuldor in 
E.wdcn). Or again, the Anglo-Saxon place-names Balderp^le^ and Polcs- 
h iih, apparently reterring to the same spot, seem certain to have Balder 
as their first clement if we can trust the Second Merseburg Cborm where 
ITior and ‘Balder' are one and the same. Be this as it may, 1 shall try in 
iliis chapter to bring evidence of our ancestors' acquaintance with Balder 
uat merely by analogy from Scandinavian remains but from Anglo- 
Saxon sources; evidence which I trust may convince the reader that our 
I ore fat hers listened to the story of the dying god in the speckled gloom of 
dieir sacred groves under the oak-tree branches with their parasitic 
mistletoe shining awesomely and ironically above their heads. 

flic name Balder, like Frey, means "Lord'. It is the first link between 
ihe jiortliern god and his Near Eastern ancestors, for the Syrian Tam- 
mu7 was called by the CGreeks "Adonis’ from a Semitic vocative form of 
his name, Adoni, ‘My Lord', We have to remember too, in passing, that 
.mother god from these same parts, jesiis, is "Our Lord'. The Okl English 
torni ol the name B.ilder ot curs in poetry as/mddiu meaning "loitf: we 
hiul i[, for example, t\vi< e in Hiowttij iluntgh wiih no iiiilu .11 ton that ihe 
poet wished !o recall llu niyih ol the dvmg god Htii ai UmsI, (>ld E.iighsh 
poels iiseil the wcml bttfUot even as ihrv us<hI /fcu lo mt .it] "Und’ 





iti nult'i U) sicl tnil the evijctjcc kir llie Ani;lo-S*ixaiis' known 

the myth ol liiihlcr it h necessary to be^in with the Eastem version of the 
su>ry .11 ul then to proceed through the Norse exemplar to what wc 
may loitically believe was the form current among our ancestors. We 
may take first the Greek myth of Adonis. As a child, Adonis the son ot 
Myrrha. was surpassingly beautiful and was hidden in a chest by the 
gtnldess Aphrodite. She gave the chest to Persephone, Queen ot the 
Underworki for safe-keeping, bur the curious goddess opened the box 
and, seeing liow beautiful Adonis was, she did not want to give him 
bark. Zeus was called on to arbitrate between the two goddesses and 
del idetl that Adonis should live a third part of the year alone, a third with 
I Vi sephoiie and a third with Aphrodite. Every year w'hilc on a hunting 
expedition, Adonis was gashed by the tusks of a wild boar and his life 
ebbed away with his blood: in this manner he died into the Underworld 
111 IVrsephone. Where his blood splattered the earth red anemones 
sprang up and the brook Adonis in Lebanon ran crimson. Aphrodite 
was compelled to shed bitter tears before ever Adonis came back to her 
winch, after his season down below, he did. 

In Circecc, women who worshipped Adonis brought little ‘gardens’ 
symbolizing their own private parts, their fcmininity: farther cast, at 
siniie shrines Adonis" worshippers made a sacrament of the sexual act by 
giving their bodies in the precincts of the temple to strangers. It is beyond 
ilixpute that here wc have a fertility cult with Adonis’ death and return to 
lilr not only mirroring the seasonal death and revival of nature, but when 
pl.iycd as a rite accompanied with what we arc now pleased to call 
‘sexual orgies", intended to be a piece of sympathetic magic to ensure 
I he relurii of a fruitful season. 

I he essentials of the Adonis myth are as follows: (i) the beautiful 
voung m.iii who is loved by a goddess, (2) his death from a bloody 
woiiiul, (5) his descent and stay in the Underworld, (4) the mourning 
and tears ai his loss, and (5) his resurrection. 

Now we may turn to the northern version of this myth as it is told in the 
Pjor i:Mi shortly after the year ad i200 by Snorri Sturluson: 

h.iliki tlie Cond dreamed premonitory dreams touching the satety of his 
hit. When lie told the gods his dreams they pooled their suggestions and ir 
w.iv til tided in siek protection for Balder from every conceivable kind ot 
Inn I: and m (his end I rig exacted oaths from fire and water, iron and every 
MU I nl ineial, stones, earih, trees, diseases, beasts, birds, poisons and serpents 
rh.u iheA would never harm Balder. And when all this had been seen to, it 
hei ame a sport and ,1 paslime at their meetings for Imn to stand up as an 
Alim S.dly while all ihe others either shot at him or cut and thrust or merely 
thu w slitnev No m.iiter what ihey did, he never took the slightest harm, 
whii h H’luned to everybody tlie best tvE good sport. 

1 ok I I .iirleyjarsnn sau all iliis and likeil it tlie worse w hen Balder was 
nevet tiiinied. I >isgtused as an old irnue, he went to see brig at hensalir. 
] ng asked tlie old wnni.m jf she knew wh n the gods were doing at their 
nierimy, lotiaV ? She saul ihe^ t ie .d 1 sEioiiiing .11 Ikikk't v\ i(houE hurting 
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tm-jL in’J- 

‘ iJT^ «•»«« iniWr 


loi A page from the most lamonsof Old Icelandic poems, I ‘ohispii or 7 iir iruc/ik 
The second line runs *hV Sii hdhht i>c5(Vf3' ^cirur ^ • I 

.,o\ of Balder the Bleeding Chid, Odinn s bairn, the hidden fate.‘ The name Balder 
means Lord' and he (like Frey) is one of the northern consorts of the *Lady' Earth 
Nh>ther His Ihddcn fate" is to suffer a bloody death and be banished to the 
I Inderworld, from which (in spire of the seeming finality of the Viking Ragiiardk) 
lie IS ultiiiiatelv brought back — hiiisown helds will wax with fruit, all ills grow 
In iier, Balder will retnrif (I V/iC’.gfi). 


him a bit. Frig explained, "Neither weapon nor wand will ever wound 
Balder. I have their given word - all of them’. The old crone croaked, ‘Do 
yon mean to say every single thing has given its oath to protect Balder from 
iiarm?’ ‘Asn matter of fact,' Frig said, “there is one young sprout grow ing 
in a wood over to the west of Valhalla (they call it Mistletoe) far too im¬ 
mature for me to ask ir to swear oaths/ 

The ‘old crone' turned 011 ‘her’ heels at once, but Loki cut the mistletoe 
down and took it with him to the meeting. Hdder stood away on the edge 
ofthe ring of gods because he was blind. Loki whispered to him, "Why aren’t 
you shooting at Balder?' and he replied, “Occause I can't see where he is; 
and another thing - I have nothing to throw/ Then said Loki, ‘Do as the 
i^liers are doing and sho%v honour to Balder as they do. I’ll guide you to 
w lie re he is standing: here, pitch this shaft at him.’ 

f loder took the mistletoe and threw it at Balder just as Loki told him. 
Flic shaft hew full at him and he fell down dead to the ground — the cruellest 
n .igedy that ever happened to gods and men. 

As soon as Balder dropped, the gotL were dimib-srruck and their limbs 
v'ciit weak as water and they looked the one at the other with but a single 
ihonght in their heads, "Who did this shameful thing?’ which no one could 
ever avenge. They thought they had taken every precaution. And when at 
l.iM the gods did find their voices the first sounds they made were wails 
I it .itlliction, nor could one address the other tor the distress within his throat, 
F veii so, Odinn had the bitterest grief to bear since his knowledge w as the 
kctaier of how portentous to the gods was the slaying ,and loss of Balder, 
When tlie gods had composed themselves a little. Frig sptike up. Who 
IS (here/ she asked, ‘oil our side who will earn the love and dying gratitude 
of all the gods bv ruling down the ri>ad to I lei ami trying to find the ghost 
oj B.ilder, who will ask the ransom } lei desires [M'ovuled she is willing 
lo allow Balder to i'otne back home (o Asgaidr’ 

I le wlu' 3s I alleil I iermod. I hi' Svs i tl, a s< ui h.>I t f d 1 rin. sa ul !u“ was riMsis I s t 

go. 

Flieii Odism's Iioim- SIi i|imi was ted Eioni eIu* staldev, I lei iiiod \trnde 
into the saildle .md g.dInjieit .tw av 
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ML' An L'lL'VfiJth-LCiUiiry wood-carving from a larni in Skagafjordnr, U'cland. 

Wink- I hr siispir.uion for the carving of a monster swallowing a figure is believed 
lit liinir limn a Mediterrancati manuscript, there is an obvious parallel between 
f »aim the 1 lound ol \ lei or even the Wolf swallowing Odinn, the ciihninacing event 
.tiici Hakier*s ileal h and the Ragnarok. 


The gods lifted up Balderas corpse and carried it down to the sea-shore. 
Balder's sliip wa.s called Hringhoriti. This was the greatest of all vessels 
winch [he gods were about to launch, and amidships they built Balder's 
Eiirik ral-pyre, only to find they were unable to budge the boat. So they sent 
ii][o (hatitland for a giantess called Hyrrokkin who came astride a wolfw ith 
a \ tper for a bridle. As she leapt ofl'her steed, Odinn shouted up four ber¬ 
serkers to manage the brme, which tliey were t|uite unable to control until 
(hry stunned it. I lyrrokkin stepped up to the ship's prow and heaved it 
ahead ti the first short, sharp shove, so that sparks feathered up from the 
rnllei sand I he gnnind trembled. Thor was suddenly enraged and flew to bis 
li.inimei inieEuling to sinash opeji Ikt skull; but the gods pacified him for 
her sake. ‘Hien B ikler's body was carried out on to the ship, and when his 
wile. IM iiiTia ilie duigluer ol Nep, saw it she cried out in her grief and an¬ 
guish ; she was iiorn in tlie lire and she pei ished in the fire. Thor then stepped 
III 1imu .ind blessed (be pyre with Mnltienisber, and at the same time a 
lKv.u I named I in ran m under his (eet; Thor lunged at him savagely with 
lustiK'. llmgiiig Inin imo tfie rniilst ol'die hla^e and he burned to death. 

All m.inner n1 [veitple gaihen-d lin Mte burning: first, ]el me nieiuinn 
t hlinn. and \\ uli him I i ig pIIuI Ins Valk \ i us and Ins i a veils; I rev. and dia w- 


11114 his ih.nntt [lit- l^vn Immis i.ilEiil < ki hldi iibr I'il'li"- .iiid 1 I'ai iin',(U'.l\s; 

I Irmidall riihiag. Ins I in 1 sc ( inklinp|vntg , j u-\ .\ uh Ini 1 .its ; then I hmngi^il 
.I great liosl ni Irost 'uaiUsaiul hill itn||% i idiun jiunr. into 1 he hie his gold 
1 ing called E >raupiiir die ] lro['per; n had .1 siipci iianiral powei m diat esei y 
niiilh niglu tliere dro(i[vd lioin U eipju talliet siuEi rings ol epiial weight. 
Balder’s [lorsc in lull ha mess had already been laid on die pyre. 

Hut to speak now ol f lerrnod: he rnde nine days and nights down ravines Sy 
ever darker and deeper, meeting no one, rimil lie eame to the hanks of the 
Ihver Chbll which he tolknved as tar as the Chuil Bridge: this bridge is 
rook'd with hiirmtig gold. Modgud is the maideids name who guards the 
bridge. She asked him his name or lineage, saying only the day before 
live droves of dead men had passed over the bridge 'but the bridge echoed 
less under them than thee. Anyway, you haveirt the pallor of a dead man: 
why are you riding down the Hel Way?' 

I le replied, 'I ride to Hel to seek out Balder. You don't happen to have 
set eyes on Balder on the road to Hel?' 

She said Balder had already ridden over Gidll Bridge ‘and the road to 
E lei lies down still and to the north’. 

Hermod galloped on until he came to Hel Gate Bars, where he stepped /tJi 
down from his horse and tightened the girths. He mounted again and 
plunged Ins spurs into the animal’s flanks. The stallion leapt so high there 
was plenty ol twilight betw'cen him and the bars. And Hermod rode on to 
the hall of Hel where he got down and went in to see his brother Balder sit¬ 
ting on a throne. Hermod stayed with him that night. 

Nc.xt morning Hermod begged Hel to let Balder ride back liome with 
him and went on to tell how greatly the gods vsere grieving. Hcl said it 
svimld soon be put to the test tliat Balder u asso beloved by all "as thes make 
our: il €V€Ty single creature up in heaven, dead or alive, really mourns him 
then he shall Ex’ restored eo the gods. He stays with HeJ if but one alone 
speaks against him or refuses to mourn.' 

Hermod stood up and Balder saw him outside and he pulled off the ring 
I )raupnir and sent it back to Odinn lor a memento, while Nanna sent some 
linen and many other gifts to Frig, and to Fulla a golden ring, 

Fhen rode Hermod back to Asgard and related all liis news, everything 
lie had seen and everything he had heard. 

A t once, the gods sent messengers to every comer of hcav'en asking all to 
sveep Balder tiii-dead, and everything did so, both men and beasts, earth, 
stones, trec.s, and every metal (> oii mn.st ha^ e noticed how these things 
w eep as soon as they come out of the frost into the E^eat), When at last the 
messengers eame home, 1 laving pursued their errand diligently, they passed 
.1 e;ne where an old watch was crouching. Her name was Thokk and they 
asked her to moiirn for Balder, hut she chanted: 

Thokk must drop 
i>i]|y dry tears 

for the beaut ill! I Haider's E>urialr 
living nr ile.ul 
1 Inveil 1M>1 tile ( liLii rssnn; 

Id E U l linkl w [lai she has! 

E vctvEumIv gncssi-d dial ihis must Uaw Urn UTi I airirs i.mnii ulm Ei.id 
done so miuli v\jl .mmtig eEic gods 















tl wr nsnv st‘|Mr.iit‘ iliftssriitj.il p.ri tsol the lialtlcr niyili as told by StKirri 
wf distin-fi (i) a bfautilii:] youii^ tnaii lovcil by all and especially his 
t*,oddcss tnoilifr ItI^, (2) Ins impending death, of which he gets warning 
hy dreams, is snineliow connected with the Doom oi the Gods, (3) 
m spite of .111 appeal to ajid promises from a!! Nature, the young man 
siitlcTsa hlotuly wound and dies, (4) he goes dowm into the Underworld 
and slays in die power of Hel its Queen, and (5) the success of a further 
appeal to all Nature to weep for his return is thwarted by one evil 
t real lire’s refusaf There is no resurrection. 

Hie original identity of the Adonis and Balder myths becomes obvious 
wlifii we compare the outline above with that on page 147. But what 
js sigiiiticaiit is that by ad 1200 the Northmen had given the story a 
bilter twist in that the beautiful god was forced to remain in the Under¬ 
world: he had to stay dead. Here again I repeat that the influence of 
fu viroiuiient on myth is axiomatic. In this case, environment has broken 
ihf original myth to hits and rebuilt it into something completely 
dilferent as far as its meaning is concerned. The reason for this was that 
Irom the eighth century onward for three hundred years the daily life 
tjf the Northmen had rapidly changed Ixom its more peaceful farming 
routine to include a roving piratical side, rootless rather, and without the 
slow measured change of the seasons to give it stability and form, 
Viiileiit death daily pulled an oar with them as their longships sought 
foreign shores. The status of the farmer was debased in relation to the 
inti.iied importance of the fighting sea kings and jarls. That is svhy the 
isseiitials of the myth were ovcrshadow-cd by the inessentials which 
became blowm up, as for instance the funeral of Balder which is the 
I’piunne ol what the poet thought should be the last rites in a burning 
ship i>f die supreme Viking, And because the fatalistic kings and jarls 
ttigether with the poets of dicir entourages were taking the cash in hand 
.iiul waiving the rest, being content to squeeze everything our ot this 
iile, so ilie story of the dying god was tailored to fit in; he could not 
return: he had to die along with the rest in the glorious holocaust of 
heaven, earth, men and gods which they called Ragnardk, the Doom 
ol the Divine bowers. 


lot I he In S.I two lilies of ihis leaf frcnii the iiiiu|iK' niainiscript of the most fiinous 
r\iigli e S,i smi t hnsti.m poem ihe Dmmj iif iht^ recall the pagan myth of Balder 
ilu Birr,Sing tind and ihe spoYi the other guds had in casting weapons at him. 

I fii isfs I rosN i\ Mipposcd Ed spe.ik saying, ‘The warriors left me standing drenched 
wiiU [Inuiidv j sweal; I was wt>utided to death with Jiiissiles.’ Such a scene hardly 
til'. I hr Nru tesMiiuiit ilesenpiinti ni the t IriicifExion, hiu it does ht the pagan myth 
ml the de.iEli nt Sialder. ‘Woinided with missiles’ is a phrase from the which is 

.i 1 m> qiinied m riitifs on the Anglo-SaMin Bmliwell isoss (.^rr IlL 104). Although the 
iiiaiiiiM cLpl (tnnv in Ven elli, Italy) was mpietl alHiiii the year toorj, the runes were 
t,nvrd aliinii \it 71 hj, neatly a ceiiuirv helorc the (irst reemrded Viking attacks on 
N<iiihinnhna. 1 lie e-mni hisimu iiiiiM he ihai mil Auglo-Sason Imehears knew the 
iM\lh Lil H.dilefs deadi iiiiiiilluem ed bv lalet Vtkiiin invaders. 
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JTiir niTri yvyin 
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A\ I luvc iTiilitalctl t kiL-vvIu'it*. in !iiy hook oj tiir Norths t!ic 

w.is A foinp:inilively l.ilc tonception, ;i peculiarly iiorllKTii 
eoiucptioTL Aiul ill liict, i!ic Northiiien did not entirely fbrt^et the 
oiii^in.d slory ol' ihe resurrection ol the bcautitul god. Artistically 
Sntn ri's acciHint of the Rngiuirdk ought to have closed on the words he 
ipioies fnnn I namely, 

riie stiti grows dark, 
earth sinks under sea; 

from their steadings in heaven 
tlic hright stars turn; 
hre and reck burl 
upwards and break 
with hazy heat 
against heaven itselt [ 

Km Snorri w;is well ;iwarc that the old anonymous verse sources he was 
iiMtu'. lold ol thc resurrection of 13aldcr. Ihaving spoken of the 
■hlei'ding god’ goes on to link his retiini with magical growth and 
tri till! y: 

Unsown fields 
will wax witlt fruit, 

all ills grow better. 

Balder will return, 

.11 m! so Snorri tags on to the end of a significant question and 

.niswer: 

Will there latter the Raguartikl be auy gods alive, or will there be any earth 
ni lira veil? 

SnrcK the eartli shall rise up green and fair out of the sea and plants shall 
t'low there vvliere none were ever sown, Vidarr and Vali shall live on as 
tlunigh neither sea nor the fires nt Surt had impaired them, and diey shall 
%ettle 111 I da vale where Asgard formerly was. There too shall conic the sons 
o1 I hor, Moody and Magui, bringing with them Thork bammer. After 
these sliall ctune Balder and Hodcr troni Hel. . . 

I lie myth of die dying god has been remodelled; here the return of 
ikilder is presented as something of an afterthought - he comes back 
altmg, will] the obscure Vidarr, Vali and the nonentities Moody and 
Magm Wliat is important to note is that Balder is the only one of the 
obi g,ods (Odinn, Thor and the rest) to be resurrected; for the later 
Norse poets were tlcteriniiied to keep the old gods killed off in the iicw^ 
.utotiiu ot l>oom which they had concocted. But the tradition of 
B.ilderk reiuru was strong that dicy had to bring him back — even in 
dns iiole and corner way, 

S<» hu we liavc thsciissed thefh'eek inyih oi Adonis and its iu>rtherii lorm 
as lobl bv the Noiihiiun ol Balder Wliere i\a we look for it in Anglo- 


Saxon soimes^ rlie aiisvvi't m.iv be lalhei smpTismg. loi u is m dir 
ilevouilv tdiiistiaii porm die / bt'inn a/ ihr Utunl 

l or many hundreds o| years dine has hreii hnlga'd m die t^ulu-dral 
! ilirary al Vereelh in Italy a maiuisenpl book oJ t >ld Ivnglish poetry and 
prtise. On folios I04h itjOa diere is wruteii in a clear hand the DrtdmoJ toj 
ihr The Vercelli hook was inscribed between AU yso and looo, 

and die language is that of the contemporary West Saxon dialect of Old 
I'ligiish. No matter what evidence of Balder wc might find in such a 
source, even though written in Anglo-Saxon, it w^ould be bound to be 
suspect, tor the Northmen had by ad yyo succeeded in settling iiiuch of 
Hngland north of a line drawn from the Thames to the Mersey mouth, 

M the Dnmn of the Roo(i wxrc known to us only from the Vercelli manu¬ 
script we could not use the poem as an argument for the Old English 
liaving known Balder because of the suspicion that what it contains 
might be influenced by Scandinavian poets. 

By the greatest of good fortune there are still extant quotations from 
an early form of the Dream of the Rood dating (according to the latest 
authorities) from about ad 700, Now, the earliest Viking raids on 
northern England (where the poem was composed) are recorded to have 
occurred round about AD 793 and the northern raiders made no serious 
attempt to overwinter or settle in England until 850. So unless the 
(liristian author of the cpiotations from the Dream had lived (which is 
extremely unlikely, to say the least) among Norse or Icelandic Vikings, 
and had thought fit consciously to introduce heathen elements into what 
is intended to be a passionately Christian poem, then wc must admit that 
the Dre^iiti of the Rood is not influenced by pagan Scandinavian sources. 

The quotations from the Dream that 1 am speaking of arc carved in 
runes on the Saxon cross now preserved in an apse of Ruthwell Church, 
numfricsshire. This cross is of late seventh- or early eighth-century 
workmanship and can be conveniently dated to ad 700, Ot course, only 
A small portion of the poem could be carved in the limited space offered 
liy the borders of the cast and west faces of the cross-shaft which were 
chosen for the purpose; but these portions all occur within the first 
seventy-eight lines of the Vercelli text. This was to be expected for the 
manuscript poem appears to have had all after line 78 added some time 
kiter. Wc have no real means of dating this addition, and all the passages 
from which 1 shall argue are contained in the first seventy-eight lines, 

I hat IS to say from the older part of the poem which dates to a pre-Viking 
xettlement source. 

The substance of the first seventy-eight lines of the Dream of the Rood 
is as follows: while all men lay sleeping the poet dreamed of a wonderful 
cross, the very cross an which Christ was crucified, now honoured and 
traiisfigurccl with light, set with precixuis jewels and hung with costly 
cloths. Yet through the adornlueiil the dreamer could perceive marks 
ol die Cirtit ifixioii and slaiiisol blotui. Moved to stii row al the .'light, the 
|mel lisleiied in vvondei as the cniss began lo desc rthe ils ex(>eru iit es 
Irons die time il was nu down in llir loresi iiiiiil il was st'i up on a lull, 
t'hrist, "llie voinig hen>\ hastiaied to inuuiit Ins t toss sn ordi t Eo ledcaau 
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104. m> The S;:ixon cross ar 
Kutlnwlt. I'Jtimfricsshirc, on whith 
■tic t'iirvcti ill rtincs verses from the 
(lirisiiaii poci^i 77 ji Dnmu e/ thv 
KttViL The rmiie qiiotatiom echo 
the story oJ the IJleediitg 

t loti mkler wl]o was iinimuie 
lii>iii injury exrepi hy ilic 
tiiislleloe. 'I'lie oilier ginh used Ei> 
t asi \viMpt>iis at him in sport, Inii 
l.itki I he liv'd t )tie pressed a spear 
ol inistleloe wtiod iiUo die luiul 
ul die Idiiid jtod Ihtdei .iiid Ihildi i 
was svoiuided 11» th al li 
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rii.iiikind. M;iiiy men nunc fnini ;ikir ;iTiti pierced the Lord with sh;ilt?i 
itnltl his blootl Ho wed aiul drctidied the cross. The earth grew dark. 
AN cTeatiaii wept^ kinieiiting Cdirist's death. A tomb was hewed out of 
stone and he was buried. The cross was cut down and dumped in a deep 
pit where it was found by followers of the Lord who raised it up and 
decked it with gold and silver, , , . 

It is no doubt legitimate for a Christian poet to ‘use his imagination’ 
(as for example the English Mctaphysicals did), vchen dealing with a 
t 'liristian subject; but it would hardly be regarded as permissible for a 
p<K‘t to alter the main events and characters of the Christian story, 
Yvx rliis is what the Drcmii of the Rood poet has done. Where he has ‘used 
Ins imaginatiou' it has been to draw on what in some cases appear to be 
licJiheii sources and in others definitely are. 

Examples of the general heathen background may be as follows: 
rehTcnces to the cross as a ‘marvellous tree’ (line 4), a ‘tree of glory’ (t4) 
taken together with a mention of the four comers of the earth {7, 36) 
and trembling or shaking (56, 42). [t is arguable that here the poet was 
reinemhering the World Ash Tree Yggdrasill with its branches spread¬ 
ing over every land and whose trunk began to tremble as a prelude to 
the destruction of the universe. Twice there is a recollection of the pagan 
helk fin the power of Wyrd over god already discussed in Chapter Four 
(lines 51,73). 

Bui there are a number of indisputably definite allusions which are 
not drawn from any canonical or for that matter apocryphal account of 
ilu’ Oucifjxion: they are lifted from the heathen myth of Balder the 
bleeding god. 

IE we hark back to Snorri’s version we see three aspects of the Adonis 
myth which have been given a peculiar northern emphasis: 

(i) because Balder was magically protected it had become a sport to 
(linnv weapons at him; 

(j) the bloody wound is remembered: in Balder is known 

l>y the title 'the bleeding god’. 

(l) all Oeation wept in an attempt to resurrect the god. 

In the northern version these three strands have become so important 
IS to impose a new pattern on the weave: for the game of casting wca- 
piins at the god is not found in the Eastern myth of the dying god, but is 
a new development to fit in with the martial background of Asgard- 
Vallialla and the Ragnarok, Just as the Eastern lamentation is now turned 
into a positive attempt to resurrect the god and is not merely an expres¬ 
sion tH griel at his death. All three of these pagan strands appear promi- 
jienlly in the nrt oiii of the Rood: as I have said, they do not come from 
I Icdy Writ, but can in die circumstances emanate from only one source, 
the myth of Haider. The warrior gods and their sport in throwing spears 
,md darts at Bakicr are remembered in the following lines from the 
/ >rrtJrpi: 


Jorh'iiHi itii^ thii hiUi-fiih tts 
MiffnttH'; riiU n lerr-i rntd sfi'trhmt . . . 


dir u .11 Ml ms kn iiir sE.iiuhnp. I.uid uilh hkMhiL 

I \\ A\ u'lsimiii'tl iinUMlr.mh uiih lI.ii is 

The hall-iine about the woiiiidiiig wiili tkins also orcuis in runes 011 the 
Ruth well Cross. The asscinhlet) li.iiid is again relerretl to as ‘warriors’ 
ill line 72 ot the Drcititt. I he iiiipoience ol the gods U) avenge themselves 
on tlie blind l lbder (their son and brother) who had thrown the shaft 
which killed Balder is echoed in lines 46—47, kV/j' wounds arc still plain 
to see, gaping malicious gashes: hut 1 dare do no hurt to any oi them.' 
flic insistence on blood and the bleeding god is marked throughout the 
poem. It seems as though the poet has brought together all the most 
evocative verbs and nouns in order to ram home his theme of bloody 
death: line ty, ‘it began bleeding first on the right side’; line 22, ‘at 
times it was bedewed with wet, bc-swilled with flowing blood’; line 
47, ‘I was completely drenched with blood’; line 61, ‘the warriors left 
me standing laced with blood’. Again, this theme is found on the Ruth- 
well Cross, Finally, the attempt to get all Creadon to weep Balder un- 
dead IS remembered in lines 55-56: 

apithdofi eynioiti^s fyli . . . 

all Creation wept; they bcu ailed the fill of 
their king . , . 

In the face of these parallels between an Anglo-Saxon professedly 
Christian poem, which can be dated to well before the time of Norse 
influence, and the eddaic story of Balder it would surely be perverse not 
to admit to the Old English having known the myth of the bleeding god. 
In fiict, other details of the pagan story were assimilated into and managed 
to colour English Christian writ well on down the Middle Ages: this is 
apparent in the disguising of Hodcr (the blind god who flung the deadly 
spear at Balder), as the Roman soldier Longcus at the foot of the Cross. 
According to a fourteenth-century Charm quoted by George Stephens: 

Wliatiiie mire Lord was don on the crossc channe come Longcus thedyr and 
smoE !iym with spcrc in hyssyde. Blod and water ther conic owtear the 
woiindc and he wyppyd hys cync and anon he savvgh kyrh |saw clearly). 

It is not the miracle of Longcus’ regaining his sight which is noteworthy, 
hill the fact that he is represented as striking Christ with his spear and 
that he was blind — hardly the sort of private soldier to be serving in a 
real Uoniaii legion. Longcus is Hodcr under another name: tlic corollary 
IS that Balder had melted into Christ. 

Arising out ol this discussion is a tjuestion not easily answered: if the 
Okl English knew the myth ol Bakler, dii 3 they also kmm*^ it as aii 
iiuegral purl of [he story ol the Doom of the Divine Bowers, the Norse 
Raguardk? d his ilionghl suggests that we are imw in a position to try t(^ 
find oil) where lUo Old l.uglisli .iiul Old N<»rw niythokigtt al syslems 
ilillered and wheii^ iJiey \fiaied viess s 
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C)[.l) NORSL^ AND OLD 

enc;lish myth 


riiLTtr are two main sources of Old Norse myth, the poems of the 
I eri'e Bdda dating from fifty to a hundred years before [cclamd was con¬ 
verted to Christianity in ad looo, and the Prtw Ediia written some two 
hundred years after the conversion, 

Occasionally^ critics such as Viktor Rydberg have been scornful of 
die Prose Edda, but in actual fact there is a great measure of agreement 
between the anonymous poems of the Verse Eddo and the later Prose 
fidda of Snorri Sturluson if only because Snorri based his account on the 
verses w'hich he c|iiotcd freely. He had in addition access to sources not 
uaw extant and quotes from seventeen poems similar to those in the 
eddaic collection of which there remains no other trace apart from what 
we read in Snorri’s work. 

What, then, would a heathen Norse minstrel of ad 1000 believe of his 
mythic material? In spite of w^hat we ourselves know of the disappear¬ 
ance of old gods and the entry of new ones, the modification of old 
native myths by new tales froin other lands or by local environment, 
we can safely believe that the minstrel would regard his mythology as 
having a beginning, middle and end. We find such a rounded scheme in 
the eddaic poems called Vchispd and the L^ay of Vaftbrudifir as well as in 106 
the Prose Edda: the beginning deals with Creation, the middle tells 
.Stones of the gods, and the end recounts the Doom of the Divine Powers. 

{ lore is what the minstrel might believe. 

"Fhc one who was there Irom the beginning of time was called Ail- 
l.iiher. hi the beginning, too, there was Ginniingagap, a yawning 
t hasm. Within Giiinungagap, to the north lay a region of freezing and 
log called Niflheiin, to the south a region of fire and flame named 
Muspcjlheim ruled over by a fire giant, Snrt, who grasped a flaming 
swiird. Surt is on the scene at the beginning of things; he is also there at 
the Uagnarhk when he flings fire over all. 

Hoi]jug and hiibhling up from the centre ol Nillheiiu surged the great 
source ol liH rivers the Hoaring < uiildron 1 Iveigeliim . 1 he north qii irler 
of Nillheim was Iro/eii sidui widi gj-u ieis and luoiintains of ice loriiUHt 
lioin Mlivagar 01 h v Waves, a liver vvlm h had wellril up (nmi its 
soiinr Iroiu time inniieinona] Stum- c\il iiiilui'iice was ai woik 111 






for poison tiraps yiMxtcd tcj the lop and fornied a hard seiinT 
ut itv. Where the lia^y heat of Miispellhcim met the poisonous frost of 
Nillheim a thawing occurred and there was formed a giant in the Jike- 
ness of a man. He was called Ymir or Aurgelmir (Mud Seether). Ymir 
began la sweat and under his left hand there grew a male and female^ 
while ]iis one foot begot a son upon the other: from these sprang the race 
i>l frost Ciianrs. 

Ymir was sustained by the milk from the teats of the primeval cow 
Andumh (Nourishcr), also sprung from the ice. The cow licked the 
n V nicks wliich were salty to her taste: by the evening of the first day 
tlicit appeared from the ice, at the spot where she was licking, the hair 
of a man; on the second day, a man’s head; on the third day, a man 
complete. This was Buri, beautiful, great and strong. His son was Bor 
wlio married Bestla a giantess, daughter of Bdlthorn (Evil Thom). The 
sons tj| Ht)r and Bestla were Odinn, Vih and Ve. 

[’he striis of Bor and the old giant Ymir fell out and the three sons 
killed the giant. So great a torrent of blood Bowled from Ymir’s wounds 
diat the rest tif the Frost Giants (all except Bcrgclmir and his wife) were 
i!r<nvned. Odinn, Vili and Ve removed Ymir’s corpse to the middle of 
Gmmmgagap and made the earth out of it. Lakes and seas they made 
Iroiii his blood; his flesh formed the very earth, his bones and teeth 
lx came rocks and screes and mountain crags. 

I'nmi the earthy-flesh of Ymir there now came as maggots, but 
shaped like humans, the dwarfs. 

The sons of Bar took Ymir’s skull to form the heavens with four of 
the dwarfs stationed at the comers to support it aloft. Some authorities 
say that ihe sons of Bor made the heavenly lights from sparks blown up 
om <if Muspellheim. From this work came the tally of nights and days. 

I he earth was round, and about it in a ring lay the sea; along the outer 
slimes ol ilie sea the sons of Bor gave a grant of land to the giants to live 
in ; hm towards the centre of the earth they built a fortress from the 
bnnvs ol Ymir and they called it Midgard. They flung Ymir’s brains to 
tile winds and so created the clouds. 

d he three sons of Bor created men to people the world. They are said 
to have been walking along the sea-strand when they came across trees 
Ol logs tif drift-wood which they fashioned into a man, Askr, and a 
woman, Fmhla, 

Odinn is established in his place as father of gods and men. He sits 
aloft m his high scat called Gatcshelf from which he can overlook all 
the worlds, keeping in contact with everything that happens through his 
two ravens Hiiginn and tMuninn. The worlds arc supported by the 
iiughly Ash Yggdrasill. One of its roots is in heaven, one runs up to 
(haiitland, and a third goes down to Hcl. By the heavenly root is the 
wvW of Urdr where dwell the three Noms or Fates. By the root which 
KMC lies towards the giants lies Mimir's Well, so called from its guardian 
Miiinr. Odinn is the lallier ol the /F’.sir, the progenitor of the race of 
gods by Ins wile lortli, or Earth, or Ihig: Ins sons are said to he Fhor, 

I ieinidail, I lenuiHl, I Idder, Tyi aiut Vitkirr. Gcrlain of the gods and 


god desses Hire .u kiunvk^ilged '*1 aiiotliL i laie, I he Vann, aiul I hen 

pieseiu e ill the nor ihei ii pantheon is explaineil hv the lak ol ilu' wai iii 
heaven. Alter the war [letween /lisii aiul Vaiiir, hostai»es were exehangt d 
iini Nioid was hroughl among llie /F.mi ttigethet with Ins son Frey and 
nl.nighler I reya. 

I here is ainoug die /lisir a ereaiiire ijI evil, namely Loki. Loki is no 
lelation to the inhabitants of Asgard except that he is a hlood-brothcr of 
! Uhl 111. By a witch-like giantess, Angrhoda, Loki fathers three mon- 
■ lions and evil beings, Feiiriswulf (who is destined to destroy Odinn), 
lormiingand the World Serpent (who will kill Thor), and Hel. For the 
lime being the gods stave off disaster by binding Fcnriswulf (at the 
■Mei ifice of Tyr’s hand), by casting the World Serpent into the sea and 
I tel into Niflheim where she becomes the queen of the dead. 

h IS evident that the gods arc in the hands of fate and steadily moving 
Inwards their doom, the Ilagnarok. On this day, the forces of evil, 

I lost (dants. Mountain Giants, Fire Giants, Hel and the Underworld 
I >ead all led by Loki and Surt will march against the gods. It seems that 
li.dder is in some way connected with the Doom; his death will presage 
(he tiiiser of Ragnarok and for this reason the gods deem it meet by 
r\ti aordinary methods to protect his life. But Balder is slain by the 
machinations of Loki whom the gods bind in the Underworld. 

( Uliiiii, ably assisted by Thor, directs the continual struggle against 
I hr (circes of evil, the giants, and he plays his part as a leader of souls by 
lirriviniiig the patron of all fighters killed honourably in battle. These 
MV to congregate with him in his hall of the slain, Valhalla, there to 
a wan the ominous cock-crow on the morning of Ragnarok. Odinn 
%rt ks advice from the talking head of Mimir in a fruitless effort to avert io6 
i\iv decrees of fate. 

AI the Ragnarok the demons destroy the gods and the world; but a 
urn- heaven and a new earth arise after the fires of Surt have done their 
wsjist. Two human beings, Lif and Lifthrasir hide in Hoddmimir’s 
I ioh .ind survive the cataclysm: they repeople the earth. Balder and 
inht'T, rather obscure gods, return in peace to heaven. 

I hnv lempting it is on the basis of what remains in Old Norse to fill 
jii [In- picture of what we think Old English mythology must have been. 

I I K as I hough an archaeologist had cleared away the spoil of centuries 
linm two kindred mosaics: neither is perfect, but while the greater part 
ol ilu' one is picture, the greater part of the other is dust. What is left of 
the broken Old English mosaic shows it to have great similarities to, as 
well as dilfcreiices from, the Old Norse picture. The similarities out- 
uLuiilu'i the dilfercnces aiui it is ihcrefore tempting to fill in the blanks 
In iiMug pirtes copied from the more complete picture. But we have to 
K iiit-mlu'i th.u many ot the Ntirse mosaic pieces arc late, having been 
Lisliioned or retashioned king afler iiHit iueiital t oiiiat I lx‘Cweeii the 
I iighsh part ol iIk- North West Europeans anil the Norlheiii braix h hail 
t easecl. It we hear this in itiiiiil, then we may with l>eiielit at tempi some 
M hematiE rettiiistfIK Ilidi ol all Ariivki“S,iKoii mytlHiltij^y 



I'.uly rt’smnh workris iiittj ilu' t t>l thr Ix'iicts ot iIk' North Wc?;t 

I'liropc Ills.isvmiicd that tiurt until iciUnl foTcfallicrssubscnhcd to a honio- 
^ciirons rrligioii which was rrHcctcd in such coiniiioii North West Euro- 
pran words as Wyrd-Wyrt-Urdr, Woden-Wuotan-Wodan-Odinii, 
rhiinor-Thunaer-Thor, WiX'kyrge-Valkyrja, Middangeard-Midgard- 
Mittilagart-Midiniigards, and so on. It is obvious that such terms arc only 
di.drcial lormsin Old English, Old Norse, Gothic or Old High German of 
wlial were originally parent words in the Primitive North West Euro¬ 
pean longue. Nevertheless, we have seen already that the assumption of a 
sliarcd homogeneous religion is not w'^hoHy confirmed: and in making 
use of Norse sources, we have to admit that the Edd^is are to be regarded 
as ,i special Scandinavian and particularly Norwegian Icelandic expres- 
suvri of myth. Further, we note two points: first, that the records of 
myths in the two Uddas are not aiw^ays complete but, on the contrary, 
otteii fragmentary; and second, there are different myths dealing with 
die same subject not only in the tw'o Eddas but also in one and the same 
iiddxi. An example of this is Snorri's collection of myths on Night, Day, 
Sun and Mtioir 

I here do appear to be, however, certain fundamental notions em- 
Inidietl in North West European words which go back to the Indo- 
Fairupean level. This is especially noticeable where the cosmography is 
t uiu ei neil. It is natural that there should be a number of shared synonyms 
lor the world: we find the idea "world' expressed by Old High German 
wvudi, t)ld Frisian wuxtU, Old Norse verdld^ and Old English uwoToid\ 
there is iiha ‘earth', Old Norse jdrth and Old English cord as well as Old 
Nors^‘ jdmttu^rttnd and Old English t ormen^rund. With such serviceable 
names available it is clear diat die North West Europeans wished to give 
expression to a definite idea when they also referred to the world as "the 
imtitile enclosure’. Old High German Gothic midjuu^ards, 

(>ld Norse jiial^irJir and Old English middmi^vard. The w^orld was con¬ 
ceived to be in the middle of something - but of what? 

Auoilier tximmon notion is that of‘hcavcn\ North West European 
hitnhiiiz^ O.N. O.E. hvofon; yet another is ‘hell’, O.N. (ic/, O.E. 

fit't, t;oihic htifjti and Old Frisian ludk. According to common traditions 
the roati to heaven is always up and the road to hell always down, so 
we may hclk ve with assurance that our Nordi West European ancestors, 
and hence the Old English, knew of a universe in which the world 
u< ciipied a middle position with heaven above and hell beneath. The 
pagan Nurllimeii were known to accept a pretty complicated universe 
ciJiisisting ofsome 'nine worlds' said to be those of the ^sir, Vanir, light 
elves, dark elves, men, giants, the dead, MuspclTs sons and presumably 
ol the dwarfs (though the ninth world is uncertain). We cannot be sure 
that ihr t >ld English did not have a similar belief; for it may well be that 
ilierc IS rvidciHe of at in the N 7 f?r Hrrhs (^hami which refers explicitly to 
the ‘seven woi kls\ Editors sometimes trace the seven worlds to a Classical 
St mice the stwen heavens or splteres asstn kited with the seven planets 
til ,im lent t l.issical tiisiuoiogy; luu there is just as gootl a case for the 
pagan iknivaiion as the t lassica! tine. II the G>ld Iviiglish did coiiiiiHmly 


at kilt)wlei!t;e a imivtase lonsramg ol seven wmlds then \s-huli iwi'iol 
ilie Ntsrcimien’s mnt‘ did i1ie\ ntM know til ■ Mv snpposnum would 
Ih^ tliat tuir ttirelalhers dui noi believe in Vaiiaiiriin (die wtiilti ol die 
Vanir) atui Mnspell/liL iiin (die home ol tin.* Desiitiyers the Worltl). 
Mv reason is that there are AngliHSHtxon words corresponding to /l:sir, 
fives, men, giants, dvvai Isaiul tlie tlead: bul lui relercncc has remained in 
t >k! English to the Vann or the sons of Muspell All other evidence tends 
In- show, loo, that the working up ol the notions ot the Vanir and sons of 
Muspell was done on Norwegian and Icelandic soil. 

I take it, then, that the Old English did believe in the ‘seven w^orlds\ 

I hi\ they also believe in a world tree (like the Norse Yggdrasill) supposed 
{t% be supporting the entire universe? Before at temp ting to answer that 
iliiestion Icl ns first look at the Old Norse tradition. Snorri Sturluson says: 

riiat particular Ash is ot all rrccs the hugest and most stately. Its branches 
to erhang all the worlds and strike out above the heavens. The three roots ot 
I he tree, spreading tar and wide, support it alott: one root is with the gods^ 
.iiunhcT with the Frost Giants (where tormerly there used ro be the Yawning 
(iiilO, and the third stands over NiEheim: imder that root is the Roaring 
Cauldron called Hvcrgclinir with the dragon Nidhogg gnawing the root 
from below. But under the root which twists towards the Frost Giants 
I here is Minitr's well (for he is called Mimtr who is warden of the well). 
Mnnir is full of wisdom since he drinks at die well out ot GiallaHvorn. , 

I lie third root of the Ash stands in heaven and beiicatli it is the spring 
(exceedingly sacred) named the well of Urdr, That's where the gods have 
ilieir judgement seat. Every day, over Bifrost the Rainbow Bridge tlie 
Powers gallop to it; that's why it is called the /Esir’s Bridge. , . . Tlierc s 
an eagle roosting in the boughs ol the Ash Tree, wise beyond all knowing, 
.md between his eyes sits the hawk Vedrfoliiir. A squirrel, by name Ratatosk, 
darts up and down about the tree bearing spitctul tales between the eagle 
and Nidhogg, Four stags browse over the branches oE the Ash and nibble 
M the barkri’l] tell you their names: Dainii, Dvalinn, Dmieyrr and Dtira- 
ihrorr. And there’s such a nest of serpents with Nidhogg in Hvergelmir no 
tt>ngue could possibly tell their talc. . . .Its said too that the Norns, \^ho 
dwell round the wcM of Urdr, every day take the water of the well mixed 
u>gether with the gravel lying aboui the well and sprinkle it over the Ash 
in prew'in its limbs from withering or rotting. . , , The dew which drips 
oil u> the ground beneath the tree is called honeydew' by men, aiTd bees are 
lunu ashed on it. The well of Urdr gives life to two birds named Swans, from 
vvhuni ire descended that kind of bird winch is now so called. 

We cannot dismiss out of hand the suggestion that the Old English knew 
ol a world rrex' simply because there appears ro be little or no native 
hler.iry evidence extant for such a tree. Tlicre A'evidence of the worship 
ol an nnniense vvootleii coliiTim by the Ditl Saxons on the C-outineiit, 
and I here iPjy maypoles to tins tby in ling land I he great pillar ol wood 
venerated by llie etmtnienlal Saxons as liii sbiirg, now M.usberg on die 
River Dieniel was called the Itiiiinsiil. 1 he tirsi pari ot the naiiie seems 
idnitic.d wilh i )ld Faiidtsh rejjifcjj atui i Noise iatmutt nu aning, ‘vasF 
m Suonsliotis’ I lit bmrnsiit wassiit ilown as list iiisligati.^n f>! t haik^ 




i]ni',iu* Ell Ai) 772. TlircL* days were needed to complete the job of 
break nij^ up the sanctuary and the destroyers carried off much gold and 
silver, rile only ancient source which gives an account of the Irininsul 
IS thv I'mttsliffio S. Aicxinulri which in Chapter 3 says that the Saxons: 

.itso svei sl]i|iped a wooden coliiimi of no mean size which was raised aloft 
in I lie open. They cal! it in their own language Irnnu^fil which In Latin 
inc.iiis ‘a iinivers.il ctikmin, a sort of sustainer of evervtliing'. 


I Ins expLinalioii of the name is, of course, repeating what the Northmen 
briu'vcd about YggdrasilL 

riie IriniTisul skKid by a shrine or temple and its situation at Marsberg 
wtMild identify it with what Tacitus in the Aunals^ (i, 51) calls 'the most 
reverei! holy place of the Marsi" known as the temple ofTanfana. We 
km )\v ii\ tulier Nortli West European examples of trees or poles standing 
U\' fcm|dcs witli a well close to. According to Adam of Bremen there 
(«r was. I gieal It ee overhanging the temple at Uppsala. Its roots and branches 

s[naMd fir :tnd wide in all directions. Near by was a well in w-^hich living 
I ttS nu ll were saci itk ed by drr>wning. This tree was green all the year round 
Inn IK shod y knew what kiiul it was. 

World pillars and poles figure in the myths of many widely separated 
arid utnel.iteii peoples. I'he idea is rluplicated in Norse myth where in 
jildiiuiii to I he World Ash 1 ree Yggilrasill we are told of four dwarfs 
who Mand a I the tardinal points support mg the skv. Sout!] American 
liiihans Npr.ik ol .1 Wol Ul l ice; while aiu it'tn f-gypeian stories u fl that 


107. loS The great heathen temple 
at Uppsala, Sweden which, 
according to Adam ot Dreiaien 
was overhung by a great tree close 
to a well in w hich living men were 
drowned as sacrifices to the gods. 

dec.iil from the cauldron 
found at CuEidesmip, Dcmnark 
showing a ritual by drowning - 
if. the drowned Windeby girl 
(III. 62). 



I he sky w^as an iron roof held aloft by four pilbrs at north, south, cast, 

and west, or yet again was the body of the goddess Nut whom her 

lather Shu held apart from her brother and husband Gcb, the earth, log^ no 

Eskimos tell of four posts underpinning the firmament and when these 

posts go rotten they have to be renewed by the angckok or wnzards. 

It is certainly nor straining credulity to believe that the Saxon part ot our 
ancestors brought with them to Britain a feeling of veneration for holy 
irees or poles like the Irminsiil. In fact, we arc probably right in seeing 
a memory of this veneration in our forebears' regard for the maypole, 
rlie maypoles of early England were not the matchsticks we see sonic- 
unies still; they might well have been called 'eormcii' or vast. For 
instance, the Church of St Andrew^ Undershaft in London is supposed 
to take its name from a lofty maypole which in the fifteenth century 11 J 
overtopped the church tower; or another, set up in the Strand in 1661, 

IS said to have been 1 34 feet high. 

It there are correspondences between Old Norse and Old English 
i osmography, how far is there evidence for Anglo-Saxon pagan creation 
niylhs after the Scandinavian pattern? The giant Ymir is the central 
ligurc: wc saw at the start (if tliis chapter that tlie earth and sky were 
lormed from his carcass while the sea was Ins blood wdiic!] drowned the 
other giants. As I have already pointed oiti, lirofmll recalls the giants 
who struggled against (!od and who were .ininhiUled in a Mood. Is [here 
aiiv other evideiiie whuh woiikl conlniT] (lie two .illustoiis (o drowned 
gi.iiUs tn Hrou^till A\ being lotmcficd u'ltli a t leacu^n iu\ lii ui vvIik Ii ihe 
work I w.ts made I tom ihr n .m ass ol I hr 1 hirt ot I hr 11 kuitO 1 behrvr [h.il 
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M>'j 11 1C l‘i;ypti,yi sky goddess Nut arched over the earth god Geb and supported 
l»V die an god Slut, Eroiii the Gireeiifield Papyrus. 


tliere is. Our ancestors on the Continent did know of a creation myth 
iiivoking a being like Norse Ymir who was ‘sprung from the earth". 
In C jVirnrmiri 2 Tacitus refers to our continental forefathers" ancient bal¬ 
lads. tlieir only form of recorded history^ in which they celebrate Tvisto, 
.1 gtnl sprung from the earth, and tljcy assign to him a son called Mamins, 
die funnier of their race, and to Mannus three sons, their progenitors, 
alter whom the people nearest Ocean are cal Jed fngscvoncs, tliosc of the 
t ent re I Icrmmones, the remainder Istarvoncs. And if we set this account 
side by side with the various simiJar talcs from both Eddm and from 
Snorri alone, we get three family trees which it is not straining probability 
to believe came from one single arclictypc: 


I At ’! I US t H'rmm'ht 2 
'fvisto 

(\i gild -sprung from 
die earth’) 


iVl.ii 

1 

nuts 
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liiL'a'Vi> Ilertnio Istavci 


BO I H Bddtn 
Yiiiir 

{or Aurgclmir - 
Mud Sccthcr) 


SNORRI 

Ouri 

{licked from 
the ice) 


Bpr 


Man Maid Frost Giants Odinu Vili Ve 


IE mu ci)iuiueniLil ancestors sang of their descent from Tvisto it is at least 
mi the cards that the Angles, Saxons and Jutes brought the story over to 
I in tain willi rbem. That something has gone radically wrong with the 
Y mir myth in its latest manifestaiioii is clear: for Ymir is made Ui be the 
aiicesttM id him tank ii id at the same time as he is said to be the <me wlio 
gave biith to evil beings, the Frost < hants. J hai Ymir (like'I'vislo) was 







s 3 0 Nut, the Egyptian sky 
gtiddess. from the iinside of a 
sarcophagus lid. This image 
perfectly portrays the 
imiiianciicc of the godhead 
in nature: Nut is the sky, and 
she gives birth to the sun (the 
disc over her vulva) every 
numiiiig and swallows the 
sim each night. Giirown 
aneesttirs believed tliat the 
I lisa p pea ra i H e oft! le Sk y 
Ibther at niglu was due to Ins 
being swallowed by a wolt. 
riiere is no iliderriu e in kind 
helweeU iIk^m" two 
iiiterpretaliiins id natmal 
|f}u'ni>n3ena. 






















































ori^in.illy llic ol niaiikhul and not of giants is sni^^cstcd by 

tiis najiu'. ‘Yniir' looks as ifit derive from Swedish ‘man 

troiii Uiiica Lappinark' and be part of the body of evidence to show that 
die aneieia Standinavians derived their primeval ancestors from the 
I-inns. We shall be fairly safe in assuming that Ymir-Tvisto was regarded 
in the north as the progenitor of mankind down to as late as the end of 
I lie drst eentury ad and that a memory of the myth in its modified form 
vvhieh involved Ymir and the drowning of the giants was known to the 
t )lil l:t]ghsln 

I wt)uld suggest that another pagan account of Creation is concealed 
in iine ol our earliest Anglo-Saxon poems which did actually deal with 
C heaiimi, but as everyone believes, with the Old Testament Creation 
and with die diristian God as Creator. In fact, editors have called the 
[HH'ui a ‘hymn’, 'Caedmon’s Hymn*, after its composer Caedmon, a 
iiisiic lay brother in charge of the animals at Whitby Abbey, Yorkshire, 
and lale on in life a monk. Caedmon died before ad 700; his hymn must 
dK'relorc have been composed in the last decades of the previous century, 
ihai: is to say, within fifty years of acknowledged heathenism in Nor- 
ih 11111 hria. ("ardmon was born into a pagan world and his first learning 
uinsi have been pagan. There is a curious thing about his hymn: in spite 
ot t >dnion’s extreme devoutness as suggested by Bede, it would appear 
ill.)I even as the shadow of the ancient Britons cast itself forward in his 
name (fri)ni British Ci7n(nidJMrfl5), so the memory of the heathen English 
t oiu eption ol Creation can be traced in the hymn like the foundations 
ol some long-lost buried town seen through the earth’s surface in a 
d[ V season from an air-photograpln To show what 1 mean, it will be 
t«jijveiiieiit to give the hymn as Cardmon wrote it with a literal trans- 
l.iiusn altingside: 


Nit atyhilt fuTj^an 
fivlttnirkiicy- tuirii, 
mticcfi 

aiti his niodi^ithinCt 
nt ft mtldnrhnhiT 
stir hr tiniiifni t^fhuttrs, 
rfi dry ft fit, 
or iisirfUtv ; 
hr orrisf SfOjy 
(H'Uii ihtnfttm 
hrhrti iH hroft^ 
hitir^ sa'pvti, 
tho itii(ldnfi{fiiiri! 
ftmft yttittvs ititni ; 
rri ihyriiit 
o-ftor fiitihr 
ftruiti Jtdthi 
frro ^tltnlr^ fi^l, 


Now |wc] shall praise 
the heavenly kingdom’s Warden, 
the Measurer’s might 
and his understanding, 
the w^ork of Glory-father 
even as he, of each wonder, 
the eternal Lord, 
the beginning ordained; 
he first shaped 
for the sons of incn 
Eieavcn as a roof 
the Holy Shaper, 
then the middle enclosure, 
mankind's Warden; 
the eternal Lord 
afterwards created 
th e world lor men— 
that frey alinigluy. 


'This poeiu is made up <if niiU' lim's divided into eighleen half-lines 
avsel luic above. WIlu is niosl nil ions is that at leasi riiiudl these eigliteeii 



I I I The huge maypole set up each year from time out of mind until 1517 in front 
ol die CMnirch of St Andrew Undershaft in Leadeiihal] Street, London. After a 
disturbance the maypole was kept for thirty-two years under the caves of a row of 
th.uehed cottages, until die curate of Sr C'athcrine (Tee, Sir Stephen, preached 
Against it at St Paul's t hoss as an idol. The outcome was 'that the parishioners after 
(hey had dined, raised the pole olflhe liooks tni which it liad rested so many years, 
and each man sawing otf Inr himsell a pteee et|iial to the length ot his house it was 
Lgin kly demolished and huniedh a late whieh et lines that meted nut ui the wooden 
Ullages n( the old gods Wode)i, ‘fliunni and I'lvy by die eonvriifil Anglo-SA.sniss. 
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i ; Atk jii>eii i]k' iijjtmscnpt til t ];icJriu}n's jnirLiphrysc of {rciicsis. A 

iirrMiviryi il vinp is as hir rrnuvnd from rt-iHty as ttu' hull with its drai^on-licad 
lil Ih a III I lull y shapnl stmuiix-uar is t lost’ lo tat I- Was the artist rminiihL’riui^ 
t oM ih vision ol I la- I Inivt'i vr inio Asy[ar<l, Midt^ai tl aial tlir Uudvr world evru as 
atiimoiTs I lyimii rotafls rlir pa^ao invih id ilu'i u .ilmu ? 


Iiall-Imvs arr lo Uc (oinal \m>hI (oi wtMi! m oilu t Aiipjo Saxon vnsr. 

]-os insLuur, n / d^pt/d; in i in i iiip; iwuv rit itu' livmii ts loin id t nap nan I y 
III /inup'n//; lliai ilir sia tsiui, rim il, tnplitli, [rnih, clrvi inh, lourlrrnih and 
ripjitccnth liali-liiirs am icptMird in f jVin-.v/v^ RitUb'y', fittliil! ami other 
[HH’ins, A. I I. Smith on pa^c i \ of his 77rrn Ninfttiiiithrhni has 

explained this phcnoiiiciuni as (ollows: 

In Ci'dmon’s time when NtanhiEiiihria iiiul been convened to Christianity 
lor only half a century these phrases belong]itg to Cdiristiiin poetry could 
scarcely have become conventional, as they certainly were in later Old 
English; on die contrary, the poem represents the beginning ot such 
tlietion, . . . 

The logical conclusion of this argument is that the Anglo-Saxon poetic 
cliches all stem from "Cardmon’s Hymn" which is extremely uiiUkciy, 
juvi to say ridiculous. Rather, these phrases were cliches when Ca^dmo^ 
employed them, but the cliches of a pre-Christian poetic diction, ol a 
heathen tradition. This contention is strongly supported by other phrases 
and ideas in the hymn. For example, the word metudivs in the third half- 
line is the possessive singular form of a noun later occurring as Mvtod 
OT Mt ciredxvhich is normally translated ‘Creator^ but which means literally 
'Measurer" — it is connected with the modern verb to ‘nictc^ out. Such 
A title (as t have already said) looks suspiciously like a pagan name for one 
of the three Fates, the one who measured our the thread of life, later 
iraiisfcrred to the Christian God. And even though Metod is usually 
l.iken to be a mascuhne noun this is no real bar to my suggestion. We 
liavc seen what happened to Nerthus. Again, the name ituldtirjddur is a 
iillc formed like the Norse AZ/iyJr, ‘Allfathcr" or the Greek Zeuspater or 
I lindu Dyauspitar. But what is more striking, the first element hinldur’ 
js ihe local form of the North West European ‘ Wolthiithliwaz" and Old 
Nt^rse *Ullr’, the sky god whose name meant ‘splendour* even as Tiw 
originally meant ‘resplendent’: in short, 1 suggest that Uuldurfadur was 
an ancient name for the Sky Father. I need hardly repeat that the last 
hah-lineof the hymn contains a memory of Frey. In addition, the phrase 
lielacnricacs uard", ‘the heavenly kingdom*s Warden* is strongly 
reminiscent of the Old Norse god Hcimdall, the guardian of heaven; 
w hile 'middungcard’ is, of course, a word for the earth as the middle ij j 

ciu losurc of the old pagan cosmography. 

1 have now said what seems to me can be reasonably reported on the 
subject of what the Old English knew of the creation stories; I have also 
ilea It in the body of this xvork with the ‘middle’ of the mythology, 
riansefy, what remains about the gi)ds; it is now left for me to deal with 
I lie ‘eTuf. 

I here are iuie or two general ohservaihiiis ;kiul first, that many juytlux- 
liigU4il systems (it not the luajiuiiy}* hesules aereptiiig a (avalion, also 
Hiitepj a I >ay ot I hioin. 1 his word ‘doom' is in let ist mg bet a use it reatly 
lontaiiis I wo igute distim i notions: otigiiiallv il iiieaiU '|ihltuiiene\ hiU 
giadu.illv llir lilea ol ailveiv- itiilgnienr griineif asii-ULknitv imlil du' 

































11} King Gyltl 
disguised as ii 
wandering 
begganiiaii 
quest]oiling three 
gods ill Asgard 
Libout the pagaai 
Tiiyths, In the fVexc 
llfliiti the gods are 
named High, 
Evcii-as-High and 
The Third and are 
taken to be Odinn 
regarded as a 
Trinity, 


111 I li nary Jiu-aiiiug ot doom came to be death and destruction, 'Dooms¬ 
day * was die tlay of fmaljudgment when the csdl were separated from the 
vtHui and is a notion common to many religions: but it was the doom 
oi (iHlgnient meled out to the wicked which finally coloured the word, 
Niiw, we k]]ow that Anglo-Saxon writers such as Archbishop Wulf- 
Sian of York believed in a doom which was felt to be imminent round 
about ATI looo, dial is, a millennium after Chrisfs birth or death, 
WiihMaii's cry dial the world was coming to an end has already been 
t|iiii»irtl. To show irow common siicli a belief was I may note its being 
mentioned in t>|[| laiglisb charters dated Ai> yiy, and yKy; in the 
Hlukltti}* ihniilira X ami xi (the latln mjI whicl] was written in 971); and 
very lietpu'iiilv in the writingsol d-.llru , Nor was die hidiel lield only in 


] 14 A toiir-drachiu piece 
^[ruek at AlexandriLi in the 
year An i vj. the second year 
L1 f th e r ci gn o f A n to n in us 
l^ius uith the word 

to CO 111 in cm orate the 
Mart of a new 'aoii' or Siithic 
Gyele, The iiiiubate Phoenix 
(Niniiidian crane) represents 
the birth of a new era from 
die ashes of the old. 



As far as the peoples of Europe were conccmcd, they seem to have 
derived this conceps if a cycle of creation and destruction from the East. 
Although the Hellenistic mystery religions, the cults of Attis, Isis, Osiris 
and Mithras began as gross and fctichistic 11 autre religions, they de veloped 
into faiths in which the primitive elements were gradually spiritualized, 
from being mere agrarian cults they developed into religions promising 
ddiverancc. In a time of decadence, scepticism and mysticism, that is to 
say round about the Birth of Christ, they attracted large foliowhngs by 
their gorgeous ritual, the magic spell of their Mysteries, their demand for 
an ascetic life, the blissfulness of the ecstatic state and their promise of 
salvation and immortality. The devotees of these mystery religions 
hetieved that the life of the universe unrolled in a series of‘great years’ 
nr world periods, called in Greek aione^. When such an aeon reaches fi-f 
ripeness there appears the deliverer, the saviour who redeems him sell and 
all mankind from the dominion of the material world. The ascension of 
this saviour into ‘hcaveiT is the signal for the dissolutioii of the present 
aeon. The world passes away in a welter of fire and flood only to rise 
again fresh and new from its ashes. 

T he North West European offshoots who had wandered southwards 
even as fir as the shores of the Black Sea fell under the spell of these 
tiinceptions, which obtained so strong a hold that (as we have seen) the 
LVtura] figure, the ’Lord' modified in various ways, became kiunvn even 
lo the Western branch (our fore lathers) and eeriLituly to the Ntu tfunen. 

I’lius Ualtler develops Irom Ixiug ,1 mere leitiliiy god iinlil he oceupies 
(he reiilral pi.ice in all that fiajipens iii llu' cosmos. Iliis is (lie view ol ilit‘ 
vvoiid given in I he gteatesl temainrng altiuiaiive poem ui the Nojth 
WesI faiioju an peopli s, I n/iopij wim h, bioken and iiis|tissatcul willi 
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ilaiklirss ,is El IN, cirstribr?; siihlimcty the ctunrse ul ;i world period, ;in 
,u's3ii exieiithiii^ iVoin the tTCLitu^ii of ihc world to its destruction ;iiid the 
use ot hI iu w CLirlln Tliis poem is the product of a thousand years and 
t arries us liack to the time of the Mic^ration of the Nations. 

I (we accept the interpirctation of the Dr tarn of the Hooil which I have 
pin I or ward, then we may believe that the Old English knew something 
oi l he world period, ‘the great yearf WulfstanV sermon and other writ¬ 
ings ot the time tend to confirm such a finding. But we may be sceptical 
of our ancestors ever having believed in a Ragnarok. On examination 
[|hs ctinccption proves to have grown by a process of agglutination: 
n IS nuKie up of a inimber of myths stuck together. The Ragnarok had 
Ewo liindaiiiental ideas: first, the destruction of the Divine Powers by 
the sons of MtispeJI; and second^ the assisting of the Divine Powers by 
w;iri iors who got to licavcn by dying honourably on the battlefield. But 
as 1 have pointed oiit^ the everlasting battle from w^hich the concept 
grew already existed in a detached form not only in North West 
hairtjpean but also in Celtic myth; and the destruction of Odinn in a 
wolTs swallow and ot Tyr similarly arc one and the same myth going 
hack to Indo-European times and telling of a temporary disappearance 
ol' die god. The Ragnarok then breaks down into (i) the temporary 
disappearance of the Sky Father (Odinn, Tyr), (2) the temporary dis- 
aiipearancc of the Tord* into the Underworld (Balder, Frey), (3) the 
F‘ver]asting [kittle (the Einhcriar), {4) the Wild H.' it (Odinn, Valkyries), 
(5) a deluge myth, and (6) a fire myth. Some, probably all, of these myths 
wt re known to the Old English as separate entities: they knew of the 
temporary disappearance of the Sky Father and of Balder and Frey (Ing), 
they knew of the Wild Hunt and of the deluge; but there is nowhere 
.my indication that they knew of a synthesized version in which all 
lt>gedier had been worked up into a Doom of the Divine Powers. 

IV) summarize the main points of similarity and difference between 
llie OhI Norse and Old English myth as I see it: both knew the Sky 
I a tiler and both saw him change his position with, and lose his wife to, 
an upstart Wt)dcnaz who became Odinn in the one case and Woden in 
I he otiicr The Sky Father was relegated to the position of a war god as 
'['yr or 11 w. Wodenaz retained his two original attributes as god of the 
dcail and a god of magical wnsdom in both mythologies; but Odinn, 
niilikc Woden, was developed by Norse poets into the princely host of 
Valhalla who received as welcome guests all those honourably slain on 
the hatlleficld, 

(>thcr gods and goddesses were common to Old Norse and Old 
IvngliNh petiples as, for instance, Thor-Thunor. Both peoples accepted 
the Nei dius cull hut with minor variations: the representatives of this 
t idt ni both schemes werv Frig, Frcya, Frey-Ing and Balder. Another 
umiinon concept was thai of an all-powerful Fate, Urdr or Wyrd. A 
hosl ol supernatural beings, gian ts, dwarfs, elves and nixies were known 
In IhuIv. 

As regards llie geography ot lire universe, both Northmen and English¬ 
men knew id m.iny woihb siwen or nine supporlcil by a World M iit 


or pillar, an Yggdiasill 01 .in himnsiil I he eatlh was ihr midille en¬ 
closure with heaven alune .iiul hi II beneath. SiirrouiutiTig the e.ntli was 
the sea in which lay die (he.it Sct]H'IiI iuildiiig its tail in its inoiitiL On 
the outer shore of die sea tlicre r.mged the mountain tells ol Ciiaiitlaiuh 
Each people knew of the concept ot the ^great year" with its cycle 
of creation and destruction; but whereas the Northmen ol the Viking 
Age mouldc'd the destruction after the pattern of their piratical lives and 
brought it to a final annihilation of world, gods and men, so that the 
resurrection was entirely forgotten or minimized to such an extent as to 
lose all meaning, the Old English had long before this become Christian 
and did not develop a Ragnarok. In fact, after two centuries of fairly 
peaceful development of the country they had invaded, it is quite certain 
that far from accepting a Doom of the Divine Powers, the Old English 
were concent merely to replace the old gods by a Prince of Peace who, 
after all, was for them only an extension of Balder. 




I r % ( lir "t (»nI .biui E .idy* in :i Nmlilhit' i^riivc? Ski’IcUms ^^l an old wonian, 
anil A vninit'. in.in i>[ thr t rn-Ma|;TKin nirr lrt>in tfu C^riniaitli ravt-s ol liarriia CIraiid, 
Ml I]t<nir. I lu rr i?* tin ^lJ^EllK iinti In twini tlit‘ iliult' and Eitiiionr" arinnk'd to the 
uvn Isodi!' *, tinle^N the SH'atl-dii'vsiiijjj (a t a|> td i nwric slirlls) and su|icTior posiiion ol 
tin ‘I .idv‘ ‘.Innild tndii acr a |ni‘< Cilrin r Eoi lun. 


liALDER 


( 'Ihiptci' I'uH'lrC 
IN'rO CHRIST 


The comparatively recent regard for the importance of myths has led 
to their being translated from the nursery to the study. While they were 
in the nursery, we regarded myths as fairy-tales; in the study we have 
J come to reali2:c that they are something quite different. But to our an- 

^ cestors, myths were never fairy-tales, they were the equivalent of what 

( we call scientific truths, being the conclusions they had come to in 

striving to explain the universe. Modem scientific thought takes indi- 
1 vidual phenomena and synthesizes them into typical events subject to 

universal laws. To the scientist; for instance, a chair leg is not just a chair 
leg but matter made up of galaxies of atoms revolving ceaselessly about 
one another. Such a conception indicates the great gulf between what we 
! see with our eyes and what science has come to tell us is the ‘triithf 

Even if I personally am unable to prove such an outlandish scientific 
truth, nevertheless 1 accept it because I know' that it can be proved to have 
a greater degree of objectivity than a mere sense impression. But for 
onr Old English forebears the perception of natural phenomena was 
immediate; they did not translate such perceptions as we may do into 
conceptions which agree with universal laws. Like all primitive peoples 
(w'hcther ancient or modern), the pagan Old English looked on natural 
phenomena as a ‘thou’ and not an ‘it’. Their approach to nature was sub¬ 
jective as opposed to the scientist’s objectivity. In interpreting natural 
phenomena they were intuitive rather than rational and so their interpre¬ 
tation of the universe is by revelation which assumes form and body in 
myth. It is not to be wondered at that the myths of all primitive peoples 
arc couched in verse, for poets were the instruments of the revelation: 
poets were the scientists of the ancient world and in the new scientific 
view of the universe there is, alas, no place for them. 

Because of the immediacy of their apprehension of natural pheno¬ 
mena, divine and demonic powers were for the Old Eaiglish immanent 
ill Nature. This feeling of tlie iinnianencc of divini ty was shared by all 
I pTimilivc peoples e.xcepl one whom I whll menlion in a luonieiit; anti 

because tlies^' pri mi lives regaiiied natural phenomena l^asically in ilie 
same light wr hinl a striking snndariiy m their iiiylhs. II, toi example, we 
cuinpareoni Noilli West luiiiipeaii lofetalliers' iiiteipier,il loii with th.ii 













ol .mt'u lit llgypciaiis and SunjcriLius wc Kind the three ehief deities i^iven 
einlKidtiiieni in the Sky, Air and Earth as the fallowing table shows: 


Shy 

/I 

iiiffth 


Sittfivriaus 

Ann 

Enlil 

Niiilil 


' Nuc 
Shii 
Gcb 


N. IV. Bitmpvms 
Tiwaz 
Wodenaz 
Nerthus 


hut there was one people who did not see god as immanent in nature 
hut as fnjjjyreijrf/jje’ nature - the Hebrews. To the Hebrews their god 
Vahweh or Jehovah was not in nature: for them sky, air and earth were 
not iliviue, hut natural phenomena which were reflections of a God 
wluvui ii was not even possible properly to name: 

Aiul, behold, die ioh]^ passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
tnonmaiiis, and brake in pieces the rocks before the lohd; but the loud was 
not iti the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the loud was not in 
tile eartlujuake: and alter the earthquake a fire; but the LOHIJ was not in the 
fire: and after the fire a stil] small voice. (I Kings 19. 11-12.) 

And ChkI siiid unto Moses: i am that I AM: and he said, Thus shalt thou 
say iintt) tile children of Israel, 1 am hath sent ine unto yoiL (Exodus j. 14.) 


file God of die Hebrews is pure being, unqualified and ineffable. 

Now, we have to remember that the religion which swept across 
lUirope from the first century of this era was not Hebraism but Chris- 
liaiiity, and whichever way we look at it the Christian myth is basically 
llie Near Eastern myth of the "Lord’: for ‘Our Lord’Jesus is the son of the 
virgin malhcr who dies into the Underworld and w'ho is resurrected 
signiflcantly at Easter, the spring of the year It is immaterial w^hether 
we regard Jesus the son of Mary as historical or not: the account of his 
lile, death and resurrection as told in the Gospels is still the story of the 
'l ortf. And what it is important to realize is that the mass of Christian 
eon verts (in Europe at least) who had previously subscribed to cults w^hcrc 
god was immanent in nature could and still did believe in this im- 
iiianeiuT. Une thing is certain, Jesus can never be claimed to be like 
Jehavali transcendent, pure being, unqualified, ineffable. 


I low and why did our forefathers come to take to Christianity? To 
Ufeiupl lo answer this question wc need to dig deep. First we may take 
m>Ec ol a significant difference in ancient times between the lndo~ 
Eiinipcan peoples and some of those of the eastern Mediterranean sea- 
bo.ud III the way in which their societies were organized. The basis of 
liHlo-lujRjpean society was in general the father and his authority; of 
Mediterranean society, the mother and her authority. As wc have seen, 
(Ills sl.ile of afhiirs came to be reflected in the religious attitude of the 
E WIT divisions ol pe^iples, in the one the chief divinity comes to be a Sky 
i itlaer. in llie other an Kirlh Mother. 

i !f HI lining llie discussion to our ancestors of the Indt^ European 
< oinplex, the North West Europeans, we see ihii ing the last two thenisand 
veais an oiilwaul maiiitenaiu e of ihe superiority ol the male. Wc may 




116, I 17 A fossilized 111 am moth tusk from the 
Gravettian site of Pfedmost, Czechoslovakia, 
engraved with the stylized representaEion ot a 
woman. The drawing is not a realistic portrait ot a 
woman, it is rather a map or key to what the artist 
regarded as quintessential feminity. 

































sns]KH ( lhal tiKit suiH'i uu jly lias hiirly rctciuly lu'cii impaired hy the 
ematuipautm of hi Western Liumpe and by tire powerful 

posiiuni iti stJc iety achieved by the women of the USA, a country, one 
nni^lit have the temerity to say, where women appear to be regaining 
I heir tjatural position. 

My contention (outlandish as it may seem) is that the female was 
originally the superior sex by reason of being the otily sex. When the 
lirst protozoic female atom ol lifc-slimc reproduced itseJf partheno- 
genetically as usual but, as a precedent brought forth a new' sex, male, it 
took the first fatal step towards undermining its own authority. From 
th:U day, millions of years ago, to this, the myth of the superiority of the 
unde has grown and flourished. For instead of retaining her power of 
repnutiH ing life on her own, the female had now delegated half of that 
power to the male: as far as Man was concerned, neither sex was fully 
capable of creating life, and the female primeval urge to give birth w'ould 
ill its need for fulfilment, eventually lead the sex to surrender to the male. 

St is a mistake to believe (arguing now only about men and w^onicn), 
lliat man is the stronger of the two. Individually, men may be stronger 
than women, but inherently woman is really the stronger. Wc have only 
to study our vital statistics to acknowledge this. Individual men may run 
i aster, swim longer, lift heavier weights, but this is merely' because they 
liave neither the fundamental urge nor the mechanics to deploy their 
strength in the essentials ot life (if life is to go on), such as menstruation, 
gestation, parturition and lactation. 

It is informative to consider in what regard women were held in pre¬ 
history - at the dawm of time. Typical burials of the finest type of Nco- 
aiithrt>pics, the New Men who came after the Neanderthalcrs, such as 
i ii 5 th<ist' HI the cavcof Barma Grand, Mentone, show no distinction between 
ilie soiidtude and honour accorded to men and women. There is no sign 
oi die subjection of women until wc reach more ‘civilized’ times. On 
die contrary, among the Ncoanthropics woman was singled out for 
special atlentioii. Dating from these remote ages are the diagrammatic 
drawings and sculptures which emphasize the essential qualities ofwomcn 
sucii as die drawing from P?edmost and the statuette from Willcndorf. 

Iff', {!/ The Pfedmost diagram can never be claimed to be realistic - it is rather 
,i cliart til map of quintessential femininity (according to the ideas of 
early man), such as a modem painter like Picasso might attempt; nor 
( can die more realistic 'Venus’ of Willcndorf be claimed to be a truthful 
purtrait tif Palaeolithic Woman, The artist had a motive for carving 
what ahiKvst amounts to a caricature, and that motive is to be found in 
llie griitesque emphasis given to the distinguishing female physical 
t rails those traits w^ h ich when exaggerated turn a statue of a woman into 
a sy iidMil of fertility, namely the capacious belly whicli is the repository of 
die new life, the open vulva from which it emerges and die bounteous 
breasts wflucli ntnirish it. Perhaps it is loo much to claim that these female 
ligui iiies (touivd, as they are, from IJritain to lutlia) were iiiTeiuled to he 
represeulacitiiiis ol die Cheat tiiKldess, F'arth Mother; IniE they must 
n ptesetu I he areheivpe out ttl wliu h die n>meptsi>n grew. 


tiif f.M 



I iW rhi Venus' ivt Wtllt lukvrt, a ( if.ieetli.iii figiirme tunml at Willeiulorl in Austria. 
Siii li reprt^sentaliniis iil ihe^ li'tiinite lie.iur are signilitaiiiC iii tiispl.iymg iii>l -i Eiiii-in- 
lile portrait Init in i oUi etm .iiing on dn>se |>hvMi.il lealiiresi>t die letnale (uidy wiiuli. 
ulun rxaggeialeJ. (uiii a statin id a wmnati . . i svtnhnl nt leTldilv 









I ty-t2i Woman as the supreme lertility 
figure, progenitor ol the liunun race, is 
depicted in figurines tound trom Europe to 
Itidia. Tlie chalk ‘goddess' (lop left) from the 
hint-mines at Grimes Graves^ Norlolk, was 
discovered on a small altar in an abandoned 
working; she is typical in having the 
exaggerated physical characteristics associated 
with fertility. The Neolithic ‘goddess’ 
lVi>ni t'roizard, Manic, tiot only has the tisual 


stylii?ed female features but also wears a 
netTlace, later to become one ol the personal 
attributes ol the‘l ady" (III. 7^)- excess oJ 
jewellery (induibng once more the necklace] 
iHi the clay figurine (ct^uM'r*) from San IVlirn 
India (stn tind milteiiniiim io ) iieveitheless, 
dtHS lu^l obsi lire [be prt>Miiiu iit vexiiat 
I liHiiatleriMK ol ihew'Venus' bguiines 










k Mvik' Jrniii the 'Shaft of tliir Dead Maii^ at Lascaiix. A realistic 
lepieNtnii.LiioM ui ;i dead bison and the man killed by it. There is no fertility clemcTit 
Ik le. loi I he erect penis eonld well have been set:ii by the artist - a consequence of 
rhe man’s li.u k luntii!; broken. 


I bere arc in existence, tt)o, contemporary depictions of Palaeolithic 
iiu‘si, hill ibc important tiling to notice is that these representations are 
.lEU'inpts io reproduce realistic portraits. They are not exaggerated as the 
Icniale ligurines are. It is only later that the male form comes to be exag- 
(gei atcd: tlien, attention is centred on the male generative organ and 
we see file beginning of the representation of peniscs much larger than 
hJe. riKTe can be only one explanation of this phallic development 
I liming later than that of the female figurines: it was only later on that man 
t ame to realize bis owji part in the procreation of children. 

In primitive societies where men have come to understand the part 
they play in eonception, man has asserted a superiority based on his being 
an essentjal link in tlie chain of reproduction; hut occasionally, in other 
SOI leltcs jiisi as |iriinitive (like the Trobriaiiders), where no man ever 
knew he was a father, the ancient order has prevailed and woman has 
M lamed her superior position. We have seen the two opposing types of 
SOI Idy in tile patriarchal Iiido-l airopeans and the inatriarclial Medi- 
Unr.inean peoples. 


Nevriiheirss,all luii nial iiu it and wi>inrii kintu mhniivi Iv alkiiii ilk n 
primeval icEationsliip I hjs tniuiiiv'c kiiowlrdi’i liiuK espresMon (1 
I'onteiul) in the instinctor iiigc ot ilic leiiuk’ to envcinp die male, to 
achieve unity with liiiii ni coitioti aiiil so hecoine complete again; jnsi 
as the instinctive urge of the male is to penetrate aiui Iv lost in tlic female. 

It is only those lortiinate men and women vvht) at times are able to 
experience this mystical one-ness who have in this respect achieved for a 
tew fleeting seconds the original scx-less state. 

My belief is that societies have in the past been influenced by this 
intuitive knowledge of the primeval relationship between male and 
female and this has resulted in their arranging themselves as a matriarchal 
society. Often enough patriarchal societies have organized themselves 
partly as matriarchies, especially where religion is eoiicerned. We see 
this in Europe and the West today in those countries where Roman 
Catholicism still has a hold. The ‘Great Goddessh the Virgin Mother, lij, 
has succeeded in the person of Mary in re-establishing her position 
among many Eastern and Western Christians. If wc look at her his¬ 
torical developnnent, we see that at first the Virgin was neglected, 
but from the fourth century onwards there is a marked growth in the 
devotion accorded by Christians to Mary. In the early part of the fifth cen¬ 
tury Ncstorius objected to Mary^s being called Theotokos ‘Mother of 
Godh but in Ai> 433 the Council of Ephesus confirmed the title - a 
fitting place for this confirmation when we remember Diana the tutelary 
deity of the Ephesians. Regard for Mary has grown by leaps and bounds, 
enough to overshadow the devotion accorded to her son Jesus. There has 
been some hair-splitting: the especial veneration shown to Mary, while 
sneered atas ‘Mariolatry'bysome Protestan ts, is distinguished hy Catholic 
theologians from the supreme adoration due to the Godhead alone. 
However, when in 1950, Pope l^ius XII proclaimed by the bull Alutuji- 
{entissimns Dtas the dogma of the bodily ascent into heaven of the Virgin 
Mary, it seemed clear that as far as ordinary Catholics are concerned, the 
Ctreat Goddess had once 311 ore taken up her po.sition of superiority. 

Here then in religion. Catholics have accepted what many men accept 
intuitively. The intuition has changed the social order throughout 
history. It was thwarted in England once, by one man, King Henry VIII 
wdio, ironically enough, in the urge to subdue himself to the eternal 
female, prevented his new Protestants fro311 doing it in established 
religion. The intuition was gradually w'orking itself out as far as religion 
is concerned among the North West Europeans of the first centuries of 
this era: it was being brought about through the cult of Nerthus which, 
as wc have seen, struggled to assert itself among our own direct ancestors 
as well as among the Northmen. If we look at the change wrought among 
the Northmen we find the first hostile reaction of a patriarchal society 
was to aller the sc.x of the Greal (knldessso that female Nertlins became 
male Niord: hut the virgin's son icappt ars in the perNtiu ol J rcy, and as 
Niord willuiniws into the l>.u kgnnnul, the t Iii .ii < ioddrss reasserts 
lierseh as bieya. In Sweden niir iinglil sav ihc pioit ss had aluioM t om- 
pleted it sell by A l p totpo. 






12}, i-’.| I he l)asK- t>E’i:1iiL‘ T.uly ifULidcss .ind her son ns depicted in the 

hioii/e hpy|i(i.n] siniiu tte i>l Isis niul I {nrus iind in the C-opiir w-ill-paiiuint; 

iiihiWr) t\i M.ii V ^irid Je sus tVenii (he Mun.istery ol S( Jerennns, Sni|t|,iT;i (sixsli 
svs’entfi I riuni v). 
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hi ilk' noiilk Uit), ilurc was I lie par.illcl fij^urc to ['ley or IJaldcr vvith 
the (Jre.ii (lodtlcsscillicr as his wife Nninnaorhis mother Frii'. Norse poets 
allowed environnieiit tt) overcome intuition as far as Balder was con¬ 
cerned by turning him into the supreme Viking and fitting him into 
their ni liiJistic concept of the destruction of everything: his death became 
ihc most important thing about him as the presager of the Ragnarok. 
d'lie (ireat Goddess (his wife or mother) was relegated to the normal 
place occupied by women in a patriarchal society, that is to say inferior 
ti> the male. This was the position at the latest by the time the Edd^i poems 
were being composed^ namely about ad Soo, 

As for the Old English, they had subscribed to the cult of the Great 
Goddess as Nerthus while on the Continent; in Britain they continued 
to venerate the persons of the cult as ‘Mother Earth\ Frig, Preya, Prey¬ 
ing and Ikider. As wc have noticed from the Dream of the Rcei, the 
memory of Balder was strong after the conversion of the English to 
Christianity. And this might well be, for what had happened but one 
thing? The cult of the Great Goddess had worked its way west at first in 
our ancestors* baggage in their own version Wi^here the personages arc 
Modier Eiirth, Frig, Freya, Frey and Balder, only to be joined in ad 597 
by tile Italian missionary version in which the persons arc called Mary 
and Jesus, 

In adopting the Christian religion what exactly were the Northmen 
and our owm Old English forebears doing? For the ordinary folk of both 
branches of the North West European race Christianity did nor mean 
any tiling like what it has come to mean in later centuries - the Thirty- 
nine Artic les or the Pauline doctrine or even the tenets of the Sermon on 
I he Mt)iiiit. It meant a story of a child born miraculously of a virgin 
TiuvthcT, bom in the dead of winter, surrounded significantly by the 
beasts of the field, the ox and the ass with the sheep and shepherd hard 
by on the frosty hill. It is the story of a baby whose birth was mystically 
ctsiinccied with a time of peace over the whole earth, who grew to 
manhood, sulFered a bloody wound and died to be resurrected again 
I null the dead. And perhaps most important, the death and resurrection 
oE Jesus was a necessity that the world might live. This was what the 
"new' story, the ‘new* myth, the ‘new’ religion meant to the ordinary 
people, and it was compatible with many fertility rites and observances 
silt [] as the blessing of the plough, of rivers and the sea, with conjuration 
ol fruit trees, with prayers for good seasons, ram and the general fertility 
ol tile earth, with thanksgiving at harvest, with mourning and rejoicing 
.It Faster for the death of the god and his resurrection. 

l otlay, organiml Christianity is dying a lingering death, smothered 
under .111 accretion ol man-made dogma and doctrine which is vainly 
invoked Ui answer the scientist who (if the truth be known) looks like 
hoist 11 ig hi nisei I with his own petard anyway in the shape of the hydro¬ 
gen bomb: it is only at the main festivals, Christmas and Easter, the birth 
and (he dealli and rehirrli of God, that its adherents show any sign of 
re.i] religious ai livily For the modern tdirist has been enu ified on llie 
wheels of industry t rrated by scieiue and liis boily buried under a slag- 


heap Irom wIiosjc smoky and mlri tile ehiikta tui growth i omes, no 
resurrection can be e\pet ted. Wliai ilie Noiihiiu'n wi re unable to 
achieve in their Pagiiaibk, naniely to keep iiiider the gtid ui lertility, 
we moderns, children oi Science and die Indnstria! Uevolution, have 
succeeded in doing. 

This is the lesson to be learnt from a study of Wayland*s Bones, that 
man needs to integrate himself with Nature: for ultimately the Great 
Goddess is Nature from whom all life proceeds and to whom it will 
return. I am not suggesting 3 wholesale march back to Eden, for Town- 
Man has shut himself off from the earth by concrete and tarmacadam, 
from the sky by bricks and slate, and has accepted the rule of the clock 
which will not be put back. Nor am I suggesting that the outward 
manitestations of Nature arc immutable, for they are not: the develop¬ 
ment of Man himself has shown the changeableness of Nature*s forms. 
But if the aim is freedom from the bodily and mental ills modem Man 
has largely brought upon himself, freedom from illness and then 

those individuals who take practical steps to make their peace with 
Nature in what they ear and drink, in how they think, sleep and behave- 
these peace-makers shall inherit the earth. In effect, we have to stop 
regarding ourselves as things apart - Man as opposed to animals and 
plants, or Man in vacuous space without what the botanists call a habitat, 
Wc have to reach a symbiotic relationship with all else in the world, 
living or dead. No doubt some such was the aim of our ancestors and wc 
may be wise to ponder on how they attempted to reach it. 
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dt'ubjcrg. I );itaish N:itionaI Museum, 
C :iipndi,ii;cn. Museiiin photo, 

{hsii! plaques from Jadcren, His- 
lorisk Museum, Lk'ri'eii, Noruay. 

Hj Mertiiod ntks to Hcl. Eu^litcciuh- 
eciitury niatiusLnpt of the SMtsmi 
liiittif. Koyat Library, Ckvpcubatmen. 
New ei>tlecdon no. tSfi7 

KN thincilorm tabJet K162, British 
Miiseiuu. Photo courtesy of the 
Lrustecs of the British Museum. 

t'yliiider-seal impression shovv- 
iiit^ Ishiar. Orieucal Institute, Uni- 
\ ersity t>f C dries go. 

ijo Xiodtkss of A11 im a Is', agate gem 
from Mycenae. Photo Peter t'lay ton, 
after Evans. 

y( ‘Master of Animals’, gem from 
t!anea, Kydoiiia. Photo Peter Clay- 
toUp after Evans. 

i)2 Roman silver plate. Castello Sfor- 
/eseo, Milan. Photo Max Hinner. 

Beuty C^ratige helmet. Sheffield 
Museinm Photo British Museum 
I .iboratory. 

04 Boar crest on the Benty Crange 
hetiueL. SliertiL’Id Museum, Museum 
[dioto. 

9s I >etail of Sutton Eloo clasp. Brit¬ 
ish Musemii. Photo courtesy of the 
‘ I’rustees of’ tlre 11 ritis] 1 Musenu 1. 

yu Bron/e die hir embossing helmet 
plates from Idjrshiiula. Statens His- 
loriska Museum, Stockholm. Plroto 
A I A, Siockhol ti]. 

97 Sheel i-Eia-gig wuh animal suj>- 
porliM. Whitilesli>rL 3 (dmnh, Cani- 
i 5 n d gt's 1 1 i re. P] u >t o a n t Ik j r, 

<kS Slice la-ua-gig. Kilpeck Chunii, 
Ih relimisliite, Pl]nu> M.ih>dm 
riiinlhy 


9U. loo Wooden ‘spronting’ Osiris 
figure from the tomb of Tutankh- 
amiin, Thebes. Cairo Musen in. Photos 
courtesy ot the Cririith lustitutc, 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

lO] I'olti^pa, fbl. 2r. National Lib¬ 
rary, Reykjavik, Iceland. 

3 02 Carved panel from Bjarna- 
stadahlid, Skagafjdrdur. National 
Museum of Iceland, Reykjavik. 
Photo Ciseli Cicsrssoii. 

EOJ Drtvijfj of (he Rood maiiuseript. 
Vcrcdli Cathedral Library, MS. 
CXVII, fol. 104V'. Photo courtesy of 
the Librarian, Vcrcelli Cathedral. 

E04 Runes on the Ruth well Cross. 
Drawn by the author. 

105 Ruth well Cross, Dumfriesshire. 
Photo Warburg Itistitiite, London. 

106 Page from the l ii/n.'ipci MS. fol. 
2v. National Library, Reykjavik, Ice¬ 
land. 

107 Engra vin g of the tern pie at U p p- 
sala by Olaus .Magnus, 1555. l^hoto 
ATA, Stockholm. 

loS Detail of the Gundestrup cauld¬ 
ron. Danish National Museum, 
Copenhagen. Museum photo. 

J09 Greenfield Papyrus (BM 105^4; 
S7). British Museum. Photo John 
Webb, B romp ton Studios. 

110 Interior of sarcophagus lid of 
Ankh-ncs-nefer-ib-re. British Mus¬ 
eum. Photo courtesy of the Trustees 
of the British Musenm. 

[ I I Maypole before Sr Andrew 
Undershaft, from the Patiiy 
riNc. Photo R. B. Fleming Ltd, 

I 12 Ca'dmoii’s Genesis nnmuseript, 
Bodleian Library, C^xford, MS, 
Junius 11 , Ik'h, 

II 3 tiyifi before C^dinn. LWtJ, 

fourteenth century. University Lib¬ 
rary, Uppsala. Delagardie, no, 1 1. 

11.| Bi th in tetradiadun of Anion inns 
Pius sinu k at Alexandria. Phnio Peter 
1 Tiyiou. 


IIS Nl .Uiilerihal -.krlrTniis hLilll ihi 
Banna (irand, Gnmaldt t .ivi*. Mon 
afo, PluHo Briiisli Museum (Naliu.il 
! lisiory}. 

116, I [7 Veiuis of Predmosl. Arch¬ 
aeological Institute ol die C/eeho- 
slovakian Academy ol Sciences, 
Photo J. Kleibl. 

iiK Venus of Willendorf Photo 
Peter Clayton. 

I 19 Chalk 'goddess' from Ctrimes 
tiraves, Norfolk. British Museum, 
Idioto courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


I .M t I riii.iti-ie|^j L"^L‘iiEa1 H >n. t mi/.iiif 
Mann- Photo Miisee dv Id loinine. 
Pans. 

121 I viiiale figurine from Sail I >elin, 
liidt.i, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Museum photo, 

111 ‘Shaft of die Dead Man’, Las- 
caux, France. Idioto Arcliives Photo- 
grapliiques. 

[23 CTiptic wall-painting of Mary 
and Jesus, Saqqara. Photo Service 
des Aiitiqnites, Egypt, 

124 Isis and Horns. Private eollec- 
rion. Photo courtesy of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 
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liUt.ifrtiSion inwthi'rs drv m /m/jV 

Adam (Jt- B rbmi-:n, and ton pic at 
Uppsab Ii4f-. to? 

AdoiiiJi 35, 139, >55!. myth 

[ iH; relationship to Balder (62 
/Egir, sea yinl before Niord 135^ 
. 4 :sir, the Norse gods, shackle Fenrir 
^So, 135; their home 145, i73fl'. 
Alhiii, J., on Sheela-iKi-gig at Bin- 
stead, LO W, (54f 
Alto< 5 r 76, tli3 

Alfred 22, 67: ;md Treaty ot Wed- 
more 120 

Allhither, as the ancient Sky Father 
76C, 171, ]K3; and myth of Night 
and Hay 7K 

Ainerka, and the Vikijigs t ]5h 
Angles 7, 15, 19, 23, 2H. 3 Et 33t 35 s > 5 ^ 
57, 5M, 64, 93 , [35, 17!^ 

Aiigli iiHf, E35 

CJmmkk\ and Seen I sH; 
Wild Hunt 94; human sacrifice 104 
Annarr, byiKime for Odinn 77 
Ann, Sumerian Sky God lyo 
Asgard, Norse heaven 76; and iJm- 
!Pjif/T45; I 

Attis 35, f 39 , 1 55 - >^5 
. hrc/jcnrr o/HrowfilJl and FltM>d 47 
AiLgi]>itine, mission to England 35, 
53. 571 - 

Aiirgehnir, or Ymir E72, 17K 
a\e, doLihle- i 10, 113 


Ba.m 131 , I ss 

Balilei 19 , 1 ;9; kilkil hy Mdilt i and 
I (ski M{. 171; I he BlLSHlmg Gm! 
I s7 th ^ anii 4 nit ot the 'I tnd' 1 M , 
lei, titu f*'!, PiM 


barn, at Tkbnry 41, r. also 24 
Bath, Roman ruins 27 
Beadidiild, her story in Anglo-Saxon 
DcurV n 
Bede 22; deseribes Old English 
paganism 51 ff. 

lieowiilf 2K; fights Grendel 62 h; 

given boarVhead standard 551 
HtvwitlJ] Anglo-Saxon epic poem, 
and Wayland S, 12; Scyld Seefing 
eS, his burial 9of; Heorot 31; 
giants overwhelmed in Flood 43, 
46^1'., 177; harpiing 59; outline 

story b2f.: Scandinavian history 
64; ‘wyrd’ 65 hV; *frea’ meaning 
‘ lo rd* 139; Brosi iiga n leti 143!-; 
btjar images 151; ^rriWcir meaning 
Mord' 157; E-fP dryaiu ship 

grave ft); manuscript 44); hall 4f; 
helmet 3J-5J, 84, gj, 94 
Bergelmir^ giant who escapes Flood 

Bifriist, rainbo^v bridge 145, [75 
Bleeding God t>7d' 

/J^eJPiJciiiiif/j 52 

boars i>[; on Sutton Floo clasps 47, 

95 

Bt>dv]kl (Anglo-Saxon Beadohild), 
her story in Norse Ldy of Ikhttni 
12 rt' 

hotly, preserved in Danish bog 62, i*. 
als(( ttf 

Bi>ihface 54, 1 i^n 
Bnsirigjineii 143, 149 
Biinmg.imcn 1 43 

Iniikrl linni Snnon 1 loo ship bnn.il 
10 

Binpji l aslle 7, 0 


1 




t'.^lOMON, jml t'rc.ilUHi iWtiE. 

t L r. vva^ori 

r:iil]olu(s) 55; *( ircMl (uukk’ss’, i.c, 
M.iry 197 

iVhs 15 , ic>ytk, \2(i 
t 'iTt's 1 17 

( liai lc]ii.i^Tic, ticsEroys Irminsiil 

< IhiUi fis ^; i\ VI 13 01 m ra c'e pagai 1 bclicts 
4t} rl".; jciiiciiUxT iiKirna^c ot Earth 
Mollicr ai]tl Sky Father 77, laS, 
r.|i; Vafkyric.'v to6; Lniit'CHi the 
hi i 111 1 leg i ai la r y 1 hy; page fro 3 n 
I Mi 

i liatiLer, lekTs to Wayland’s hither 
K; 1-jtes 67 

t Isrki, oil Frank’s C'ashet y, 15; 
struggles against Near East krtility 
g<His 10 3 ; aeeepted alongside 
pagan deities 54, 116; the ‘young 
Ik in’ /to; subject to Fate fj s, i ih, 

I eS, 131; Frey identified with ijy^ 
141, I >4: lyrcaiuoftht' Hootl 165 ff.; 
Ikililer identitied with iHyft'; 
t hrist-l lelins jg 

t Isi istianity 28, 47, 54, 64, yy, a yo, 
joo; adt^prs pa gait ideas 35, 38; 
( >ld English eon verted to 37 h’, 66; 
and Sheela-na-gig i ; Iceland¬ 
ers e5nl^■ened to 171 
t Inirvli, Christian, yh, 35, 3S, 38^ 67, 

147 

Cnnnt of the Saxon Shore, Roman 
cnasl.il eoiminnider 2 j; his torts 
" ih 

1 leanon Myth, North West Euro¬ 
pean 4y, Anglo-Saxon iSo t,, 1H3 
i rueiEixioi], qf ihv Rooti 65, 

1 fiK; { )dii 3 ii’s yyf. 
t vheie, I'hrtli Mother yj 

I V-iNti I ntotil SK 

I h ivns. hulo-European Sky Father 
7 -^ 

niiiieiei. (heek gi>dtlcss, temple at 
i-'lensis iSVi 

J Jeeps l.iUtwitis and story id Way I and 
K. ii 

I Jest my, m W^'rd u.\ 

I Jiviiie funnily 7- 

l Jjrvs. huln F.iinppr.ui Skv I athei 
72 E, 77, 127 


doH.>cii 183 j|. 

Dtinm oi the Dis ine Fovvers 7ylf , 
122, 162 h, i6yF, I 86 
Doom of the Gods 100, 140, 162, 164 
Drum of the Rood 60, 65, i86; Frey in 
139, 143; Balder in 165, 200; 
quoted in rnsicson Ruth well Ooss 
] 6 sd'; 

dwarfs [74, 1H6; support die heavens 

Dyans, Hindu Sky Father 74, 112, E28 
Dyauspitar, Hiiidii Sky Father 74 

Eaiuimoiu, O. kelandic Drsxnidill 
126 

Earth Mother goddess, 50, 52f, 55, 
lyo; daughter of AI in a rr 77; mar¬ 
ried to Sky Father 77; mother of 
Til 11 n or 113. 120; as Fii 5 rg y 11 n, 
Ji^rrh and Nertliiis 127ft., I52t,, 
172; and lost lover 143, 143, 149; 
figurines of [y6; in Denmark 71V, tf. 
also 76, 77, i}j 

Egil the archer, on Franks ilatiket 126. 

74 

EinlKTiar, tdioseai Slain in ValhaEla 
yyf., 1K6 

elf 5lK>h man nK>k‘sted by _fj 
elves 46f., 174L, 1H6 
Enlil, Sumerian Air Ciod tyo 
Eostre. Anglo-Saxon Goddess St, ]28 
Everla^iting Battle 186 

Fa I a I- Sisters, and W yrd 66; poem by 
John Ciray toi 

Fate, Anglo-Saxon belief in 46, 64^'; 
Odiini at the mercy of 76, t73; all- 
powerful 186 

female figurines lyzh, jjy-f2j, jx 
also ti 2 

Fcnrir or Fciirisw ulf, monstrous wolf 
shaekled in the Underworld Ho; 
swallows Odinn 82 
Fidrgysin (]) weather god supplanted 
by Thunor !13 
(2) father ol Frig 127 
hvefoki kiss, in witehcrak 155 
lkH>d, gods overwhelm giants in 43, 
177; storv in rimes on sword 47ft. 

I ranks Ckisket, finding ot y: has 
seeiies ol pagan mytli ylE, 62; aiul 
Whiylaiiil Smilh jH; ^tory t >r- 
vatldlll 120; / 4, S, 74 


Erca. meamng 'lord' t ^hi, t s / 

Irey, lertiliiy god. a\ I rum n |l., 
sitpplaiils weather god in Sweilen 
I 26: as ‘LoriF 132 if; and religunis 
proslitmion 155, 137; son ofNiord 
173; in Caedmon's Uymti 1S3: 
teinporary disappearance of 1S6 I.; 
as‘virgin's son' 1971',; ^’6 

Frey a, northern Earth Mother 128, 
132, 157, t86, 200; as chooser of 
the slain too; threatened kidnap¬ 
ping of i 23; as Earth Mother 3 31 f,, 
133^4 called ‘the whore’ 155; 
daughter of Niord 173 
Friceo, i.e. Frey 1 E4f,, i jy 
Frig, in English place-names 41 f., 
127; worshipped in England 55; as 
Mother Earth 127^^ 1H6, 200; 
identified with Freya 136, 149, 
and myth of Balder s Death 15H tf,; 
Odinn's wife 172 

CiAiUiii^i’s Hounds 94 
gallows, and Odinn 
Garm, hound guarding Hel, Swal¬ 
lows Sky Father 82, 186 
Gerda, and Frey 139^'. ; S6 
CjtTPiKTjj/ji, and chariot of the sun 78; 
runes 97; Mother Earth 128 f, 131; 
Tvisto and Creation myth 178 
giants t74f,; attack gods and are 
drowiied 43, 46IT; Frost Chants 
82, 173: Vmir 172, 177- 17M 
girdle hooks 26 

gleew'ood, Anglo-Saxon lyre 39; 

from Sutton Hoo ship burial 
Goddess of Aiiimals 88 ; and Sheela- 
na-gig 155; 9 ^ 

Gokstad ship 14, jj 
Ciosforth Church, panel depicting 
Thiinor fishing for the World 
Serpent 120 

Circat Cioddess, Earth Mother 131 f, 
192; as Sheeb-na-gig 133; and 
CTrtstianUy 197; on votive tablet 
81 

Great Rite^ cereinojiial eopnlHitu>n in 
motkn> wilclu ralt 133 
‘great yeai's' 183; p 14 
(iriiii, nil kname ol Woden .|i I. 
(inmsdyke. Woden's e.ifdiwoik 42; 

(hindeslinp lauldion tOS 


GnnnaT llrlining, pien-Uik li> l^r 
1 tev I ;6r- 

llAia.nsv rock-carved In mi D 
1 lamiiier. of Thunor 33, 1 17; or 
ifthrys ol Indo-European weather 
god 11 3 

heathenism 33^' 

Hebraism jyo 
Hc(Tj dits totifaidv 94 
Heiindall^ in Bcert'fd/ 143; at Baldcr's 
funeral 161; son of C^dinii 172; 
and C'a-dnKm’s Hyfiw E83 
Hel (t) goddess of Norse Under¬ 
world 134, 159, i6tf.; daugh¬ 
ter of Loki a]id Angrboda 173 
(2) Old Norse Underw orld 164 
helmet, from Suttoai Hoo 5i: from 
Vejidel 84; with boar crest ^ ^4, 

96 

Hen nod, messenger of the gods 159; 
rides to Hel to ransom Balder e6i ; 
son of Odinn 172; S j 
Hi.^hny of tin' -dHti/o-HS-i.vtajrc 43, 43, 47 
Hittites 17; and weather god loyf, 

1 I7f. 

Hdder, blitid god who kills Balder 
334, 359, 169; retimis from Hel 
164; as Roman soldier Longens 
169; son of Odinn 172 
Holinshed’s CkrtyttfcUs 68 If'. 

Honis, Egyptian god fij 
house, Anglo-Saxon at Botirtoj 1-011- 
the-Water 24, j', also 24 and 4/ 
Hrothgar, Danish king in Btvwuif 1^, 
59, 62, J 51 

inois in England 33f. 

Jllnyankas, Hittite monster 120 
i]uio-Eiiropca]is [6fi^, lyo; and Crea¬ 
tion myth 49. 72 ff'.; and wx'ather 
god loyd', M7f,, 126; patriarchal 
systcJii 129 F, 140; Cireek branch 
131; basic vocabulary 174 
India, Hiiidu god doublet of Thor 
loyf, 1 17 

big, Iiigi, Yiig or Yngvi, a doublet of 
Frey 138f., 186, 200 
Inn instil, .1 luii^'ersal cohimn 176!”, 

187 

Khtai. ibr <hsMt (•Oililesv ]|i: (Him- 
iu \ hi dlH-1 hldrigl oLlliil I 19, 14 Sif L 
0 . 81^ 















IsK. I^LhIJi'SS 

jt'VVl'Is, Ani^ln-S.t\tV|] J l, f^ 

|i>rt],i]K's, lnNU>njn nl rhc Citulis 19 
loMiuini^LiikU iliL‘ WtjrkI ScrpciiE in 
1 ntnhcrliitKi 120; jltihcrcd by 
I (iki; kills riior 173 
lirrili,, nioLhcr ciE Thor 113; doublet 
i>l Iti^ E27 

l+>vK, Uoin;iu Sky Father 72 f.; 
iijikik-il whh Tluinor iij; iiiar- 
j led to JiLiHi I 2iS 

hiphci, ]^o]llall Sky Fadier 72; a 
lluiiiderer 1 1 1 

11 a ] n t or I >0 1 iel ic ei uh, worsli i p ped in 
Ihii.iiEi 110; (\u (*4. also /3 
liiptter 'i'\Utdriis, gives iiaiiic to 
I hiiEior iO(j: worshipped in Britain 
i i 1 

I tiles 7. 64; ancestors of English 
people i >■ attack Britain 2^1, 33, 
as heathens 34, 55; converted 
In t 111 isiianity 57; pagan literature 
til sS: and Woden 93; and cult of 
Nhu d, r rev and Freya 135; Tvisto 

i-s 

kenfami longues 17!, 

Kilpeek Clinreh Hereford shire, with 
Sheela-na-gig lyS 

donhle-axc of the weadicr 

giitl I I i L 

lady', inaniiestation ot the (Teat 
C knldess 131: as Freya 13K, 149, 

I S3: 12 u i 24 

l .aiiy ofFfedniosl, Falaeolithk draw- 


mg 1 

i !(K 




bity i?f 

1 ohmtl 5 2 




'1 ord' 

consort 

of 

Tad 

y“ Earth 

Molher, 138, 

149 . 

135. 1 

isyd'-'. ^5. 

i fS 






M.\i i!i tn, and Wyrd 67rt' 
inagit. and Woden 9f)El.. 120 
inatia, ot the hammer 113; oi Thor 
E 20 

inainisi ripis, loss ol fiiiT 
Maiiolairv, espeeiaf veneralion 
shown (o rnoihri ol (1inst 197 
Maiy 127, 1 S4, t9o; as ( Te.U Hod- 
dess OJ7II.: 5. fJi 


Mars 73, I 02 
'Master ol Ainnials" 
inayptde it! 

Mercury, Roman god identified with 
Woden 96, 102 

Metod (Meorod), one of three Fates 
71; and Cadnioirs HyuiPi [1^3 
Midgard 79, 120; built of the brows 
ofYrnir 172, 174 

Midgard's Worm, World Serpent 
E2o; ^ 9-72 

Mimir H2; Odinii seeks advice from 
E73; his well [73 

iTiinstrel, in Anglo-Saxon culture 60: 

in Old Norse culture 171 
Mithras, Near Eastern god in an¬ 
tagonism with Christ 33, idt; 
nature cult 1K5 
Moirai, CTcck Fates (mj f. 

Moon (i) worship 50f., 52, 54; con¬ 
nection with Moirai or Fates 
70, 71; in modern w-itch- 
craft 155 

(2) son of Mundilfarl 7K, 174; 
sw^-a 11 o w^ed b y M oon h oun d 
79 

Moonhound, in Old k elan die myth 
a wolf winch chases atid at the 
Ragnardk swallosvs the 1 31 oon 79 
Mother Earth, Eartli Mother 
Mother of the Gods l49t. 

Mummers’ Play 120 
Murray, M.A., on Shccla-iia-gig at 
St MichaeFs Church Oxford 134 

Nanna, Baldcr’s wife, commits sut¬ 
tee I (jo: in Hcl e6i: as Cheat 
Cjoddess 200 

nature, maiTs mvoivcment with 52^, 
201 

N e an dcr thalers 192 
Ncoaiithropics 192 
Nertlms, Mother Earth, licr rites and 
trap pings i2Hf,; name cognate 
with C^ld Icelandic Sjor^r J3Sff, 
E55; conncccion with Sheela-na- 
gig 152; N-W. European deity 
190, 200; in Denmark 7^. 82, 8j 
Nidhad. king in O. Englisli version 
of Wayland stiny N; lather ol 
Beadohild 12 

Niiluil, O. hel.imhe versiojvot ‘Nid- 
liad' t 2; Ins story t 2 If 


Nillheini, If heLmdiL Utidetuoild 
ot log and uc 171; Tilled hy I fd 
173; supporteil Ivy ibii il root ot I he 
World Ash 175 

Night (1) Mother of Moirai 70, 71 

(2) Daughter of Ndkkvi 77!., 

174 

\-mc Hi fbs C/jcirpii, and Woden y6f,: 
and seven worlds 174 

Ninlil, Sumerian Air God 190 

Niord, O. Norse god father of 
Frey and Freya 3 3 5fl'; of Vanir 
race 173; derived from Nerthns 
197 

Njiir^r^ name derived from Nerthns 

135 

NoalTs Ark 112 

Norns, three northern Fates 46, fiSlT, 

175 

Northmen 43; or Vikings 7Stf.; de¬ 
pose Sky Father 91; and Cdinn 97; 
Thor J13, 122; Balder 134, 1X5; 
Earth Mother 136, 1971!.; Rag- 
iiarok 3 Ci 4 » settle England i6>; 
their Nine Worlds I74f-; 
drasill lyh, J86f. 

Nut, Egyptian Sky Goddess 177, 
190 ; J J£J 

Nydam ship j 7 

Odinsst, chief Viking god, wanders 
disguised 42; kills giant Yinir 47, 
172; development 75 T; swal¬ 
lowed by Fenriswulf S2, 173; a 
Thunderer* 11 if; races giant 
Hruiignir 123 f; husband of Frig 
127; his death 1:35; his scat Hlid- 
skialf [40; in myth of Balder 
[59ff; parentage, father of gods 
and men 172; blood brother ol 
Loki, role in Ragii.arbk 173; equi¬ 
valent to Woden, etc. 174; his 
tein pora r y disa ppeara uce 1 86 : 

carved on stoue at Tjangrule 39, 

67 

Orvandill 3241!: 74 

Oseberg ship 18 

Osiris, Egyptian N.iture (iotl 
iKs: from lomb t>t I ui.uikh LmuLi 
99 , t 

()m i'l^nitfih'r^ 74. 

t) wIpLipltwa/ M (, 


I'aiamjiiimu Woman, jMiiEiayed 
192 

I'.ircae, 3 ^onlall Fares f^7. 70 
penis, uii Frey's itiol at Uppsala 139; 

on supporter of Slieela-iia-gig 132 
Fiersbridge, altar to Jupiter Doli- 
cheniis no 

PriJ, Indo-European Move’ 127, 139 
Prithvi Matar, Hindu Goddess Earth 
Mother 12S 

Prose Eddij^ Norse myth source wTit- 
ren by Icelander Snorri Sturluson 
76; and Sky Father 82; Valkyries 
100; Woden 107; Thor’s fishing 
for World Serpent 120If.; myth 
of Balder 134, I58lf.; Niord 135; 
Brisingamcii [43; marriage of Frey 
and Freya 155; agreement with 
I 'cTse ndda 171, 174, 17S; j f j 
Providence, Wyrd as an attribute of 
the Christian God 65 
Piffuili, Hittite festival 120 

Quim, exaggerated sexual organ of 
Sliccla-na-gig images 132, 154 

Raonahok, Doom of the Divine 
Powers, and the Old English 79I 
1K7; when the Wolf swallows 
Odinn, Garm kills Tyr 82; agglu¬ 
tinative myth complex too, jHO; 
Woden’s part in 107; when M lii>r 
and World Serpent kill each til her 
122, 126; a Norse conception 102, 
164; and myth of Balder itnj, 200, 
Sort’s part in I7t; sumnuiy *4 
173, 201: J 06 

Roman civilizatiou lei Hi 11 am, and 
Anglo-Saxon invaders 22 El 
Rood. ChrislT cross fis 
rimes, ou Franks t !askel n* iist d u* 
tell Flood story ini swtud bill Ril i 
48; and magie 38. i|7ll . nmini 

lion vvidi Woden t hit.> 7(1 , 

of the Pooii iiudled in luin'i 
on Rudiwell i rs>s% Kis It 
ktittit Pncni, and I ley-lng I iHf , M I 
Rutliwell (Tow, and Dn.jin <9 th* 
Rch)i/03, 16s It 

Samson, killing ihi Inni 
turcni I irngLies i 7 1 




ll6 

Siixniis, 7 . 15. 'y- >K. j I, jj, 35. 

>>t’, 64. yi, my, 113, II6f., 120, 
126, 13 s, 152, 175, J7S: invading 
Ikitain Jy 

St andiiiaviaii mythok>gy, and O, 
htiglish myth 46f, 

Sfial, C). [kiglish culture hero iSf. 
Sty It I Seeling iHf,; and Bt’tmni}fijoL 
*S]ialt t)l the Head Man’ at Laicanx 
r j A f*. idso I i^i2i 
Shccla-na-gig or sliccla, fertility im¬ 
age carved on Saxon and Norman 
Iniiltitngs i s+f.; ^7, 
ditp-huriah at Sutton Hoo K3, Syfl. 
diij’i grave 16, 46, 47, 48 
Shih hgyptian Air Ck>d 177, lyo 
Sif, I ht^r's wife 1 ry, 123, I2l{, 145 

or sik-fiii-f^doc^ fer¬ 
tility image, ik Sheela-na-gig 134*- 
Skimistutii^ O. Norse lay, and Frey 
I 

Sky 32 f, >5, 113, 12S, 140, 143, rK6, 
lyo 

Sky I athcr 5^^; Indo-European 721!,, 
t2yf., ]yo; North West European 
riwa/. O. English Thv 75 If,, 93, 
i)7l father tif Thiiiior nif; bus- 
hand ijf Earth Mother 136, t4of,; 
i >. English ‘Unldertader’ 1^3; tein- 
IHirary disappearance of tK6; reJe- 
galed by Norsemen to position of 
War C!od 1 ^6 

Sleipiiir, Odintfs ciglit-lcggcd sral- 
litin iJ4; races Goldenmane 123; 
nddeti by Mennod to Hcl 159, 161; 

1^’/ 

Sn,i|X' (himmon ship-biirial 7; 
(hiimb-ring 12 

S!in]ii Stiirtuson, Icelandic author 
o( /ViW lithld 76h'.; tells myth of 
AIIfather It^sing his eye K2; quotes 
I’me liihht 100,^ 173; and Val¬ 
kyries loi ; eult ofOdiitn T04, 107; 
riusr hshing ftar World Serpent 
i2od.; says Thor and World Ser¬ 
pent k][l eath other at Ragnarok 
122; tells ol Ihor's figlit with 
Elrungliir 123 ^ 11 ; his list of god¬ 
desses 12H; and lime of wi^rld 
peaiT al ( Trtsi\ birth 139: myth 
td lost lover 139 If; Freva 1.(7, 


149; myth ol Balder Uag- 

nardk 164; variant mytlis 174; 
Yggdrasill 173; creation myth 
17N 

S ten ton, Lady, and hunters of Rock¬ 
ingham forest Ho, Hz 
Stenton, Sir Frank, and Tysoc 42; on 
O. English heathenism 45 f 
Sun (1) worship 30f^ 52, 34; chariot 
44 

(2) Old Norse Sun Tioddcss 
7M, destroyed at Ragnarok 

79. 174 

sun-chariot of Triindholm 51, 7H; 44 
superiiatural beings, in O. English 
place-names 42 f. 

Sutton Hoo treasure 14; with mythic 
designs 62; and Sky Father H3lf.; 
cemetery 46-48'^ treasure 4?. 54- 
.^7- pji; helmet 51-53 
swan-maidens, in Wayland myth 
12 f 

Synod of Whitby 33, 5H 

TA01 us, and sacred groves of‘Ger¬ 
manic’ gods 42; chariot of the 
sun 7S; runes 97; links Tnvaz and 
Wodenaz 102 f; Ncrthiis izHff., 
I33» 13^ ft 151; teinpic ofTanfana 
176; Tvisto 17R 

Tammuz, and parallel mvths I39f., 
i 55f ; mourned by ishtar 145, 147; 
'Lord’ 1 >7 

tcinplc(s)^ at Ycavering 31; with 
idols 53 f., 53; at Uppsala 114, 139; 
at Tan fan a 176; 107 
Thor, Norse god popular in Iceland 
75; conn ter part of Thunor, [ndra 
and Hittitc weather god loylf; 
at Baldcr’s funeral 160; his sons 
164: son of Odinn 172; killed by 
World Serpent 173; fights giants 
173; doublet of Tlumor-Thunacr 
174, 1H6; 67, 74 

Thunaer^ North West European 
weather god, in .\Icrschitrsi Cfitfnu 
n6; doublet of Thor-Thimor 174 
Tliutror^ Old English weather god^ 
in place-names 4if; thunder god 
33; worshipped by Old English 55; 
characterization and development 
r(H>tl', 131; counterpart of 4 'hnr 
iHfi; ^>14 72 


f'hittiiHd., Nonli West I'uii^pe.in 
weather goil i i<t 

\ i\\\ guti worsln|iped by Okl l.nr, 
lish 41, 55; in luiglrsli pLue 

names 42; doublet ot I yi\ dr- 
scended irom Tiwa/ 7411'; i^rigm- 
ally the Old Sky f-atber 93; name 
means ‘resplendent’ tH3; relegated 
to war god 

Fi vvaz, Old Sky Father 74If.; struggle 
against Wodenaz 101 f.; counter¬ 
part of Zeus and Dyaus 112; and 
Jovis 12H: Sumerian and Egyptian 
counterparts lyo 

Tiwaztader, putative name of Sky 
Father 75; identitied svirh All- 
father 77 

Tolluiid Man, body preserved in 
Danish bog 102 f.; 61, also 62 
Torslunda motif HH 
Trobriand Islanders 72, :y6 
Tree, World !75ff 
titid Criscydf 8 

Tvisto, a god sprung from the earth 
178 

Tyr, Norse god doublet of Tiw and 
Ziu 74 f; sacrifices his hand to 
Fenriswulf 173: s\vailowed by 
Garni i8f); relegated to war god 
c Hb 

Ul LH, obscure Norse god 97; a sky 
god 113 If.; in England as Wuldor- 
fader u 7, 157; in Cxdinon’s Hymf 
1H3 

Underworld, Fen Hr shackled in 80; 
abode of Cireek Erinyes 107; Bal¬ 
der claimed by Norse He! 134, 
162; of Ishtar and Tamninz 139, 
I45f; of Greek Persephone and 
Adonis 138; Loki bound in, leads 
out dead at Ragnarok 173 
Uppsala, [fin pie at U4f; J117 
Urdr, Old leelandic Fate^ dt>iiblet of 
t>ld linglish WyrtI rvHM., 174; well 
ol 173: ,dl-ptiwerlul E8f] 

Utrecin I’saliei , ni.iit molcslctl by c R- 
%bol h; Mdisi^lciHC iHiiining 17; 
ballEr sn^iu* 

( nhitiifiuitit 1X( 

Vaiiamim 9 I hhnn as l.idiM ot [lh 

^lall] iiNi 


V^dhalla, Nuiv hall ^il llu slam 
ijNJi , and Woda-u inO; miMlenie 
is9.at (be ILignatiik 17^, iKn 
V.tikv I It'S. 1 hoosers the slain ickiJ. ; 

( Jill Einghsl] tofiL^ J 86 

VariiT, one ol the two Norse lamilies 
ofgotls 135, 173T 
Vata, I lindii Ciod of the Wind 94 
Venus of Willcndorf^ Palaeolithic 
figurine 192; 118 

\ Vrsc Eiititi, collection of ancient Ice¬ 
landic poems 12, 171, 200; All- 
lather 76; Valhalla ySf; Frig 134; 
Orisingamen [43; calls Balder "die 
bleeding god’ 16H; agreement with 
Bddij 171; mythic variants 
174; creation myth 178 
VikiJigs 106, 162, ibs; capture York 
120; Balder as supreme 200 
Viking ship figureheads 10, i i 
Viking ships from Bayeux Tapestry 
20 

Volund^ O. EtigHsh Wayland Smith, 
story in hty of I 'ohmti 1 zfid 46 
I'oliLiptu describes Ragnarok 164; 

World Period i85f; jt>/, jefj 
vulva (see also ‘quim’) as gate of life 
192 

iVivkyr^i’, O. English form of 'val- 
kyric’ lofjf, 174 

putative forin of O. Ice¬ 
landic HriWaV// io6f 
wagon, of Goddess Nerthus 129^ 139; 
76-78 

H'tddcrf, lost Anglo-Saxon epic H, 
i2j 62!.; surviving page 
Wansdyke, Woden’s dyke 41; jo 
Wayland 7If., 43, 46,, 48, 62 
Wayland s Smithy, Neolithic long 
barrow Jj 

weapons (i) Anglo-Saxon 21 
(2) Viking 23 , 66 

weather gtxl <15, also 64, 6S, 75 
Weird Sisters, three Fates f>6tf; in 
I hdinshed's Cffroittclvs 42 
11 'rlfUtti I 2 

Whitelock, Miss D. 24; and Flood 
49 1 ; Wyrd f)S f- 
WlnttlcNluid SheekiHU-gig 152 

whili* wililur.iEi I S3 
ll uhtih, eadv Aiiglu Sa\ini |icnin 
^9 I 



Wiki I Iittil 941 .. lay, i K6 
nildurift 155 

Wadeii, diiff Aii^Io-Slixuii i^ad 41 f., 
49, S5, imirps the place of the 
Sky rather 75, husband 

of Frig 1:^7, 174. 1K6; 

Wodcua?, priniitivc West European 
god 93 f; name related to Latin 
; usurps, place of Sky 
Father JOi f, 1 E3, ]K6, lyo 
Wode]fs Hunt 94 
vvolfSof , yk, 1S6; j{i2 
Wolthiithliwaz 97, 114, 1 ly, 1K3 
World Ash Tree nfiH; described 
I75f, [Srsf; 107, ftf 
'world periods’, CJrcek jiiouey or 
'(^reat Years* iS5f; 114 
World Serpent Jornmngniid or Mid- 
gard's Worm, Thor fishes for 
I20li'., E 26 ; 6 ^ 7 ^ 

Wuldoryy, 157 
Wnldorfjcder 114, 117 
ri'u/cJ{>rtfiNei^ 97 
Wyrd syfl'-> 174, iSd 


Yi:AV} itiNC,, royal palace 2 f, p. liIso 
^ 4 ’ 4 ^ 

Yggdrasill, 46, 6Kf’; and Miinir H2; 
Odinn crucified on yH, ifjH, 172; 
described I75f, iKy; 107, ni 

Yinir, giant killed by Odinn 47, 
173, I 77 f 

Yng or Frey ijS 

\ fdescribes spread of 
cult of Wodenaz 104; Odiuxfs 
death 135; Frey 139 

Yiigvi, or Frey 13K 

Yngvifrey 13W 

Yule, connection with boar’s head 
and Frey 151 

Zntrs 13^1; Greek Sky God counter¬ 
part of Dyaus, Jovis and Tiwaz 
72f, 112; and Erinyes 107; and 
oak tree 11 h 

Zeuspatcr, Zeus as iather of gods and 
men 72, i M3 

Ziu, Germanic form ofTiw and Tyr 
72 f 


